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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE LN AMERICA. 

The amount of General Intelligence, intelligence among the 
lower as well as the higher orders of society, noticeable in 
America is a marvel, especially to a traveller from a dark 
Asiatic country. But why talk of orders and grades in a 
country wlxere one man is as good as another and a great 
deal better” ? In America there are <io boys and girls, and 
no lower orders of society. No boys and girls J what can 
niy meaning be! why it is simply this — Children, as soon as 
they can articulate words and talk decently enough, are treat- 
ed in America as if they were ladies and gentlemen ; not girls 
and boys. In one of the rising cities I visited, and in the 
house of a kindhearted, luiiiible — minded minister of the gospel 
a litilc girl, ndl higlier than the table, was introduced to me 
as Miss So-aiid-So ! and her bearing towards me showed clear- 
ly enough that she felt proud of the distinction thus conferred 
upon, her, -'';nd was determined moreover to act the part of a 
lady of calm, dignified manners. Children in America are 
systematically taught good manners, as well as other more 
important things ; and as a consequence they behave as if 
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they were something more than mere boys and girls. And 
so children in America are prematurely developed ladies and 
gentlemen, and the stranger cannot but admire their orderly 
behaviour, even though ho may be disposed to smile at the 
airs they sometimes put on. In America moreover there are 
no lower orders of society. All are ladies and gentlemen, 
young and old, rich and poor, the President and his wife in 
the White House and the hiimblest cobler and his own dear 
lassie in a hovel. At a place in the neighbnurhood of New 
York city, I accompanied a gentleman, belonging to a vejy 
respectable d-nd influential family, into the workshop of a 
common Hatter ; and the first thing the man did was to stretch 
out his hand, all srnutclicd, and .shake that of my companion 
with astonishing familiarity. I was then introduced, and tho 
shaking operation was repeated in the same manner. But 
this was not all. Pointing to a large, corpulent woman in soiled 
clothes engaged in w.hat may called a dirty portion of the 
job, her hands all black and her face not free from the black 
marks of her work, ho said, “this ladi/ docs the cleaning/’ 
My oriental, old world sense of propriety w.as shocked ; 
but I had not been in America long ore I was forced to ack- 
nowledge that if broad intelligence were looked upon as tho 
essence of genteel breeding, tho poor day laborers I camo 
across could not legitimately be debarred from its privileges 
and honors. Nay I may go further and state that tiie terms, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, can be much more appropriately ap- 
plied to many of tho representatives of tlie working classes 
in America, than to ignorant and conceited dolts who in other 
countries are never tired of boasting of their pedigree. Of this 
fact I was assured while going round a Book Binding Establish- 
ment along with a factory girl at Cincinnati. I made heraquain- 
tance in a religious meeting the singing of which she conducted 
along with a number of other ladies^ and promised to visit 
her iu her factory on the following day. I fulfilled my promise 
and stood before her while she was engaged, with her apron 
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and sleeves on, dressed in a fiishioii very different indeed from 
that in Avhich she had appeared on the previous night, in her 
humble work of folding up sheets of Newspapers by means of 
an iron contrivance. She took me round, showed mo .'lo 
various processes of binding, printing, engraving and other 
work done, and explained each with commendable inelligence. 
She then introduced mo to somg of her lady friends engaged 
as sho was ; and their conversation, together with their respect- 
able appearance aiicl pleasant and yet refined manners, con- 
vinced mo that if any young women in this world deserved 
to bo called Ladies, tlieso certainly did, I was surprized, and 
somewhat humiliated to find among those “ factory girls'* an 
amount of intelligence and good breeding I had not noticed 
among many of my own class, the educated natives of India. 

This marvellous measure of iutelllgi-*nco is to bo traced to 
tlio action of two revolutionzing forces, Schools and Newspapers 
and to these I wish in this paper to call attention. I must 
first speak of schools, the existence of which makes the 
general appreciation, if not the very existence of Newspapers 
a possibility. There is a school in x\ineric.i witiiin the area of 
almost every square mile of territory in it ; and if I had spent 
my life there I could not possibly luivo*soen all its Education- 
al institutions. Nor am I in possession of documents, such 
as may enable me to present a correct estimate of the merits 
and demerits of the system of National Education of which 
the Ainej iains arc so justly proud. I cau only do one thing, 
viz give an idea of the whole by presenting a glimpse of ono 
of its most important parts. I visited the Educational Insti- 
tutions at Cincinnati, where I spent a mouth ; and as the sys- 
tem at work there may bo represented as the grand National 
system in miniature, the reader will have in my account of 
what I of it a telescope through which he may behold 
the entire gallaxy of schools at work in America to diffuse light 
and intelligence. 

The school system. of Cincinnati may be represented as a 
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pyramid rising on a broad basis of. Primary schools to its 
crowning apex of a University, wliich in the variety of the 
subjects taught, and the strictness of its examinations, is 
scarcely surpassiKl by any within the borders of the Union. 
The Primary, better known by the name of District Schools, 
are 32 in number, 2G for white children and 6 for the colored. 
The number of pupils attending these institutions was about 
the time when I visited them 24,553, males ll,30S and 
females 10,245. Tiie number of Teachers* was 64 males and 
452 females, or about 16 Teachers i>er school, each teaching 
about 40 pupils on an average. The average daily attendance 
was about 06 per cent, Ix^tter than realized in any pcIujoI in 
India. These thirty -two scliools are each divided into Five 
Clas.-fes called Grades, beginning with H and going up to D the 
highest. Tlie subjects, taught in Grade H or the last class are 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Spelling, Singing, Grammar. 
Object Lessons and Drawing. Instruction in German is also 
imparted when desired by the parents of the pupils. In 
Grade G composition is added to these subjects, and in Grade 
F particular a t3ntion is paid to Grammar, as in Grade E 
Geography is specially taught la those cla.^ses iiKstruction 
in Grammar and Geography is imparted orally ratlier than 
through the medium of text-books. But in Grade D suitable 
text-books on these subjects are introduced and taught. A 
great deal of attention is paid in all these classes to Object 
Lesson, which is nowhere better taught than in American 
schools, nay nowhere so well taught as in American schools. 
You enter one of their class rooms, and you see nice little 
seats arranged behind nice little tables in rows 'receding from 
the doors and terminating where the back wall puts a stop to 
their backward march, and brings them to a lialt. The seats 
towards right are perhaps occupied by the boys about 25 
in number, while those towards the loft arc occupied by the 
girls nearly as many. All the boys and girls arc neatly dress- 
(bd, and presentable, while the whole room with all its ap- 
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purtenances Is a model of neatness, a fact attri;)utable to the 
arrangements being supervised by Lady Teachers. A pretty 
broad strip of blackboard goes round the walls, attached 
thereto, and its glossy black displays in varied forms the skill 
of the one or two female Teachers standing in front of tho 
pupils seated. On one part you see an excellent map of the 
Continent of America, or of Palestine drawn, not only with a 
piece of wliite chalk, but with pieces of cylindrical colored 
sticks, to wliicli the blue, and yellow and purple strokes, by 
which the map before you is beautified, are to be traced. On 
aaotliei part you see sonic sums of rudimentary arithmetic 
worked with perfect muitiiess, the different steps indicated by 
means of varieties of colors as well as varieties of position. 
Again on a third you sec a nice frog or a pigeon or a lamb 
drawn with wonderful accuracy, aud the object lesson based on 
one of these pictures carefully taught at a time. The mecha- 
nical portion of education is nowdierc more carefully super- 
vised or rendered by careful supervision more thoroughly 
successful. Tho samples of writing and arithmetical operation 
shown are literally marvels of neatness. And progress in this 
dopaitment is securod by no means at the expense of tho 
more intellectual portion of education. The pupils show 
remarkable smartness in their replies to tlie questions put ; 
and the useful knoivledge with wdiich they migrate from the 
lower to the higher schools is in breadth aud accuracy super- 
ior to what is imparled in our Indian schools of a correspond- 
ing grade. Promution depends on the results of yearly and 
semi-annual examinations, aud a pupil must obtain a fair 
percentage of marks, I believe 75, in these tests before he or 
she is promoted. Usually the course is finished in five years, 
tliough ail unusually bright pupil may be pressed through in 
four. XJie school hours arc between 9 and 12 noon, and 1-30 
and 4 P.M., oxci*pting tho Grades G and H, which have short 
hours. Tfio Session lasts from the first of week of Septem- 
ber to the lust week of June, leaving a lioliday of two mouths 
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anaually for mental relaxation on the part of both pupils and 
teachers, the last by the way not paid for the interval. There 
is moreover an age limitation wliich obviates the inconve- 
nience arising from the disparity in age among the pupils 
noticeable in Indian Schools. Besides the general subjects 
taught by the general corps of teachers, tht-TC are special 
subjects tauglit by a special Professorial and Teaching staff. 
These are music, drawing, penmanship and German, and 
trained Professors to supervise these olerfients of education 
are appointed. 

These thirty-two District schools are feeders to six Inter- 
mediate schools, four for white and two for colored pupils. 
These schools were organized, or at least some of them in 
1851? to obviate what in India is called “ waste of teaching 
power,” or to secure by a well-devised scheme of centralization 
a full complement of pupils to each teacher. Before tlic com- 
pletion of this organization sometimes a teacher wasted his 
strength on a class of only five pupils ; ever since however 
a class with less than forty pupils has been an exception. 
The number of puiiils in these schools, and in the Interme- 
diate Departments attached to some of* the District schools, 
was, about the time whon I visited them, 2008, males 1008 
females 995, taught by about 29 male and 39 female teachers. 
The course is one of throe year.^, but completed in the case of 
exceptionally bright pupils in a year and a half; and it in- 
cludes History, particularly of the United otatos, Geography 
including map-drawing, Arithmetic both mental and written, 
Algebra up to Equations of the First Degree, Literature, 
Physics, Book-keeping, and the special subjects^ alluded to, 
music, drawing, penmanship and German, which last is option- 
al. A great deal of altentiuu is paid to reading, and elocu- 
tion and declamation are carefully tauglit. Composition 
occupies a prominent place in tlie curriculum. The Inter- 
mediate schools are stopping stones to the High schools 
which are three in number, aud which had 8i9 pupils, 382, 
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males and 4G7 females, taught by about 14 'male and 14 fcmalo 
teachers. The courses are three each of four years, and are 
called Classical, Technological, and General. The Classical 
course consists of Greek, Latin, Algebra, ancient and modern 
History, Grammar, Frencli, Ph^^siology, Drawing, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, Botany, Chemistry, Music, Physics, Elocutioa 
and Composition. The Technological Branches, which are 
for “ specialists,'* are mathematics in the higher branches, 
Astronomy, Civil Engineering, Surveying, Chemistry, Metal- 
lurgy, Natural History and the ordinary subjects in addition. 
And the General course embraces German or Latin at the 
option of the pupil, Algebra, Ancient and Modern History, 
Physiology, French or Khetoric (optional) Geometry, Trigono- 
metry or Botany (optional) English Literature, studies of the 
Constitution of the Uuitea States, Chemistry, mental Philoso- 
phy, Surveying, Book-keeping, Drawling, Composition, Elocu- 
tion, Physical Geography and Physics. Examinations are 
held, as in Intermediate and District schools, scmi-anuually 
and annually, both written and oral ; and promotion depends 
on the attainment by the pupil of a fixed ratio of marks, 
about 70 per cent. The High Schools annually send out, 
ujiwards of a hundred graduates, either to begin life or to go 
up to the Cincinnati Univci'sity of whith something will have 
to be said by and byi}. In addition to these there are thirteen 
night schools at work which had 2G75 male pupils and 516 
females, taught by about 31 male and 35 female teachers. 
These schools are graded as the High Schools, and have al- 
most the same courses of studies. The centre of all these 
varieties of schools is the Normal Institute in which 92 young 
ladies w'ere being trained as Teachers under the guidance of 
two male and one female teachers. A Deaf-mute school 
with 50 male and 13 female pupils taught by two teachers 
completes the list of the Public schools of Cincinnati, Their 
proverbial efficiency is to be traced to tjic following facts : — 

1. They are placed on a sure financial basis. To render 
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them centres of attraction as well as centres of light no ex- 
penditure seems to have been spared. Picturesque sites have 
been purchased for them, splendid buildings have been raised, 
furnitures of the best kind have been secured, and conveni- 
ences, comforts and even luxuries have literally been heaped up. 
Trained Professors and Teachers have been appointed on a 
liberal, though not princely, scale of salaries, and officers of 
various grades below them have also been appointed on a 
similar scale. And they are all placed under the guidance of 
a Board of about fifty members, who are represented by a 
superintendent whose salary amounts to about lls. GOOO a year. 
The salaries of the Female Teachers range between Rs. 1300 
and a little less than Rs. 2000 a year, and those of male 
Teachers and Professors from Rs. 2500 to about Rs. 5000 a 
year. The total expenditure of these scliools, and of the 
Public Library attached to them, which had about a hundred 
and fifty thousand volumes divided into** eleven classes begin- 
ning with Philology and ending in Polygraphy, was in the 
year ending August 1879 was dol. 741, 274. 40 or about 17 lacs 
of Rupees, less by only 3 lacs than the entire sum expended for 
the education of the North West Provinces including Oiulh ; 
or of about 50,000,000 human beings, tho entire population of 
America. Our Government thinks that it is working stupendous 
miracles, when actually it does not expend for the education 
of a population as largo as that of the United States so much 
as Cincinnati with its Public and Privaito schools, which last 
will have to be briefly noticed, expends for the education of 
three hundred thousand people, the roughly estimated popula- 
tion of that city ! The schools are well located, r well built, 
well furnished, well officered, well supervised, and well con- 
trolled ; and hence their astonishing efficiency. With the 
exception of the High Schools, which, arc called by the names 
of the philanthropists by whom they were endowed, and which 
derive a fractional portion of their support from their en- 
dowments, the Public schools are supported by taxation ; and 
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the authorities at Ciuciiinati never have the presumption to 
say that they are educating the people “at their expense.’* 
Nothing is more fitted to bring a contemptuous smile on our 
lips than the ludicrous folly with which some Englishmen 
say, “wo are educating the people at our expense” as if the 
money expended for our oducatioii were taken out of their 
private pockets. A trilling portion of the revenues of the 
country, is set apart for educaticTU, and the pupils educated at 
properly speaking their own expense or at the expense of 
the country, are represented as EleemosynarieH ! 

2. Cramming is systematically avoided. Broad culture is the 
object in view, not mere preparation for an examination re- 
quiring a disproportionate develoj^ment of memory at the ex- 
pense often of the higher faculties of the mind. The num- 
ber of subjects is by no means limited, but the number of 
lessons taught weekly, about 18 in number, or about 3 daily, 
is by no means large enough to load and encumber the 
intellect. And besides the subjects themselves are taught iu 
a pleasant, instructive method, not in the vicious mode adop- 
ted in our schools here. History for instance is taught through 
the medium of short, entertaining biographical sketches in 
of course a chronological order, rather than through a text- 
book bristling with names and dates crammed into the liead 
with the help of note-books ten times more repellent, except 
in size. The imagination is developed and brightened by 
means of these vivid sketches, as well as by selections of the 
choicest kind from poetry or general literature. And the 
habit of private reading is cultivated by “Exercises in General 
Information*’ •proficiency in which is prized more than the 
feats of memory to which our Indian graduates owe their 
splendid success at their examinations, and their ludicrous fail- 
ure in after life. And lastly to the sterner elements of educa- 
tion, which are shorn of their repulsive character as far as 
possible, are added the accomplishments, music, painting and 
the other iugrodieuts of aesthetic culture j and the conse- 
2 
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quence is a pleasant variety rendering transitions from the 
disagreeable to the agreeabe frequent, and thereby making 
the exercises of school life on the whole delightful. 

3. Discipline of the strictest kind is maintained, and that 
in a very pleasant manner. Every school in America, as al- 
most every refined home, is a house of ivnisic and song. 
Every school has a grand central hall furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of seats arrangedT in front of a platform. The 
most conspicuous object between the seats and the platform 
is a grand piano, which sends forth rich strains of music when 
the boys are assembled and when they are dismissed daily, 
besides rendering all grand occasions or “ celebrations” un- 
usually festive and attractive. The pupils begin their more 
or less irksome work, as soldiers begin their butchery in the 
battle field, amid spirit-stirring music ; and they forget their 
toil when they are marched out amid a rei>etition of the same 
treat. The uproar at the commencement and the close of 
every day's session in Indian schools is not merely unknown 
in America, but would be regarded as an indubitable proof of 
untrained savagehood. Agreeable breaks in the day's routine 
work are, as it were, links of discipline, and order is main- 
tained more by kindness than by severity, oftener by fervid 
appeals to the higher elements of the pupirs nature than by 
fearful demonstrations of punitive authority and power. 

4». And lastly the schools owe their success to their public 
character. The American Schools arc public in a sense in 
which Indian schools are not. They are watched over, not 
only by the Board entrusted with their management, not only 
by the authorities civic or municipal, but by the people at 
large, who are more interested in their success than in 
that of many political institutions, which owe their existence 
atid continuance in life to their joint vote. The examination 
season^^in these institutions are seasons of great gather- 
ing. The parents of the pupils are invited as well as 
the members of tlio Local Press. Professors and Teachers 
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from neighbouriug cities and states are aL.o invited ; and 
the results of academic labor are displayed under the public 
gaze. Concerts are held, such as that in the Music Hall refer- 
red to in a foregoing paper, to set forth the skill with which 
music is taught; pictures drawn by pupils as well as samples 
of penmanship are presented for inspection ; orations are deli- 
vered and recitations given, all to show that the School master 
has not been abroad in vain. •And the loud cheering with 
which proficiency qu the part of any of the champions on the 
stage of intellectual gladiatorship is greeted is not merely a 
reward of past labor, but an incentive to future industry and 
success. 

Before I make a few additional remarks on the system of 
Education, I must notice in a short paragraph the Private 
institutions which work side by side in this city with its 
Public schools. Foremost among these is the Cincinnati Uni- 
versity which is beautifully situated on a small hill, and which 
I have taken tlie liberty of describing as the apex of the 
pyramidal system of Education at work within the precincts 
of the city from which it derives its name. It has a Labora- 
tory, Museum, an Observatory, and the usual complement of 
chairs, besides one on Pedagogy, a new science almost system- 
atically taught with the help of such books, as “ Bain s Educa- 
tion as a Science” and Spencer on Education.” The lady 
element disappears entirely in the Professorial Staff here, and 
is far less prominent in the classes than in the schools of which 
it is the head. Then there arc Conventual schools maiutained 
by the Franciscan Brothers, the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters 
of the Sacrec^ Heart, aud the Sisters of Charity. There is a 
grand College also maintained by the Roman Catholics, >vho 
by the way own the grandest Churches in this, and all tho 
other cities of the Union, their cathedral at New York 
being the grandest ecclesiastical building in America. The 
Cincinnati Wesleyan College for young Ladies is a superb 
building and has a Drawing Department somewhat like the 
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School of Design attached to the Uuiversity. The Young 
Ladies’ lustitiite on Mount Auburn is also a grand building, 
from the tower of which one could have a complete view of 
Cincinnati. And the Lane Theological Seminary consists 
of clusters of buildings beautifully situated, and is worthily 
represented by efficient Preachers in America, and able Mis- 
sionaries abroad. Let me repeat with emphasis that the 
money expended for the education of the people of Cincinnati, 
estimated in round numbers at 300,000, .exceeds by several 
lacs the money expended by our Government for the Eductu 
tion of Oudh with its eleven millions and the North West 
Provinces with their thirty-eight or forty millions of souls ! 
And yet our Goveriimeut sanctions its education budgets most 
reluctantly and grudgingly, and loud cries are raised by sense- 
less writers as a rule against its so-called system of Eleemo- 
synary Education! A child born at Cincinnati can pass through 
its schools of various grades, go up to its University, and enter 
the world with all the advantages of a liberal education and 
broad culture free of charge ; and he or she would simply 
look upon the man presumptuous enough to call in question 
the propriety of educating boys and girls .at the expense of 
the state as only fit for an Insane Asylum ! 

Before 1 let fall my concluding observations I think it ad- 
visable to call attention to what may appropriately be called 
the festive elements of school-life in America. The day I was 
able to devote to visiting the schools of Cincinnati, under the 
guidance of their very intelligent and kind-hearted Superin- 
tendent, happened to be very propitious to my object ; as 
the High School pupils were having “ a little celebration” in 
honor of Emerson. They were assembled in a large hall be- 
fore a long and a pretty high platform, the young gentlemen 
occupying the seats towards the right and the young ladies 
those towards the left. Besides the seats occupied by tho 
Teachers and a couple of tables, tlicso was on tho platform 
^ large piano, and, I believe, some other musical iustruments. 
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The business of the afternoon consisted of a number of solos 
sung by expert lady and gentlemen singers, a number of selec- 
tions from the writings of the “ Inspired Madman” whose 
birthday they were celebrating gracefully recited ; and a num- 
ber of orations fitted to raise him to the skies delivered. The 
Superintendent closed the exercises by making a nice, iin- 
promtu speech, in which the main facts of Emerson's life wero 
briefly noticed, and his position !is a literary and philosophi- 
cal writer indicated. Between the exercises of the pupils 
and the closing addresses of the Superintendent I was called 
upon to speak, and, rny countrymen will be proud to hear, 
every word I said pierced like an arrow the susceptible hearts 
of my liearcrs. When I said that a meeting like that before 
me could not possibly be convened in our country, the etiquette 
current in it being dead-set against anything l:ke a free inter- 
course between the sexes, they felt unusually interested. 
When, moreover, I said that in India it was not considered 
respectable to play upon musical instruments and sing in 
public meetings like the one before me, they thought that I 
was a wonderful repertory of amusing information. And when 
I said that in India boy.s five years old wero married to girls 
three years old, convulsions of laughter were the result, and 
perhaps the conviction that I had come down from heaven — 
to entertain American audiences. Need I say that the heaven 
born orator from ‘‘ distant lud,” after having presented such 
interesting items of original information, sat down amid loud 
and prolonged cheering. If you, dear reader, wish to have 
a cheap reputation for oratorical power, go to America, and 
dwell in the simplest language on the commonest occurrences 
of your national life. 

While at a small, but beautiful town called Bucyruus I wit- 
nessed t]ie Closing, called by a strange anomaly of language, 
Coinmencemcnt Exercises of the flourishing High School 
there. The forms in the big hall, arranged in front of a 
platform were literally crowded with visitors, well dressed 
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ladies and gentlemen. The authorities seated on the Jplatform 
"were education officers and the Alderman of the Town, while 
the seats below the platform immediately towards the right, 
were occupied by the members of the Town Baud. The busi- 
ness commenced with soul-stirring music given by the Band. 
This over, a lady graduate of rather a slender frame but ami- 
able features, walked up to the platform, stood before the assem- 
bled visitors, bowed gracefully, •and delivered a speech of wel- 
come in the stylo rather affected in vogue in America. The 
speech was a repertory of fine sentiment, and its delivery was 
accompanied with jesticulations which certainly were graceful, 
though theatrical. Then came music and song, and then a 
recitation, and then another oration delivered iu a little more 
affected style by a gentleman graduate, and so on. When the 
exercises were over, the graduates, eight females and two 
males, w’ere made to stand in a row on the platform facing the 
chair occupied by tho Alderman or with their backs towards 
the audience. Short addresses wore delivered by the school 
Master and tho Chairman to the graduates, and the diplomas 
were then distributed to them. The band struck up music, a 
parting song was given, and the meeting \w3,s dismissed; — but 
before the final parting took place, the heroines and heroes of 
the afternoon, the graduates, had their hands enthusiastically 
ahaken by the public at largo and their brows encircled, to 
speak iu the American style, with the garlands of praise and 
congratulation. 

I bad the privilege of witnessing the varied closing exercises 
of the Ohio-Woslcyan University at Delaware, a small town in 
the state from which that institution derives ifsi-name. The 
first meeting I was present at in this place was that held in 
the spacious hall of the Ladies’ College, attached to the Uni- 
versity, thougli not forming one of its integral portions. Tho 
arrangements were not materially different from those I had 
noticed elsewhere, — rows of seats, separated by an aisle, and 
xoceding backwards from a high and long platform. The Hull 
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was literally crowded, and the music and singing were of the 
finest kind. Some recitations were given, and the papers read, 
one of which, that on the Woman suffrage question, appeared 
in a foregoing number of the Bengal Magazine, were of 
considerable merit. The diplomas were di.stributed in the 
usual manner, and an address to the graduates, delivered by 
the President of the College, closed the proceedings. Then 
there was a rush towards the ^adjoining studio wherein the 
nice pictures drawn by some of the young ladies were present- 
ed for inspection. Two or three days after these proceedings 
a grand concert was given by the young ladies in this hall. 
The audience was as large, and the cheering with which the 
pieces sung by individual ladies and by choirs, were received 
was loud and enthusiastic. One young lady succeeded in cut- 
ting a brilliant figuie. Her appearance on the platform, with her 
face uplifted and her hair clustering in graceful ringlets around 
her neck, was a signal for loud cheering, and her sweet voice 
raised in songs of exquisite pathos extorted loud bursts of ap- 
plause from the appreciative audience ; while the innumer- 
able vestiges of taste and refinement I noticed around me 
were a source of agreeable surprise to me, a barbarian from 
Asia ! 

The University exorcises vrero more varied, and consisted 
besides a series of special sabbath meetings, of a Boat-race, 
Athletic Sports, a Promenade, Exhibition Meetings and a 
farewell Reception, These I will notice in the order in which 
they came off. First of all however I must speak of the quiet 
sabbath meetings. The first was a love feast held in the 
Central Hall of the University, and rendered unusually inter- 
esting by the rich talk of the pupils, which showed that the 
formation of a character of exalted piety was aimed at over 
and abov^e intellectual culture of the broadest type. The 
second was a special service held in the Opera-House, the 
largest hall in the place, presided over by the President of the 
University, who dolivered a sermon directed against Agnosti- 
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cism, and apparently fitted to vindicate the questionable posi- 
tion that all that man needs to make him happy is belief in 
the existence of a God, a Moral Government and a Future 
State of Rewards and Punishments ? The President is an 
able speaker and a good Christian man, and I believe he was 
obliged by the tenor of his argument to leave unsaid what, if 
said, would have fitted the yawning gaps in his otherwise ex- 
cellent discourse. In the aftefnoon in the same Ilall a Mis- 
sionary meeting was convened, and of course the converted 
heathen' within reach was obliged to throw in his talk as*^ 
sort of bad interjection between well-cut and well-rounded 
orations gracefully delivered by ladies and gentlemen of su- 
perior education. The Boat-race came off on a fine morning. 
The Banks of the small river, on which the Town stands, were 
literally ablaze with groups of gaily dressed ladies and gentle- 
men, standing with their eyes fixed on its rather stagnant 
watery surface. On the opposite side stood a band ready to 
announce victory by sweet strains of music ; while the racers 
were engaged in slowly rowing up their bannered boats to- 
wards their starting point. When the rival vessels wero ready 
for a move, the signal was given ; and oh what grand exhibi- 
tions of muscular strength on the boats and what feverish excite- 
ment on tlie banks ! All eyes are fixed on the moviT}g vessels 
all voice is hushed, and every body is in a trepidation. The 
boats dart along the waters with extraordinary speed ; they 
almost justle each other, and the goddess o'* victory seems to 
tremble in the balance. The flag of the one seems to have 
got a few inches beyond that of the other. Marvellous feats of 
rowing are performed by the apparantly defea^ued party, but 
all in vain. The forward vessel crosses the terminus line, the 
bv.-standers send up poals of applause, the band strikes up 
triumphant music, and congratulations flow in thick showers 
around" the victors from all quarters. Several such attempts 
are made, and then the crowds retire to the University grounds 
to witness foot-races, high Jumps and other varieties of gym- 
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nastic exercises. The Promenade is thoroughly 'an American 
institution, and it is not unlike the pyrotechnic exhibitions 
with which the annual examinations of some schools in Cal- 
cutta used to conclude, when Lord Cram did not destroy all 
relish for healthy sports and amusements in school-going 
youngmen. The University grounds were brilliantly illiuni- 
Rated by rows of Chinese lanterns flashing along the walks 
and around the seats, and by a grand electric light ceutrically 
placed. A book was raised on one side to offer shelter and 
tibats to the loungers who might step in for refreshments, of 
which, in the shape of ice-creams, cakes and fruits, there was 
a splendid supply at hand. The students, male and female 
about to part for the vacation, strolled along the illuminated 
walks in fairs and in groups, the gentlemen handing the latlies 
or ladies hand in hand ; had their quantum sujfficit of parting 
talk ; exchanged jokes and reparties which evoked ringing 
laughter then and there, and were to occasion radiant smiles 
where recalled amid the plenitude of holiday enjoyment after* 
wards ; and took leave of one another by hearty shakes of hand^^, 
and, whore community of sex or existing relationships justifi- 
ed, tender kisses of love. The exhibition meetings were held, 
in the morning and afternoon of one and the same day, under 
the canopy of the skies, on the grounds, a portion of which 
was fitted up for the purposes, that is furnished with long 
rows of sefta arranged before a very long and a very high 
wooden platform. All Delaware was present in its gala dress, 
the distinguished visitors occupying the seats on the platform 
and the “ smaller fish” occupying seats below. Some of the 
graduates caixlb forward, one after another, and entertained 
the audience with essays and orations on the whole well 
written and well delivered. The subjects treated of in those, 
such as “ The Future of Italy”, “ Fidelity to the Present," 
** Defects of Philosophy,” were fresh, rather than hackneyed 
fitted to concentrate attention on the present, not to bury it 
with the dead past. A paper on the classics appeared to md 
3 
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particularly sensible, being entirely free from the maudlin 
sentimentalism ivhich sees nothing but beauty and grace in 
the literature of ancient Greece, and nothing but deformity 
in that of modern Christendom. A Band was ready to inter- 
ject sweet music between these demonstrations of .scholastic 
attainment. The Graduates stood in two rows before the 
audience, bad a thrilling speech addressed to them by the 
President, had moreover their "diplomas handed to them, and 
retired amid showers of congratulations flowing thick and 
fast from all quarters. The evening was the time fixed for 
the President’s reception, and a nicely furnished room in the 
Ladies’ college the place. The President’s lady was there 
early to receive the visitors, who were the graduates of the 
year, the ministers of the Town, the Professors, and ladies 
and gentlemen specially invited. These moved backwards and 
forwards talking, jesting, laughing amid the freedom of jovial 
intercourse and refined merriment. Nor, did they even in 
the midst of such unrestrained hilarity, forget your humble 
servant, dear reader, who had to stand volley after volley of 
questions about all sorts of things in his country. Are you 
not tired of being made lion of?” asked a kindhearted young 
lady. ” Madam — they, are so kind !” was my simple reply, 
though I felt disposed to say that I would give anything to 
be left alone for a few moments. Refreshments in the shape, 
of the inevitable ice-creams, fruits and cakes w^r^brought in 
and a very pleasant evening was spent by the graduates, w^ho 
were perhaps never to come together again within the walls 
of a College or any other building. No caste distinction be- 
tween the Professors and the pupils, such as pyevent feelings 
of mutual love and confidence from growing up between Pro- 
fessors and pupils in India, caste-distinction, I mean, religious 
on the side of the pupils and social and artificial on the part 
of the Professors h- 

This is one of the best universities in the West, if not in all 
America, and its Professorial staff is adorned by men of pro- 
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found piety and broad scholarship. Ono of these may justly 
be brought forward as one of the highest types of character 
reared under Christian influence, one of those types which have 
not their parallel in any non-Christian country, and which 
therefore are fitted to set forth the infinite superiority of our 
religion over those, which are sometimes very foolishly repre- 
sented as its rivals. Imagine a rare combination of intellec- 
tual and moral excellence, a man of transcendent abilities and 
attainments living as near God as it is possible for fallen man 
t5 do, meek as a little child, too humble to relish the idea of 
being called a Doctor of Divinity, too disinterested to think of 
anything but what is calculated to advance the welfare 
of his fellowmcn, too heavenly-minded to bo in any way dis- 
concerted by the crosses and disappointments of life ; — imagine, 
in a word, sublime type of piety, learning, meekness, enduring 
goodness, peace scarcely interrupted, and joy ever glowing ; 
and you have the great and good man who is the brightest 
ornament of the Professorial staff of the Ohio-Weslyan Uni- 
versity, a jewel of surpassing brilliance amcing jewels. Under 
the training of men of such breadth of scholarship and depth of 
piety, men have been brought up who are distinguishing them- 
selves, all the world over, either as ministers or as missionaries, 
and to whom both Christendom and heathendom are indebted 
for much of the good work that is now being done within their 
broad limj|;s. Pious and scholarly men like our own Dr. 
Scott of Bareilly are representing the excellence of its sys- 
tem of education, and that of those by whom it is worked 
out, in heathen lands. Nowhere do we come across so many 
specialists or fnen of one idea or rather one line of intellec- 
tual persuits as within the precincts of American or European 
Universities. With this fact I was never so much impressed 
as when I had the honor of conversing with some of the 
Professors of this, and those of the University of EvaQ«ton» • 
near Chicago, a University represented by many earueat' 
Missionaries in India. You visit ono of these Professors, 
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apd you find yourself in the atmosphere of metaphysical 
theology, and hear of notljing but predestination, fore- 
knowledge, divine sovereignty, human agency, the self- 
dptermining power of the will, or of the prevailing disposition 
determining it, Go to another, and you hear of nothing but 
mollusks and vertibrates ; while a third is never tired of talk- 
ing of acotylodons and dicotyledons. These great men live, 
each in his own atmosphere of thought, buried in their libra- 
ries, and far indeed above the level of the low desires and 
ambitions and activities of mankind in general, Even wheil 
not adorned by piety, as the majority of them happily are, they 
are in the world, but not of the world in one important sense 
at least 1 

Now I come to my general remarks on the American system 
of education. Observe in the first place the mixed character 
of these institutions. They are institutions not for boys and 
youngmen only, not for girls and young ladi<^s only, but for 
pupils of both sexes. The female element very nearly balances 
the male element in Schools of all grades, from those called 
Primary to those called High; and is overbalanced only in 
University Colleges, Female pupils beat male pupils in iEsthe- 
tics, polite literature and in the graces of composition; but 
they are beaten by their rivals in mathematics and mental 
philosophy. In the published Lists of graduates of High 
Schools, the female element is overwhelmingly pi'e^nderant ; 
while in those of Universities it is thrown into the back- 
ground by the male element. In a word the young of both 
sexes are brought up together; and nothing I saw in America 
was to me grander than the assiduity and perseverance with 
wdiich members of the weaker sex seemed to compete with 
those of the stronger, not only in schools and colleges, but in 
the varied walks of life, those only excepted from which they 
are arbitrarily debarred. But mere sentimentalism must be 
set aside, and the important question raisod-^how does this 
ipixtuie, 50, to apeak, of sexes in public schools work ? Doc- 
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tors in America take different and opposing sides as regards 
t)iis problem ; and when doctors disagree, who can decide h 
Some i)ersons, who have had a great deal to do with schools, 
are loud and emphatic in their condemnation of the system, 
as on the whole demoralizing ; while others equally welU, 
versed are as loud and emphatic in upholding it as fitted to 
humanize and exalt all the parties brought under its influence. 
More reliable opinion can bo elicited from the pupils them- 
selves than from the teachers ; and the testimony of two of 
tl/bm with whom I managed to have a talk on the subject, is 
by no means very favorable. It would obviously be absurd 
to represent the system as perfectly innocuous. Such a re-t 
presontatioii would simply be the ascription of perfection to a 
human institution. That the system occasionally leads to 
scandals of a serious character may be presumed. Young 
persons of both sexes cannot be together in class rooms and 
on pleasure grounds for hours and days and months and 
years without being tempted to overleap the bounds of pro-, 
priety, decency, and moral rectitude ; and so in American 
Bcliools, where this phenomenon is realized as nowhere else on 
the surface of the globe, billets and love letters are exchanged-, 
frequently, marriages take place rarely without the interven- 
tion of priests and ceremonies, and even scandalous elope- 
incuts are not unknown. But it must be observed that pro- 
priety is tlie rule and scandal the exception. If the system 
were now introduced into India, the result would be the re- 
verse of what is displayed ou the other side of the Atlantic : 
scandal would be the rule and propriety the exception. Such^ 
is the wide ^ap between the state of morality here and the: 
state of morality there ! In the growth of exalted sentiments 
of morality, and associations and traditions that make unres^ 
trained iujercourso between the sexes in and out of schools 
source ou the whole of blessing, rather than curse, we see, as 
iu so many other things, the infinite superiority of our reli- 
gion over, those prevalent iu heathen countries like our own 
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Opinion is however gravitating towards condemnation on the 
whole of a stem of education which does not shield parties 
inclined to be wild from influences of a demoralizing character ; 
and as other nations ought to think twice before imitating 
America in its rage for mixed schools and colleges. 

One great defect of American schools and colleges is their 
tendency to foster an artificial^style of speaking and writing. 
“ Babu English” is nowhere in vogue so much as in America, 
and almost every oration I listened to and every sermon 1 
beard reminded me of the fustian which passes for good 
English amongst our educated countrymen. But “Babu 
English” is not half so unendurable as the affected, theatri- 
cal stylo of speaking or oratory tauglit in American institu- 
tions. About a quarter of a century ago, we used to hear in 
Calcutta younginen delivering what they called “ speeches,” 
modulating their voices according to the nature of their deli- 
verances, accompanying their utterances with appropriate 
jesticulations, and going through in a somewhat sing-song 
voice what might justly be called theatrical performances. 
That style of speech-making is now happily out of date ; and 
a natural tone and earnestness of uttcrabce are taking the 
place of theatrical accents and rhetorical flourishes. But 
America in this respect is behind the age, behind even the 
stage of progress which this backward country has reached 
under English guidance. There elocution is tauglit as a 
science, the pomposity in style and atfeCjation in delivery, 
from which educated people recoil in horror, are the order 
of the day. The essays read by young graduates of both 
sexes may be brought forward as specimens of bkd taste ; and 
as to the orations, — don’t mention them ! — they are marvels of 
irffectation both in style and delivery. The young lady speaker 
modulates her voice, causing it to rise or fall as her argii- 
meht is sublimated or brought down, and shows her oratori- 
cal skill in varieties of gesticulations, now moving her 
hand, then thrusting forward her right foot, and anon raising 
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her eyes heavenward, as if lifted above herself by some 
irresistible gush of heavenly feeling. Such gesticulations, 
however, when accompanying the sweet utterances of a nice- 
looking young lady, or even of a nice-looking young man are 
pardonable ; but when a middle — aged speaker of an ungainly 
exterior and ugly face attempts them, they become positively 
ridiculous. I was impressed with ^this fact when I listened 
in a small town to an oration delivered by a foolish minister 
of the gospel on thp Soldiers* Decoration Day, or the Day 
when flowers and garlands are formally scattered over the 
graves of those patriots, who died in the last wai', fighting for 
the restoration of the Union to its pristine glory. A man of 
dwarpish stature, somewhat corpulent, with a huge protuber- 
ance beneath his chin, was the orator ; and he simply made 
himself ridiculous. He changed his voice about a dozen times 
causing it to range between the low notes of sorrow and the 
glad swell of victory and triumph, — he went through a series 
of gesticulation seen nowhere outside the stage of a third- 
rate theatre, — he stooped, ho crouched, ho stretched himself 
forward, he heaved backward, he walked to and fro, he 
stamped on the floor ; in a word he did what would in Eng- 
land have led to his being hissed off the platform. But if 
these orators were to confine their theatrical performances to 
the school-plaltform and occasions like the one on which this 
gentleman distinguished himself, much mischief would not 
be done. But they sometimes carry them to the Pulpit, and 
and sermons are sometimes converted into exhibitions of 
mimicry and tom-foolery. “ Why are so many Americans 
prone to wa^e their strength on mere rhetoric and show ?” 
— I once put this question to an able preacher who seemed 
averse to this sort of eloquence. His reply was characteristic 
— “An average American congregation like these thinga” 
America needs at least half a century of training to come 
up to the staiidard of excellence attained by youngmen in 
Cambridge and Oxford, — young men who are systematically 
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tftught to avoid all ostentation and pedantry, never to make 
«se of a supei-fluous word, and never to bring in an irrele- 
vant thought. But these youngmen, whose sermons are short 
And sweet, perfect models of good taste and sound logic, can 
not influence the masses, who long fur a little of that rhetoric 
And that digression, which they scrupulously avoid. Hence 
their preaching is not accompanied with res ults which ranters 
secure by a turgid style, in^ngruous metaphors and harsh 
transitions. What are they to do ? Are they to come down 
And pander to the vitiated taste of their audiences ? This 
their education makes it impossible for them to do ; and 
hence they must embrace the ranting fraternity as their 
allies, and not look down upon them. The time will come, 
tvhen ranters will be exposed, and their excellence perceived ! 
but till such time come, they may, and, I think, should try and 
Steer a middle course between the theatrical displays of Ame- 
rican oratory and that standard of practical eloquence which 
is a little too lofty for ordinary people. 

Ram Ohandba Bose. 


BENGALI PROVERBS. 
By J. C. Dutt. 


‘ Proverbs’ says Lord Bacon " arc the wLs of a na tion epi- 
tomised.” In these days of scientific culture, perhaps it may 
be as well to call them ” fossil remains of history.” Indeed 
proverbs are a pleasant study when viewed from this point. 
It is quite interesting to mark how the records of events long 
past lie imbeded in our words, proverbs, lullabies, &c. Those' 
who would read with attention the collection of the Bengali' 
pTOv«!]d>S by the Rev. Mr. Long (a name which will be long 
ramembered in Bengal with gratitude for much nobler work 
tban-tbis colleciioD,) • could nut foil to be struck with the fact' 
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that the people whose proverbs these arc, were thoroughly 
agricultural. Allusions to agricultural objects aro so nume- 
rous, GUO may say so universal in these proverbs, that one is 
forced to the conclusion that we were once a nation of agri- 
culturists; a conclusion doubtless humiliating to those who 
style themselves as the nobility of the laud, but none the less 
real. 

Many will remember the gentte voice of the nurse lulling 
to sleep a baby with tlie well-known lullaby 

1 ^16 &c. Here is an invitation 

to the moon to come and mark the fore-head • of the child 

/ 

with a ray of his light; and as an inducement, he is promised 
the broken parts of the rice when it is husked, aiul tho 
head of the iish when it is cut. How vividly this lullaby 
calls up to mind the quiet incidents of village life, the husk- 
ing of the paddy, the catching fish from the tank on great 
occasions ; — quite rural occupations which town people know 
not and could not have alluded to in their songs. The vil- 
lager has paddy but not husked rice always in liis house, nor 
does he daily catch big fish from his tank ; and with truly 
rural simplicity he makes a conditional promise to the moon, 
and the moon must >vait till the rice is husked and the fish is cut. 
What an accurate aud simple picture of rural life and rural 
imagination ! Again, we have another infantine song in which 
the marriage of a boy is promised in a land where they plough 
with and and where such dainties as fish and 
vegetable come in baskets. Rural imagination could 
compass no greater luxuries than these ! We cannot pass 
over another vf ry beautiful lullaby 

eqr.q1 I C'fCTI I How 

accurately this expresses the anxiety and perhaps the false 
excuses of the cultivator who is called upon to pay the rent 
by the inrading Burgi (a general term to signify the Mah- 
rattas, the Pindarees and others who overran the country on 
the decline of the Mahomedan power.) The depredations of 
4 
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the Western people have long since ceased, and yet we have 
here a fossil stone in the simpe of a lullaby to speak tlie fact 
that once they were. The people of Bengal were nothiug if 
not agricultural, and on them the rise and fall of kingdoms 
and empire:^ did make no impression. Consequently there is 
nothing in their sayings to indicate the fall of the Mahome- 
dan kingdom or of the inaiiy vicissitudes of power which trans- 
pired in the end of the last cehtury. The depredations of the 
Mahrattas and the Pindareea have alone, been preserved in 
their songs, and why ? Because these peop le in their devasta- 
tions having a? much to deal with the people as with princes. 
The swarms of the Mahrattas not only stood battles aud 
faced the rulers of the country in the open ground, but they 
also came upon the people unawares, cut up their paddy, de- 
molished their homesteads and pillaged their quiet aud peace- 
ful villages. 

We have said that the rise and fall of kingdoms did not 
attract the attention of the people of Lower Bengal, and so 
few sayings indicative of such changes are to be met with in 
our domestic conversation. One thing is however worth men- 
tioning. Among our indoor pastimes we have a game which 
goes by the name of “ Mogul-Pathan/* This represents the 
frequent wars which took place for many years between those 
two powers. Lines are drawn on the ground, and on two 
sides of the square so constructed the players lake their seats 
with two sorts of pebbles which represent the armies of the 
Moguls and the Pathans respectively ; and thus the players go 
on enacting even to this day in peaceful villages, the battles 
which raged some centuries ago. Had the Mogpils been able 
to overcome the Pathans by a single victory or even after a 
ttiort war, the people in all probability would not have handed 
down the fact of such wir in their pastimes. But the long 
Wlhrs and obstinate battles which convulsed the country dur- 
ing the struggles between the two tribes, and their consc- 
Kjuexic^i the burning of villages and the massacred inhabi- 
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tants, could not but be felt by the peasantry who without- 
reaping any advantage in the success of either party had to 
bear all the evils attendant on war. 

We have another pastime of the same sort which clearly 
points to our primitive rural life. If is called g ‘ Bagbundi ” or 
‘‘the capture of the tiger.*' In this game one party takes 
big piece of stone which represents the tiger, while his op- 
ponent takes a certain number* of small stones which repre- 
sent so many goats. , If the “ tiger* * can manage to “ eat up *' 
alt the “goats’* he wins the game. But if, on the contrary, the 
other player can so move his innocent animals^^^s to surround 
and block up the way of their fierce antagonist, the “goats** win. 
It is hardly necessary to remind those of your readers who 
have been in Bengal villages that the Bengal tiger and leo- 
pard commit frequent havoc even now in some villages. It 
is no wonder tliat the villagers should somehow commemorate 
these dtqjredations in their daily-life pastimes. 

Of our good friend the tiger we have something more to 
say. Had Sing, a general of Runjit Sing, so signally defeated 
the Afghans in a battle and ruled over them with such 
severity that it is said the Afghans to this day frighten their 
children to sleep with the phraze “Harising aya** or “Harising 
is come.*' The case is similar to that of Arabian mothers 
frightening their children with the name of Richard Planta- 
genate, or of English mothers hushing their babies with the 
throats of the great Napoleon and his threatened invasion. 
In Bengal we have no such political apparitions, not that there 
have not been great warriors or cruel tyrants in this part of 
India, but their cruelties were generally confined to the ze- 
mindars and petty chiefs of the country, and did not generally 
reach the agricultural people. Yet is Bengal children be- 
come as unruly as in Afghanistan or elsewhere, and then it 
becomes necessary for the Bengal parents to hush them to 
sleep by calling in the shapes of tigers and jackals which 
abound in the neighbourhood of their villages. Do not these 
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fects clearly shew that our ancestors were more completely 
rural than we are ? 

Again, if we turn our attention to our proverbs we find 
many of those which we daily use are clearly of rural origin. 
Any one who will take the trouble to turn over the pages of 
the collection made by the Revd. Mr. Long will find the truth of 
the assertion. Take for instance one that occurs in the first page 
“Fish from tTfie deep water” signifying tho 
fruit of great labor. Similarly wo have “ Fish 

from the shallow water.” Again, 

** In shallow ‘ w(iter the small fish play about briskly”, a hit to 
those flippant and pert little men who try to make a deal of 
their little learning. “ If 

you go to catch fish your body will be soiled with mud.” 
These and similar proverbs clearly show that those who coined 
them were familiar with fishing, 

I ftp ^[ 1 ? II “It was well 

for tho fisherman when he spread his thread and net, but what 
a mistake he made by buying bull.” This is a verso which 
derides the fisherman who turned a cultivator, or in general 
those who change their fathers’ uccupatioh. In India, trade and 
calling descend from, father to son from generation to gener- 
ation, and it is not at all surprising that the man who changes 
his trade and chance to suffer by it should be an object of 
derision. But trades alluded to, viz., those of fishermen and 
agriculturists, point to the rural origin of ^.lie proverb. 

' The foliowing proverb nrx 

catching birds of the forests by spreading the net in the sky” 
denotes another rural occupation, that of a fowkr. 

From the trades of fishermen aud bird-catchers let ns pass 
on to that of tho agriculturists, and we shall find many pro- 
verbs relating to agriculture, *1t^1 ^fC^T 

“ Have I drawn ladder on your field of ripened corn ?” 
is a very frccpxent expression, and signifies “ Have I injured 
' 70 U so very muaji ?” To indicato tlie sudden prosperity of a 
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maa hitherto slighted we have the proverb 
^1^^ “ This time six ploughs belonging to Chaku are at 

work.” The two chhs make an amusing alliteration, while 
there is a quiet humour in the name of Chaku which signifies 
a diminutive size, and which contrasts beautifully with his 
sudden rise! We say again “To 

show the vegiitable field to a beggar”, signifying that the 
beggar is sure to take advantage of such a knowledge. We 
cannot help citing another beautiful proverb which refers to 
the effects of idleness, 

“ He who does not plough though he ha^^qaltle, his misery 
lasts for ever.” Bengal peasants do not appear to have been 
happy, or we would not then have had such a proverb as 

\ The cultivator 

lives in misery for only eleven months, all the rest of the year 
he passes at ease.” How sarcastically this expresses the hard 
lot of the cultivators. To the same effect we have the follow- 
iug “ The cultivators cultivate but 

others enjoy.” Although coined perhaps centuries ago the 
proverb is not obsolete, and the rich zemindars of the land 
are trying to this day to secure a little more yet of by 

opposing all concessions in favor of, the ryot, and trying to 
keep them the degraded poor sons of toil that they are. An- 
other proverb, and wc hope our zemindars friends will excuse 
us for citing it, very curtly expresses the love which the ze- 
mindars bear towards the cultivators. “ A zemindars’ love is 
like that of a Mahomedau s for the heus.” How well this love 
of zemindars for their ryots is exemplified by their present 
attitude towards tho Rent Bill ! 

As rice is universally cultivated in Lower Bengal we have 
several proverbs in which this grain figures prominently. 

“ when the aus crop is over, the amiin begins.’ 
When one neglects his property and squanders his substance we 
say that he does not know “ The proportion 

of husked rice that comes out of paddy,” This is as much as to 
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say tbat lie does not know the value of the thing he neglects. 
To indicate the prosperity of a man we have the saying, 

I I “ See he has got kine, wife and paddy’', 

we say ^ai I “ He|has neither rice 

nor paddy but his barn is full of rats.^* sit^ I- 

" He who has not paddy is still very proud** is an ironical ex- 
pression, '' Hymns to Shiva when 

husking rice**, an expression for something not a-propos, some- 
thing uncalled for and unfitted for the occation. 

^t?l His words are proud, who has paddy in his 

barn.** 

Referring toagriculture in general andagricultnral implements 
we have many sayings, cfjc^ 1 5 1 

•*06 entered as a needle but came out as a plough-share.** 
The saying refers to those ungrateful people who manage to 
gain admittance to a place like the point ot a needle, but once 
admitted take advantage of their position to displace all 
around them. I “It is bet- 

ter to have an empty cowshed than to have vicious cows in it.** 
The following saying describes the benefits of early showers. 

I “ Glorious the king and virtuous the country if it 
rains at the end of 3Iagk If it rains in Falgoon the crop 
grows in double quantity.** How entirely we depend on culti- 
vation is.showu in the following proverb, '5’iC^ •TtC*! I 

"Misery is averted by the crop of the field.*'; 

We have already said that the tiger being a frequent visitor 
of villages could not escape having a place in our popular 
sayings. Here we quote some proverbs which vefer to these 
mveuous* animals as well as to that still more deadly enemy 
of man, the sn«li;e. Tt? l “ In au obscure 

village the Jackal is tlie tiger” ^ I “To 

bill seven snakes by one stroke of the cudgel.** This corres- 
ponds to the English proverb, To kill two birds at a throw.** 

I “ The fox when he fights becomes 
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a tiger.” ^fsi? Csift^ cn <119 ^1^5 | " The ero. 

codile ill the water and the tiger in the laud break the neck 
of man whenever they get at him” How accurately the abovd 
represents the country we inhabit covered with swamps and 
jangles, where beasts wage war with man on almost equal 
terms. Inundations, which occur so often in Lower Bengal, 
have not escaped tlie observation of our people, and we have 
several proverbs on the subject Such as, <[fc^^ 
f^fsf I A Fishing boat before a boro,” and 

“How long does a sand embankment last?” 

I “ Water is not stop^ji^d by embank- 
ments of sand.” Famine finds mention in such proverbs aa 

1 Famine lasts for a short 
time, but its memory lasts long.” Hero wc have an evidence 
that famines were not of frequent occiirrcnco before. But to 
turn to our friends the tiger &c. \ 

* Tiger to the weak but jackal to the strong” refers to those 
who arc sneaking before their superiors but insolent to their 
inferiors. "STtC^^ *?t^ | Magh 

the tiger feels cold, but the weak feel cold always.” 

I “ Evening comes just where there 
is fear of tiger,” is a saying which refers to those curious combi- 
nations of unfortunate circumstances w hich so often happen 
in this life, lii the noble words of Shakespere “ wdien mis- 
fortunes come, they come not single spies, but in battaliions.” 

I “ Cannot catch a 
hela (a nonpoisonous snake) and goes to catch a cobra”, a hit 
at those who launch beyond their depths. 

The numerous allusions to rural objects and rural order of 
life in the extracts we have made, and more such extracts may 
be multiplied to any extent, clearly prove that the inhabitants 
of Bengal were in previous centuries an agricultural people 
even more exclusively so than they are now. A few more pro- 
verbs relating to the occupation of our women may not be 
uninteresting. The well-known simple machine Dlienki with 
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which the village women husk rice, and that equally celebra- 
ted primeval wheel, the Charka, with which they spin ( or at 
least used to spin, for Manchester in our day has completely 
ruined that industry) are the burdens of many of our pro- 
verbs. ‘‘First oil your own 

churka,*' is said to those who busy themselves with other peo- 
ples* affairs. CI?T^ CTtCc^S The Dhenki 

must husk rice even if it goes to heaven**, is a saying which ap- 
plies to those unfortunate men to whom even. change of circum- 
stance brings no relief. “ stop spinning 

for useless work ”, Thus we can go on citing proverbs and 
sayings indicative of our rural occupations, rural scenes and 
rural habits, but we must here stop, as what wc have said 
above is quite enough. 

From proverbs if we turn to words we find the evidence of 
of our rural descent not less strong. The subject is a vast 
one and cannot possibly be dealt with adequately at the end 
of an article, and we shall therefore confine our remarks to 
two or three words only, just to show that investigation 
this head may be exceedingly interesting to those who have 
a mind to do it. Take for example the word ^UlS which 
means leaf, it also denotes a plate from which wc take our food. 
Thus means “ there is no rice in so 

and so’s plate.” And means, that “no 
plate has been laid for so and so.’* The broad leaf of the 
bannas and others still serve as plates among the villagers, 
and even among the city people on occassions of great feasts, 
and no doubt served us such from remote antiquity. For whoa 
we consider that the word is derived fromc the Sanskrit 
word (leaf) and the Sanskrit word for a vessel <1T3y wo 
at once see the evidence we were looking for. 

'We will take another word, a small shell, which was 
once a current coin and is current even now though to a limit- 
ed extent. Now by we mean wealth in general. Wo 
•ay '‘f Vfj "K you got wealth you get friends” 
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Here is a word which, to use a geological metaphor, is in a 
transitioR state, not yet quite a fossil, years more, and f 
will lose the little currency it still has, and the word will 
signify wealth only without any referenee to the coin. 

Lullabies, proverbs, sayings, words, and even our pastimes 
all point to the same conclusion that the people of Bengal 
have ever been an exclusively ^agricultural race. With the 
exception of the capital of Bengal and one or two large trad- 
ing towns the entire province under the Mahomedan regime 
was purely agricultural and covered with villages and small 
agricultural towns ; land was the great and^ indestructible 
heritage oL the peaceful population of Bengal. It was a heri- 
tage which wars could not destroy, which foreign invaders 
could not take away, which tyrannical rulers could not rob. 
Under an oppressive foreign rule, therefore, under increasing 
wars and political changes, the quiet people of Bengal stuck to 
their land and cultivated their field as the one safe means of 
their national subsistence. The Bhadralolce people as well as 
the Itarloke people were equally engaged in agriculture, the 
former employing hired labor, the latter holding the plough 
themselves. Ambitious men frequented the Subadar’s court 
to make their fortunes ; well-to-do traders had their shops in 
bigger or smaller towns, others again remained away from 
villages for various other reasons. But even these people 
were not so entirely divorced from agriculture and village 
life as the urban population of the present day. They had 
their homes in village, they had their fields and cultivation 
and village homesteads where their families lived while 
they worked ift towns for gain ; and they came back to their 
homes and to the bosom of their native green fields at least 
once a year to celebrate the great puja and to meet their friends 
and relations. It is no exaggeration therefore to say that 
the entire population of Bengal was agricultural ; such small 
towns as there were, were composed mostly of enterprising 
men who bad come from villages to make their moneyi but 
6 ' 
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■^ho still look^ Back to their rilla^ huts and eultivation as 
ibBir hdina. Trade imd inanafacture too were carried on at 
fehBt as much in agricultural villages as in towns, tf the 
finest maslins and clothes Were mode in towns like Dacca and 
Sahti^ore, the millions Of looms which supplied Coarser cloth- 
Jttg to the entire nation Were worked in Villages and not in 
ibWnS. Each village had its,, blacksmith, its carpenter, its 
W^hennkn, its barber, its potter and its shopkeeper ; and 
thus ti^e itself, instead of being confined to great and popu- 
iOuVCentres, adapted itself to the habits a purely agricul- 
Batidn. tt was thus that the people of Bengal whila 
they produced sotne manufactures and Carried on some trade, 
heverlheless managed to live a purely agricultural life ; and 
& a Consequence our tramerous proverbs and sayings iuvari* 
hbty allude to agriculture as the one great and univ^al pursuit 
hf theiialion. 

A great Change has now come over the face of the country. 
Hhe British conquest of Bengal has given security to life and 
property, has stimulated trade and commerce oven with other 
j^s of the world, ttod a vast town population engaged in 
tiades and industries and entirely divorc^ from agriculture is 
growing almost beforb our eyes on all sides. From C^utta 
to Chinsmfah the HOoghly reflects on her broad bosom large 
thriving towns which Were little more than hamlets before the 
came. Oovernmont offices too have multiplied, and 
is now dotted with large toWiis peopled by men 
who livO there from generation to generation engaged in 
Iraijbs hud inilustHes and divorced from agrienlture. Many a 
Schoolboy tmd many n child in Calcutta, Ohinsumh or Serampore 
St tiieir own natidiird proVetbs, and ask in wonder 
llhiSt is l^t, -and What is WWtW ! Such has 

I bur hWtib'nai habits ! 
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realities of INDIAN LIFE. 

I.— The Peer of Patna. 

The town of S^sserdm, or Shahasram, stands on tho Grancf 
Trunk Road where it passes through the district of Behar. It 
is principally famous for the tomb^ of Shere Sh^h and Selim ; 
and has many picturesque dfrelling-houses also. One of 
these was owned by a Maliomodan named Koodrutooldh Khdn, 
a man of considerable property and influence, who was still 
better known all over the country as a simpleton. 

One day a pdllcee carried by several bearers chanced to 
stop before the house ; or, at all events, it seemed to have stop- 
ped there by chance. 

“ Who, I wonder,'* asked Koodrutooldh of one of his atten- 
dants, “ can be going about with so much equipage through 
the town.** 

Oh, sir, don't you know ? It is the great peer of Patna 
who knows the science of alchemy, and has the reputation 
of possessing preternatural resources.’* 

Koodrutooldh had heard of the man, and his curiousily 
being excited to know more of him, he determined to culti- 
vate his personal acquaintance, and with this intent came out 
of his house in haste to prevent the pdlkee from moving off 
and, after much importunity, prevailed on the peer to enter 
his house and stay with him for a time. The promises of the 
rich man to reward the sago handsomely made no impression 
OR him ; but, being a spiritual teacher by profession, he agreed 
to remain wiUi Koodrutooldh for the purpose of imparting 
lessons of wisdom to him. 

The name of the sage was Goldm Imdurn : he resided prin- 
cipally at Patna, though that was not his birth-place. Ha 
had many disciples scattered all over Behar, and ho made an 
annual tour among tl»em for four months, rooeiviiig, it is sup- 
posed, large contributions of money from tpaRy of thein. 
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What ho earned ia this was was not precisely known ; but he 
lived so extravagantly for the rest of the year that people 
were at a loss to understand how, without any ostensible 
means of living, he could do so, unless be had secret unlimit- 
ed sources to draw upon ; and they therefore eagerly believed 
that he could either convert anything into gold, or had power 
over those who could supply him with money to any amount. 

" Now, master, they say that you can turn anything into 
gold. Is that true V* 

“ You need not believe all that other people say of me, my 
son. I have Agreed to teach you all I know, and you shall 
learn in a short time whether the wise can or cannot com- 
mand the spirits of the invisible world to obey them.’* 

The peer and Koodrutooldh were now in constant inter- 
course with each other, and the pupil learnt with great assi- 
duity to draw magical figures which the sage said would 
gradually reveal to him the secrets of his art. 

" When you have completed a thousand of these charmed 
circles and two thousand of these triangles your copper ink- 
stand will be converted into a golden one and when the re- 
quisite numbers of circles and triangles were completed be- 
hold the promise of th/3 master was fulfilled ! By a juggler’s 
trick a really golden inkstand had replaced the copper one; 
and the pleasure of KoodrutooUh at this success knew no 
bounds. 

'*Oh, master, you must oblige me by ae ^epling this riding 
horse which I have bought for you for 250 rupees." 

** How can I do so, my son ?" said the sage, when I have 
never yet accepted a dumree fioin any man ? My instructions 
are not for sale. I feel a love for you and have promised to 
teach you all I know. I shall teach you the secret of com^ 
manding untold wealth ; but do not ask me to receive any- 
thing whatever from you in return." 

' It was clear from this that the peer had no mercenary 
motives, and Koodrutool^h’s confidence in him became iux- 
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plicit and unbounded. He continued to draw mugical figures 
as belore under the master’s direction, and master and pupil 
sat for hours and hours together so employed, drinkiug con- 
secrated sherbet which was prepared by the master himself. 
One day the master pointed out to his pupil something that 
the angels had written in saffron on the gold inkstand which 
they had given to him in exchange for his copper one. Kood- 
rutooldh had great difficulty in deciphering the words, for the 
angels have the nasjby habit of writing a crabbed hand ; but 
ho did succeed in doing so. They contained an exhortation 
to him to bear with firmness an agony of thirty-nine hours 
which would open to him all the mysteries which Jemsheed 
had known, and, this condition fulfilled^ would he not be 
equal to the greatest sages that had ever lived ? 

“ Oh, my father,’’ said Koodrutooldh, “ I have placed my- 
self wholly under your guidance, and shall be very wretched 
till this knowledge is acquired. An agony of thirty-nine 
hours has no terrors for me/’ 

Having thus prepared the way for it Gol^m Imdum now 
proceeded to give the finishing stroke to his art. “ Surely we 
can now command the angels to obey us,” said he. ‘‘Draw a 
thousand magic circles on one sheet of gaper, and then with- 
in those circles draw a thousand parallelograms, and then 
deposit the paper with Rs. 1,199 in my pdlkee which is in the 
compound, and we shall call upon the angels to send us in re- 
turn 55,000 dindrs of burnished gold.” 

The obedient pupil did as he was directed ; the circles and 
parallelograms were completed, and the paper with a bag cou- 
taining Rs. 1,199 was deposited in the pdlkee of the sage, 
which was carefully guarded by his bearers, while pupil and 
master, looked out on it from a verandd of the bouse where 
they were seated. The cooling sAcrbeMvas freely drunk; but 
for some reason or other it did not agree this afternoon with 
Koodrutooldh. He complained of nausea and pain in the 
stomach, and a vague idea crossed his mind that everything 
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WM not going on (fright. The suspicion howoyor was easiijr 
assuaged by the peer reminding him of the saffren writing of 
the angels on the golden inkstand, which had premised that 
jjirery mystery would be cleared up as soon as the agony wag 
over. 

" But the agony, father, is becoming very great,” said 
Koodnitooldh, in a piteous tone. " 1 cannot endure the pain 
I feel in my stomach.” ^ 

“ Ah, if the agony be increasing so fast, it “'tist be very 
sear its end, even though you have scarcely had an hour 'of 
it yet. I had better therefore go and see in the pdlkee what 
the angels are about.” 

The sage accordingly went out into the compound, and then 
got into bis pdlkee and bolted ; and the master of the house 
being taken very seriously ill at the same time with purging 
nnd vomiting no one looked after the fugitive. 

Koodrutoolah died next morning in great agony. Several 
persons who saw the body of the deceased deposed that it 
bad changed colour aud bore signs of poisoning; but a medi- 
cal examination of the contents of the stomach could dis- 
cover no trace of poison. There was no doubt however that 
the peer had given hitn a potion, after drinking which he fell 
ill, and, as the peer decamped shortly after with the 
Ea. 1,199 deposited in his pdlkee, it was clear that he did in- 
tend at lease to stupify his victim for a time to prevent pur- 
suit ; and there was sufficient presumptive evidence that this 
ftotion eventually deprived Koodrutoolah of bis life. 

The peer was therefore sentenced to coaHnement for lifd, 
and bis knowledge of alchemy was thus lost to t^e world. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN AMERICA. 


It is desirable to set forth the effects of the comprehensive 
system of national education described in our last paper as 
embodied in social life in America. It is certainly a fact that 
social life in a country is the resultant of a great variety of 
forces, not merely of those at work iu its educational institu- 
tions ; but it must, be confessed that it receives its color and 
complexion more from its general S3^stem of education than 
from any one thing or any dozen things. put together ihat can 
be named. Take for instance a country like America, which 
can justly boast of a s^^steiu oF education more coinprchensivo 
than what is carried out in the most advanced of the other 
civilized coutitries in the world. Its social life is the out- 
come of all the moral forces at work within its precincts, — its 
current traditions and associations, its religion, politics, princi- 
ples of nioraUexcellence and ideas of etiquette. But all these 
forces are found in miniature, so to speak, in its all-embracing 
system of education, and so its social life may in one sense be 
represented as the result of that .system. At all events it is 
desirable," after having feebly attempted to give an insight 
into its nature, to pause and set forth its influences in the type 
of social life of which it is the main, if not the sole productive 
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cause. But before its results as thus embodied arc set forth 
let us make one or two preliminary observations. The first 
refers to the great importance attached to technical education 
in America. An American gentleman’s education is scarcely 
considered completed till he has learnt a trade. The indus- 
trial element in education is almost as highly prized amongst 
our Trans- Atlantic brethren . as it was amongst the ancient 
Jews, who had amongst them a proverb to the effect that if a 
father neglected to teach his boy a trade his guilt was as great 
as if he had made him a thief ! Some of the Missionaries who 
have come out to our country from America are men of super- 
ior education ; but amongst them one scarcely comes across a 
person who can not make good chairs and tables as well as 
write good sermons and lectures ; while regarding a few Ameri- 
can Missionaries it may justly be said that the chairs they 
make arc decidedly better than the sermons they deliver. To 
their admirable appreciation of technical education, and prac- 
tical arrangements for diffusing such education, are to be as- 
cribed some of those grand elements of the national life of 
the American people to which we shall have to refer by and 
bye. Meanwhile let us observe in the second place that the 
intelligence spread by the educational institutions of America, 
both public and private, is broadened, if not deepened, by its 
wonderfully productive journalistic Press. No country on the 
surface of the globe is so rich in Newspapers and Periodicals 
as America, The papers of “ the da/' or of “ the hour” — as 
several editions of some of the big newspapers are issued in 
the ^course of a day — are to be seen here, there, everywhere ; 
in street-cars, railway carriages, petty shops,' grand stores, 
ordinary dining saloons, magnificent hotels, — ^in public houses 
of all descriptions as well as in almost every private house. 
And they spread not only current news, but information on 
almost all conceivable subjects ; insomuch that persons, who 
are immersed in business, and who therefore can not read 
anything else^ derive from tbei# contents a great deal of 
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general knowledge, and pass for savants even jj mong indivi- 
duals distinguished by breadth of scholarship. But it must 
be confessed, and it is confessed even by sensible editors in 
America, that in this quality, that is in its fittedness to diffuse 
general knowledge, its Newspaper and Periodical Literature is 
behind that of other civilized countries, specially Great 
Britain. But American papers beat their rivals in other 
countries in the excellency of tTieir arrangements for collect- 
ing and circulating news of the freshest kind. Each of them 
Ras, not only a batch of editors determined to make the best 
of the materials placed at their disposal, but a host of report- 
ers, who move heaven and earth, and would, if necessary, go 
down to hell to glean items of news fitted to edify or vivify 
its readers. And the proprietors, be it mentioned to their 
praise, never spare themselves the expenditure or any 
portion of the expenditure needed to crown their jour- 
nalistic enterprizes with complete success. Telegraphic 
wires for instance are as a rule resorted to, at what 
can not but bo represented as a great cost, not only for 
the purpose of transmitting items of important news, but 
even for the purpose of flashing backwards and forwards short 
notices of meetings of all descriptions, scientific, literary, 
social, religious, as well as political, and abstracts of tlie 
Bpeeclie.s delivered therein. On a Sunday afternoon I deli- 
vered a discourse on mission work in India in the Opera 
House at Delaware or in a large meeting of the Professors 
and Pupils of its University, as well as of its inhabitants : 
and on the following Monday very early I read a short notice 
of it in the paper which came from Cincinnati ! 

Tho “ Editor's Devil” is a redoubtable personage everywhere 
but specially such in America. His obtrusivenoss and impu- 
dence are proverbial ; but the amount of brass he displays in 
the States is surprisingly fearful. The stories I heard of the 
audacity with which ho trenches upon the sacreduoss of pii- 
vate life and publishes what ought always to lie concealed 
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took me by surprize. A lady for instance once gave a private 
reception for the entertainment of a few select friends, and of 
course made some special anangements for it. A Newspaper 
reporter stepped into her house, and expressed a wish to sec 
her. He was ushered into the parlour fitted up for the ap- 
proaching reception, and, before the lady appeared within its 
walls, he made out an inventory of all the articles of furniture 
before and behind him. He managed also to note down tlie 
names of the principal guests before he left. Who can dc.s- 
cribe the lady's chagrin when on the morning following the 
night of reception she saw in paper a detailed account of what 
she had looked upon as a strictly private aftair ? No sphere of 
life is too sacred for the redoubtable reporter, nothing too 
private for him. He would proclaim from the housetop the 
secrets poured by the husband into the cars of his wife, if he 
could by any contrivance get hold of them < And as to public 
speakers, they are entirely at his mercy. He never dreams of 
reporting their speeches exactly as they are delivered, except 
of course when they chime in with his own whims and 
crotchets, as tliey rarely do. He not only niLshears, and un- 
consciously misrepresents ; but ho .sometimes, if not invariably 
modifies the speeches «aado by \veeding out what apears to 
him objectionable and putting in what he thinks should have 
been said, or by carefully performing the wwk of excision and 
iuterpolatiou. If you, dear reader, ever go to America, and 
speak in public meetings, let me advise you most earnestly 
never to ailovv N w-])aper reports to disturb your equanimity. 
Be sure that these reports have been in all cases, and will bo 
ill yours, coloured by the variable and changing humors of the 
reporter. If he is in a pleasant mood, all is right, — your fea- 
tures are handsome, your gesticulation graceful, your delivery 
admirable, your language astonishingly correct, and your sen- 
timents fresh and stirring. But woo be to you if the reporter 
happens to be in bad humor — then you arc almost as dark as 
a Negro, your accents foreign, your language in some portions 
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of your discourse, if not throughout rather dark and uuin- 
telligible, and your ideas stale and uninteresting ! It must 
however he admitted that as a rule this formidable authority 
is disposed to be generous towards foreigners, — to puff them 
up by fulsome adulation, rather than to mortify them by 
slashing criticism. But the amount of cheek he showns at 
times is really astonishing. In a Jargo meeting at Philadelphia 
a reporter came to me after I had given full exercise to my 
lungs in an hour’s*talk on an Indian topic, and in an imperi- 
ous tone asked me to sit down and dictate to him the heads 
of my discourse. I was tired, and I respectfully declined to 
obey his mandate. “ Row is your speech to be reported V* 
he asked in a somewhat excited tone. That I respectfully 
submitted was his look-out, not niiiie. You must sit down 
and give me the heads of your discourse : I can not goto tho 
Editor with empty hamls !” This I thouglit was too much 
of a good thing ; but I was a stranger in a strange land, and 
so I humored the follow, aud got rid of him as quickly as I 
could. This was by no means the worst piece of effrontery 
I came across, or had to swallow quietly in the Slates. In a 
railway carriage I had to inaiiitaiQ my gravity in the teeth 
of a bit of impudence decidedly cooler* and more ludicrous. 
A Book-vendor brought me a copy of a railway guide book, 
and after a little parle sold it for 50 cents. After, however, 
I had purchased the book, I saw the price marked on the 
title page — 25 cents ; aud so when the honest vendor returned 
I asked him if he had sold me the book for 50 cents. And 
on his indicating assent by a nod, I pointed out the price 
marked : lie * aw no way of escape, and so he returned the 
balance, and tried to convince me by a long, private talk that 
the fault was mine, not his ! I of course penitently acknow- 
ledged my., fault and expressed humbly a determination never 
to commit it again. The honest lecturer .smiled, and loft 
me in the arms of genuine ropcuteuce to mend and lurn a 
new leaf in future ! 
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Now let me come to the apparent influence of the system of 
education carried out in American schools and helped forward 
by American papers and periodicals on social life in the States. 
To this on the whole salutary influence must be traced that 
wonderful ingenuity of which traces and vestiges innumer- 
able the traveller flnds himself surrounded by as he travels 
from city to city or place to place in America, The Americans 
bring trained intelligence into the sphere of the trades, have 
proper ideas of the dignity of labor, and. are never ashamed 
to work with their hands. Hence their forwardness in inge- 
nuity, and the development of the useful arts amongst them. 
In our country the trades are left in the hands of uneducated 
people, labor is held in contempt, and respectable people 
would sooner be seen begging than working with their hands. 
Hence our notorious backarwduesa in these excellenccies. 
The caste system, togettier with the false notions of respect- 
ability to which It has given birth and almost universal 
currency, has invariably been made answerable, and justly so, 
for our national immobility specially in the sphere of the arts. 
But there is one cause of our backwarduoss in this respect to 
which sufficient promiuoncohas not bccii given— I mean the 
crushing poverty of the country. America is emphatically a 
land of plenty, and its people have enough to eat and there- 
fore strength to work and think. A lady once humorously 
said that it was not necessary for me in America to be afraid 
to eat a hearty meal as people there had as a rule enough 
and to spare ! They could scarcely believe when I told them 
that there were in our own country millions of people who 
in the opinion of an observant and philaathropic Government 
Officer could with ditficulty, get one meal of the coarsest kind 
in forty-eight hours ! When this tremendous fact was brought 
to t}ie notice of a shrewd general and statesman in America 
he almost involuntarily e.xclaimed — “Your people can make 
no progress under the circumstances ; the best thing they can 
do is to die It is the fashion iu these days with a class of 
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writers to got up an agitation in favor of technical education, 
and to castigate the educated natives with remorseless se- 
verity for not taking to the trades as kindly as to comfortable 
berths in tlio Public service. These writers certainly deserve 
praise for the persistency with which they speak in favor of 
what cannot but be looked upon as a needed reform. But 
they allow their enrthusiasm tp blind them to the existing 
conditions of the country, and to lead them, thus blinded, 
where they ought- not to go. The prosperity of the useful 
arts in a country presupposes a large amount of wealth and 
a high stage of civilization within its borders. Civilization 
must first create a number of wants, which are not known to 
barbarians, and then develop resources fitted to ensure their 
legitimate supply and when the wants have been created and 
the resources developed, the arts will necessarily thrive. In 
India the necessities of civilized life have not been conjured 
up except in a very narrow circle ; nor has that profusion of 
wealth which is needed to slake a general thirst for superflu- 
ities and rofiuemenls been realized ; and consequently a 
general devotion of national energy to the cultivation of the 
useful and ornnmental arts, such as we notice in Europe and 
America, would bo premature. The trades in India 
do not pay except within very narrow circles, wherein a 
demand for the refinements of life is happily created, and 
wherein the amount of wealth fitted to meet that demand 
has been realized. If for instance our M. As and B. As were to 
give up in masse their almost universal scramble or search after 
the loaves and fishes of the Government service, and take 
to making chairs and tables or spoons and forks, what would 
be the consequence ? Their manufactures would not find a 
market in the country or out of it, and they would simply 
have to bemoan their folly amid the horrors of starvation. 
The country is poor, and the wants of Indian life are few; 
and this is one main reason why our national ingenuity lies 
completely dormant. . Let us denounce the caste-system in 
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the strongest terms possible, along with the false notions of 
respectability which have emanated from it ; — but let us not 
forget that a great deal of the state of backwardness iu 
which the trades confessedly are in the country is to be 
traced to its crushing poverty. 

But we must return to our text — the effects of the Ame- 
rican system of education noticeable in social life in the States. 
The most prominent among these are the habits of industry 
noticeable in American homes as well as in the busy marts 
where they arc specially noticed. American gentlemen, 
and even American ladies of superior education are not 
ashamed to work with their hands. At Cincinnati I stopped in 
the house of a gentleman who was fast becoming, if he was 
not already a millionaire, and who wa.s the owner of a large 
soap concern. One evening 1 walked into his factory, and 1 
was surprized to see his grown-up sons, who had received a 
splendid education, and had completed it, orthodox-fashion, 
in extensive European tours, siiporiutcnding its busino.ss 
in blue jackets, and working with their own hands when 
necessary without the slightest hc.sitation. One night “the 
alarum clashed’* indicating fire in the quarter of the town in 
which this factory was situated ; and who can describe the 
eagerness with which the whole party, the father and sons, 
hastened to the spot, threw down their coats, took up lan- 
terns in their hands, and appeaacd ready for the emergency 
which however disappeared almost as soon as it appea red in 
consequence of the rapid approach and vigorous action of a 
couple of lire — engines ! At Delaware I stopped in the house 
of a gentleman who had served as a military officer, as well as 
in the capacity of a secretary, under General Grant, and who 
in consequence was one of the most respected of the iuhabi- 
^nts of that small town. One day I was surpiized to see his 
eldest boy, a young man of about twenty, engaged for hours 
in mowing an extensive field with a big scythe, and removing 
the grass thus heaped up with the help of his brother to his 
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father’s stables. Young mcu of the highest fau ilies, except- 
ing in the South, where notions of etiquette similar to those 
current in our country obtain, devoting the bulk of their time 
to study, and their leisure hours to manual labor of a produc- 
tive stamp appeared ordinary phenomena in the places T 
visited. Nay youngincn of respectable families did not seem un- 
willing to oblige their guests by doing siieh :->c::ial work for 
them as brushing their shoes See. Respectable men there 
make no more ajo about working with their hands than we 
make here about eating with our lingers, the well-known and 
universally utilized spoons and forks of Adam ahd Eve. Nor 
are respectable ladies behined their male competitors in this 
matter. They work wfth their hands as cheerfully, and 
with as much honest pride. Nothing indicates the difference 
between the ideas of the dignity of labor current in America 
and those current even in civilized England than the follow- 
ing auce dote related to me by a very respectable American 
lady. An American lady was spending a season of recreation 
in England, whore she came across a refined English lady who 
took pains to describe a high-born English lady as a person 
who would never condescend to work with her hands. Tlie 
Trans- Atlantic sister almost impatiently exclaimed, — “We 
have such ladies in America, but wo call thorn irampsT I 
saw refined ladies working in the kitchen or at the wash-tub 
or obliging their guests by doing menial work for them, not 
only without a blush, but with honest pride. It must be 
admitted that the conditions of their social life demand 
peremptorily the currency and prevalence of such ideas of 
the dignity of® labor. It is no joke to have a servant in Ame- 
rica, a person being called upon to spend about 30 or 40 Rs. 
a month for a maid and about to 50 or 60 Rs. for a male ser- 
vant ; and where labor of all kinds is dreadfully dear ideas 
of respectability fitted to raise it above contempt necessarily 
prevail. How very difierent aro conditions of life hero, and 
how completely Amerlcau ladies and gentlemon give up their 
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habits of iudustry and bow to the fashion of all lounge and no 
manual work as soon as they come to this country ! Man is 
emphatically a creature of circumstances: and if only the 
conditions of our country could be transferred to America, 
ideas of respectability very different indeed from such as 
make an educated lady proud of her work when she is ac- 
tually engaged in washing the panes of the windows of her 
house, sweeping its floor or in acting the part of a waitress to 
her guests assembled along with her male relations around 
her dining table, would prevail ! And so our censors have no 
right to take us to task for our luitioual aversion to manual 
labor ! 

The freedom of intercourse between the sexes, another 
effect of the 83^stom of education in vogue, would appear a 
marvel to persons, who like our countrymen are accustomed 
to see their female relations safely lodged in iron chests. 
Gills and boys, young ladies and gentlemen, nay older ones of 
both sexes have their sports and amusements together, are 
seen dancing together in ball rooms, walking together on side- 
walks, sporting together in parks, fishing together on the 
margin of small sheets of water, and boating together on the 
bosom of extensive lakes. Scarcely a meeting, religious, 
literary or convivial, comes off wherein the sexes are not 
Been talking, laughing, jesting together ; — scarcely a public 
place, a hotel or a dining saloon or an ordinary stoic or a big 
warehouse where this by no means repulsive spectacle is not 
presented. While in fashionable places of resort, theatres 
and operas, one is sure to be dazzled by grand exhibitions of 
the beauty, taste and adornments of cither of 'the sexes, as 
well as astonished by the unrestrained freedom of the inter- 
course maintained between both. Nor is the slightest fear en- 
tertained as a rule as to the foreseen consequences of such 
almost boundless intercourse. Things, such as would create, 
a horror in India, are taken coolly there. In a public resort 
where the |>ersous assembled of both sexes as usual were 
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promenading along illuminated walks, I asked a very respect- 
able gentleman to tell me where his son was and received 
from him the strange reply — “ I dent know : the last time I 
saw him, he was after a young lady !” This youngman was 
simply a student, and yet not the slightest fear was enter- 
tained by his parents, even when they saw him running 
after a young lady with their own eyes. He would in India 
be made the butt of a tremendous lecture, and confined with- 
in a narrow cell .under his father’s roof till unmistakable 
signs of repentance had convinced his guardians of the utter 
impossibility of his repeating the oftencc. At a public table 
a young lady used to sit between two youngmen, and of course 
to exchange flashes of wit right and left. Another lady, who 
occupied a conspicuous position at some distance, and who 
needed help, being unable single-handed to reply to the 
volleys of pleasantries aimed at her, said to her in my pre- 
sence “ Why don’t you come up to my rescue ?” “ Why ?’* 
was her reply do you expect me to give up my two young- 
men r If a young woman here had spoken in this strain, 
what would have been her fate ? She would doubtless have 
hifnx thrown into a well, and the shaft closed up with heaps of 
rubbish, and crowned with a pillar fitted to repeat the warning 
— Remember Lot’s wife 1 — in the hearing of distant gencr- 
.ations ! To touch “another man’s wife” is a sin in India, — not 
to touch a woman under particular circumstances is a sin ia 
America. It is uugentlemanly or positively ungallant not to 
offer your arm to a lady wliile \valking along with her ; while 
not to stretch out your helping hand to a lady when she 
stands in ncefl of it wotild simply lead to your being [looked 
upon as a savage. To hand a lady is the privilege of her 
superiors or c(|uals in rank ; but to extend a helping hand is a 
universaLnrivilege or one enjoyed and availed of by all sorts 
of men having of course brave hearts and brawny arms. 
What would a full-fledged M. A. of the Calcutta University 
think if a Police Constable were to pass his manly arm 
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around the waist of bis wife, and conduct her with devotion 
from one side of a dangerously crowded road to another I 
Or what would his humbler brother, the typical B. A., think 
if his sister passing through the budding glory of “ sweet 
seventeen’’ were helped down the giddy stair-case of a hugo 
vessel by the right hand of a rough sailor passed around her 
thill waist ! Ladies elbowed in the streets, ladies squeezed 
through crowds blocking up the doors of theatres and operas, 
— it will be long indeed before our notions, of etiquette wdll 
tolerate such spectacles, comuion in America, common through- 
out Europe, in India ! 

The modest yet daring enthusiasm with which the members 
of the weaker sex fight the battle of life side by side, or 
rather in competition with the stronger sox is perhaps the 
most glorious fruit of the system of education in vogue in 
America. Nothing T saw in that distant land extort’d my 
admiration so decidedly as this enthusiasm, it being a pheno- 
menon new to me, or so very different from anything I had 
seen in my life-time. One scc.s it in operation in the Schools 
and Colleges, wherein under its influence ladies work as 
earnestly and as persistently as the strong».*st of our sex, or 
work till the bloom of health on their cheeks fades into 
death-like paleness. It is seen at work in public offices, such as 
the great Treasury office at Washington, wherein ladies show a 
measure of busiuess ability of which the first rate business man 
of a first rate business establishment might be proud ; in manu- 
factories wffierein processes needing <lelicateaud .skilful manipula- 
tion they even surpass the ircompebitorsof the stronger sex while 
in nothing they lag behind ; in Public Libraric.^ the bu.'<iness 
of which they s- rn to have monopolised so decidedly that 
a male Librarian i.s as strange an animal in America as a female 
book-keeper in India : in stores, big and small, whenun their 
aptitude to attract customers and make bargains is obviously 
prized more than that of male shoj)-kecpers in a word in 
abodes of learning, houses of business, palaces of muuufactuve^ 
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hives of industry, marts of commerce, here, there, every where 
we see our delicate sisters abreast of the strongest and brav- 
est of our sex in the race for the great prizes of life. And 
in the abodes of pleasure, such as thretres, operas, concerts, 
their pre-eminence is universally recognized. American ladies 
are not so helpless as our sisters here. These are utterly 
helpless and must be supported either by their parents or by 
their husbands, or by their cliildren or by their relations more 
or less distant. Thiiir support must come from loithout, they 
being as a rule incapable of earning their livelihood by honest 
labor ; and to them marriage is a necessity as great as a situa- 
tion is to a needy applicant. The alternatives before them 
are marriage or starvation, and it is a fortunate circumstance 
that rnati'iinonial arrangements are made for them even before 
they are able to think. The prospect before our sisters of 
respectable standing in society is a dreary season of dependence 
or premature death brought on by starvation silently enduied 
in the dungeons of the zenana. Who can calculate the 
number of respec able females who being cut otf from all 
sources of support, and unable to support themselves by their 
own exertions literally perish amid the horrors of starvation 
in the seclusion of abodes the privacy of which can 
not be violated even in seasons of famine and pestilence ! 
Wh at a relief to turn from this gloomy picture to the condi- 
tion of women in progressive America t There women have 
something very different indeed from a life of perpetual depen- 
dence before them. They have by their industry and perse- 
verance opened varied spheres of useful toil before them, and, 
when necessary, they earn their livelihood with as exhilarat- 
ing a sense of independonco as is the privilege in our country 
only of educated men in respectable circles, and the hardy 
laborer ouj of them. They distinguish themselves as teachers 
in public schools, clerks in public offices, book-keepers in 
mercantile Houses,’' librarians in libraries and book-stores, 
skilful workers in manufactories, and 02)crativcs in busy hives 
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of industry. And they are opening even grander .spheres of 
usefulness before thorn. The doors of one of the learned 
professions they have opened as it were by force, and lady 
doctors are in cities and towns, large and small, enjoying a 
celebrity which their male competitors would gladly have. 
The sacred Professorial Chair has been taken posses.sion of by 
learned ladies, and the platform often re.soun(ls with their 
eloquence. The Pulpit, the hii.stings, the senator’.s cushioned 
chair and the rej^resoutative's scarcely loss* honored seat — all 
all will before long lie as coii<|iicred territory beneath their 
feet. For they are a.s a rule following the riglit method of 
obtaining rights and privileges from which they liave been on 
the whole unju.stly debarred. Excepting a few noisy agitators 
whoso conduct tempts an array of .sarcasms by no means com- 
plimentary, they are trying to rise, not by means of tiiibii- 
lent demonstrations, but by quietly proviug their fitnes.s to do 
ao. By admirable industry and perseverance for the po.ssos- 
sioii of which they never before got credit, they have been, 
demonstrating their fitness for the posts from which they 
were excluded ; and these in consef]Uonqo have boon one after 
another thrown open to them. One of the instances of such 
commendable per.si.stency I came across in a Book BinJory at 
Cincinnati. A young lady therein had by devotirig five years 
of intense application mastered a species of steel engraving, 
and opened a career of skilful indu.stry before her sisters. 
In the higher departments of life cases of quiet and 
persevering toil crowned with brilliant success arc too numer- 
ous to be referred to in detail. American ladies know their 
position, know very well that they cannot figlVt, and compel 
their opponents at the point of the bayonet to give them 
equal rights ; and so chey try to obtain them by quietly 
proving tlieir fitness therefor. And their gentle policy has 
been crowned with remarkable success. One by one the varied 
doors of useful toil, preferment and honor have been opened, 
and the fe\v still clo.'Std will before long yield, so to -speak, to 
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the irre.sislible logic of proved ability and obvious fitness. 
Their success is calculated at first sight to animate us, Indians 
or Indian subjects of the British Empire, with hope. Wo 
can not fight, and compel our rulers to grant us the privileges 
to which we have a prescriptive right, and the only way in 
which we can obtain them is not by getting up clamorous 
demonstrations, but by quietly exhibiting our fitness for them. 
But the cases are very different indeed. Because beautiful 
ladies obtain by means of the resistless argument of gracefully 
proved fitness certain desirable rights and privileges from 
their husbands a>i-l brothers, are we, black dcvil-^, to succeed 
in our necessarily rougher encounters with persons, who from 
the pedestal of their fancied superiority look down upon us as 
inferior animals ? The best thing xve can do is to die ! 

A word about the Womau*s Rights women in America may 
here be appropriately said. Every body is aware of the dash- 
ing torrents of sarcasm poured every where on the devoted 
heads of these poor wornou. PivncJta cartoons fitted to occa- 
sion a laugh at their expense have for a long ti»ne past been 
tlio theme of many an after-dirmer talk or pleasantry. ‘‘Are 
you a Woman's Rights woman. Madam" ? asks a burly 
usher. “Yes" replies a neatly dressed lady with a counten- 
ance bespeaking a decision of character by no means faininine. 
'‘Then please sit amongst men ! " was the curt and incisive 
reply. “Are you a woman s rights woman, Madam V the 
question is put under similar circumstances to a sitnilarly look- 
ing lady. “ Yes” is her reply “ Then please stand among 
men ; the chairs are reserved only (or ladies !" Jokes innumer- 
able of this description have been cracked at the expense of 
the progressive “blue-stockings” who in America specially 
are agitating for the extension of the suffrage to women along 
with certais> other privileges from which they have been un- 
justly debarred. And it is a matter of fact that they are 
not popular even among their own sisters on the other side of 
the Atlaulic, I^adies .as a rule, specially those who may bo 
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I'epresentetl as relics of a by-gone school of belief iiud thought, 
are opposed to their position and attitude, and their efforts 
do not by my means elicit feelings of gratitude even among 
those whom they are so well fitted to benefit. But there is 
properly speaking uothig strange in the attitude they assume. 
On the contrary their position is the legitimate outcome of 
the condition of things in their native land. They compete 
with the male sex with commendablo success in many of the 
varied walks of life; and they march • alongside of their 
stronger competitors up to an arbitiarily fixed lino ; but when 
this terminus is reached they arc forcibly broughts to a halt. 
Under such unreasonable restraints they show, and cannot 
but show an impatience similar to what our educated country- 
men show when the ruling powers seem determined to check, 
their natural rise from a lower to a higher order of appoint- 
ments. The policy of communicating an impetus to the 
human mind, and then checking its onward march by a line of 
demarcation arbitarily drawn is a mistake both in the case of 
males and females. It is creating heartburnings and dis- 
affection here among educated natives,^ and feelings by no 
means of the most amiable type among our progressive sisters 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The ditference however is 
obviotis, American ladies will before long triumph ; the in- 
evitable results of 'Hhe situation ’ will be displayed ; and they 
seen marching victoriously along—side of their defeated 
but generous rivals in the few walks of life from which they 
are excluded arbitrarily, rather than reasonably. The hus- 
tings will before long resound with tlic eloquence of lady can- 
didates, the congress will see lady members' engaged along 
with those of the stronger sex in legislating for the good of 
their beloved country, and lady statesmen — shall wc say states- 
wemen ? vicing with statesmen of .the rougher sex in push- 
ing forward its executive business in its varied important 
departments. Their possession of the piivilegos they are 
agitating for is only a question of time, but as to ourselves, 
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the best thing wo can do is to die ! Let me month n in this con- 
nection that I had not the privilege of coming across many 
Woman’s Rights women in the new world; but I did meet 
one here and there, and intercourse with the few I came 
across convinced me of the general accuracy of the principles 
they are striving in a quiet, rather than tumultuous manner, 
to have recognized. One very intelligent lady I saw in one 
of the progressive New England States left a very favorable 
impression upon my mind. She listened with very great interest 
to* what I said regarding the condition of her sisters in India, 
and when about to take leave she said : — “ when 'you introduce 
reforms for the benefit of our suffering sisters in your country, 
do not be content witli half measures : we arc by no means 
so well off as you think, the best of the universities of the 
country, Harvard, is not open to us, and the best of careers 
closed against us lutimutcly and almost in dissolutely con- 
nected with this question, I mean the woman’s suffrage ques- 
tion, is another even more vexed and less likely to be settled 
soon, the woman’s ordination question. An attempt was made 
to have it debated in the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of the North ; but it was defeated by 
what may be called the silent conseryatism and the ill-con- 
cealed fear of the majority of its members, and specially of 
its Bench of Bishops. The Conference, however, sustained a 
defeat in a matter affecting the rights of women in the 
Church, rather than in the state. Miss Willard, the great 
temperance lady who is one of the two brilliant female 
orators whose fame the best specimens of Parliamentary 
eloquence in ix^A out of America cannot eclipse, appeared iu 
conference as a frateriiar delegate, and the question on the 
tapis was whether she was to be received with duo formality, 
and allowed the privilege of addres sing the members from 
the platform occupied by the presiding Bishops. An animated 
debate was the result, but the marked conservatism of the 
Body had to yield ; and a resolution allowing her the privi' 
3 
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lege of speaking for ten minutes was carried in its teeth. The 
worthy lady however gracefully declined to avail herself of 
what she called “ the hard-earned ten minutes,” and so we lost 
a grand opportunity of hearing one of th e two most finished 
lady speakers in America, the speaker on e of whose orations 
was pronounced by one of our venerable Bishops in my hear- 
ing “one of the finest and best he had heard in his life-time.” 

The mention, incidental though it is, of the greatest lady 
champion of the cause of temperance in America leads me by 
natural transition to speak of the varied careers of philan- 
thropy which educated 1 adios there, those of them specially 
who do not find it necessary to earn their livelihood, have 
opened for themselves. If the enthusiasm of ladies 
in the sanctuaries of liberal education extorts our admi- 
ration, their intense activity in the sphere of humani- 
tarian self-sacrifice calls forth our veneration. This feature of 
female progress was incidentally alluded to in a former paper, 
and will have to be taken notice of in a coining number of 
the Magazine j and so it may hero be dismissed with the re- 
mark that in the varied departments of. philanthropic toil, as 
in almost all the walks of life, ladies may be seen working 
Bide by side with the members of the stronger sex, or engaged 
with them in mitigating humau distress, alleviating human 
sorrow, and calling wanderers living in sin and shame back 
to the sheltered fold and the loving Shepherd. Go to a mis- 
Bionary meeting, and you are sure to sec amongst its great 
champions a few ladies of einincub piety and broad philan- 
thropy stirring up missionary zeal eith er by public speeches 
br/as is oftener the case, by private efforts, and swelling mis- 
sionary collections by personal benefactions or those obtained 
through their instrumentality. Go to a Sunday school, and 
you will find almost the greater portion of the good work 
done in it in the bands of ladies, young and old, married and 
unmarried, who, nob only do not receive any remuneration 
for their toil, blit give their money as systematically* and as 
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often as what may be called their teaching ability . Qo to a 
Work-house, a Penitentiary or a Hospital, and one of the 
most prominent things you notice is the enthusiasm with 
which ladies appear engaged in charming away pain and dis- 
tress, and trying to bring in under Qod s blessing genuine 
peace and holiness. The talents locked up in the female 
head, and the susceptibilities concealed in the female heart 
are unfolded and utilized as decidedly as those of the mal^ 
head and the male heart. This is perhaps the highest glory 
of America ; and in this respect its progressiveness is a con- 
trast to our backwardness. We fail to develope and utilize 
the vast resources of our country; and we never dream 
of developing and utilizing the intellectual and moral resources 
buried in the Zenana. Oh what a waste here ! The intellect 
and the moral power of the lower orders of society or 
the bulk of the population of the country wasted, together with 
the intellect and moral power of all its female inhabitants ! 
What wonder the country is poor, wretched and degraded ! 

I have little space left for enlarging upon the influence of 
the system of education so often referred to on domestic life 
in America. That system, as has already been mentioned, 
has its defects as well as its excellreQcies, being on the 
whole moro brilliant than solid in its results. When 
separated from genuine piety, as it unhappily is in most 
cases, it brings forward results of a very questionable 
nature within the sanctuary of domestic life. American ladies 
under its influence become lovers of dissipation rather than e£ 
domestic felicity. They have indeed “ elegant” homes for 
purposes of oifteotatious display ; but they properly speaking 
have their meals in hotels, and live in houses of pleasure* 
They of course get married as soon as they possibly can, but thay 
deliberately thrust aside many of the salutary restraints which 
married life is calculated to bring upon them. And they liter- 
ally curse themselves, their husbands and all associated with 
them, besides heaven, earth and hell, when they have children 
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because the mischievous little ones stand so decidedly in the 
way of tlieii* devotion to out-door sports and amusements. 
And as to the idea of obeying ihoxv husbands, they laugh at 
and Seoul upon it with supreme contempt. In this however 
they are backed by the worthiest and the most pious of Ame- 
rican ladies, so mucli so that ministers have as a rule had to 
strike the words ‘‘obey you'* out of the marriage service. 
“I would not marry, if I were compelled to repeat those obno- 
xious words* said a young lady of an exceedingly amiable 
disposition in the prsence of her father, a venerable minister 
of the Methodi.^t Church, and her mother, a mother in Israel. 
The lather said, half seriously and half-playfully, that he had 
given up compelling brides to repeat those words, as he did not 
like to make them utter lies under the most solemn of cir- 
cumstances, for even when they did promise obidicuce, they 
never fulfilled their promise ! But all ministers are not so 
sensible. Some display a sort of savage delight in com- 
pelling the ladies to be wedded to repeat with emphasis the 
obnoxious monosyllables. But the ladies arc (juite a match 
for them. One ot those over — orthodox* ministers assured a 
young lady about to be married by him that he was determind 
to make her repeat thh words obey you'' most distinctly. She 
quietly said he would be disappointed- The ceremony bcgiin, 
and when the objectionable wonls had to be repeated by her 
she laid — '‘New York B(iy yon,' the first two words inaudibly, 
and the last two distinctly’. The religiou.s ceremony over,’* the 
social one of cutting cakes began. The Minister with an air 
of triumph spoke of his success; but he had to hang down liis 
Lead when the trick by which he had been ‘victimised was 
disclosed by the victorious bride ! In another matter there is 
not much difference between the best and worst ladies in 
America. The husband's right to prevent the wife going 
out when she chooses to do so is poop-pooped by all classes of 
ladies in America, good, bad and indiffereut. A Doctor of 
Divinity playfully said of a miuister in the presence of his 
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wife — “ Mr. A docs not allow Mrs. A to go out at all” 1 Mrs. 
As reply was characteristic — “ When Mrs. A wishes to go out, 
she goes 1” In so simple an affair anything like what Ameri- 
cans are led by their notorious love of abbreviation to call 
permit” is not Jieeded. Indeed one of the staple pleasures 
of American ladies, specially wives, is “ marketing,” and as 
soon as the first portion of their daily domestic work is over, 
you see tlicni going with nice little baskets in their hands to- 
wards the well-stored bazars and shops, chatting all the way 
to and fr’o, and recreating themselves by seeing the rarities of 
the world tastefully arranged. They would no more allow 
their husbands to rob them of the pleasure of a loitering 
walk along streets skirted by lines of glorious shops, or a 
lounge amid groups of beaux and belles in a public park, than 
our octogenerian female devotees would allow their grand 
children to deprive them of the privilege of visiting well- 
known places of pilgrimage ! 

But when conjoined with pfiety of a genuine type, the sys- 
tem gives birth so to speak to homos in the glory of which 
you SCO one of the grandest trophies of Christianity. It in 
not possible for me to present in the fag-end of an article a 
glimpse of the many bright homes rn to which I had an in- 
sight in the course of my travels in America and Europe. Let 
me however cull attention to a couple of them, one of modest 
competence and the other of crushing poverty. In one of tho 
few out of the-way towns I visited, 1 had the privilege of 
being a guest in one of the most glorious homes of Christen- 
dom, the home of an intelligent and devoted Minister of very 
moderate meftns indeed, but of a large heart. His family 
consisted of a wife, a mother indeed in Israel, a grown up 
daughter accorajilished in the best sense of the term, one oi 
more tender age, and a lad of about seventeen, the very type 
of courtesy and good nuiuncrs. His manse a modest struc- 
ture of durable wood consisting of a couple of upper rooms 
aud a few lower ones with a subtcrruncau cellar appeared a 
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model of neatness, the floors neatly tapestried, the ceiliugs 
and walls covered with many colored paper, and the apart- 
ments tastefully furnished. The wife seemed determined to 
live for the good of the husband and the children, and 
cheerfully did the work of a maid-of-all-work to keep things 
in presentable order as well as to secure the blessings ot a good, 
substantial, though by no means sumptuous table. Her do- 
mestic work occupied the bulk of her time ; and yet she could 
find leisure to maintain a large correspondence, as well as to 
study select works on the intricate questions of metaphysical 
theology. The daughters appeared determined to walk in her 
footsteps, and the boy gladly helped the father in his eflbrts to 
make both ends meet by a little outdoor labor of a menial 
kind. The love seen impressed, as it were, on every counte- 
nance, the joyousness visibly typified in every domestic occur- 
rence great or small, the sweet songs of Zion appearing in so 
many forms to chase away the monotony of life, and the 
deep but cheerful piety exhibited in the morning and evening 
devotions as well as in the daily walk and conversation of the 
happy inmates — all these combined to make it a home not 
many steps below that one of cloudless sunshine toward which 
all true Christians are marching forward. 1 was even more 
impressed with the unutterable exoolleuco of our religion when 
1 noticed an unusual amount of cheerfulness in a homo of 
poverty, sickness and distress. The family circle represented 
by this home consisted of an elderly woman left by the brute 
a husband to struggle unaided in sickness and want^ another 
under similar circumstances, and a blind girl of about twenty. 
1 entered the small room occupied by this girl, atid was struck 
by the air of neatuess presented ; — the bed on one side resting 
under a nice piece counterpane above a small but poli>hod 
bed^stead, the settee on the other looking down so to speak 
upon a wooden-floor thoroughly washed and cleansed, and the 
email harmonium between the doors, the inside and the out- 
side, with its small cushioned stool standing on a small piece 
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of carpet, ready under nimble fingers and a sweet voice, to 
convert a house of poverty into an abode of joy and gladness. 
The neatness of the little chamber appeared as nothing com- 
pared with the exuberance of peace and joy depicted on the 
c:)untenance of its blind occupant. She had been brought up 
in the grandest of tho American Schools for the blind ; and 
she read the Bible with raised letters in our hearing almost 
as fluently as we read a book with ordinary letters and her 
knowledge, specially of religion both theoretical and practical, 
appeared extensive and deep. But singiug was her forte ; and 
light as a lark at morn she sang away sorrow and sang in joy, 
while the distressed souls about her felt cornminucated to 
them the warmth and vivifying influence of a sunshine that 
seemed ctherial. “ She is so good’* said one of the miserable 
inmates feelingly she makes us forget our misery by her 
songs of gladness and joy.” I instinctively felt a respect for 
her which deepened into reverence as I entered into a little 
conversation with her. “ You seem very happy” I said “ yes 
I am thank God : the Lord has been very merciful to me I** 
“ Do you at times feel tempted to murmur ?” Yes, at times 
I do.” I felt specially drawn towards her in consequence of this 
frank answer, as it discovered in her a* weakness peculiarly 
human, a weakness I had myself groaned under and therefore 
fitted to be a chord of sympathy between her and myself. 
In the Methodist Church I have had the questionable privi- 
lege of associating with people who really occupy a higher 
plane of piety than I do ; and in thoir company I have felt as 
if cut off completely from such sympathy as man in his present 
state of weakness stands in need of. But I found in this 
blind girl that sympathy which 1 had been longing for, though 
her tone of piety appeared so far above what I could ever ex- 
pect to rG.i*ch. A home like hers, completely destitute of the 
luxuries of life, wanting even in its ordinary comforts, but 
rich beyond description in the sublime enjoyments of piety 
and .godliness, has not.its counterpart in a heathen land, and 
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may theroforti bo cited as an indisputable proof of the infinite 
superiority of our religion over those prevalent in heathen* 
doin. 

Ram CriANDRA Bose. 


POSITIVISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A LEOTi^nE. 

(Coucluded from p.p. 44o.) 


The Positive Religion consists of three parts: — first Doc- 
trine; secondly worship; thirdly Regime or the priesthood. 
The last as the least important may bo disposed of at ouco 
in a few words. According to Comte there should be set 
apart to the service of humanity an order of priests or sa- 
vants, hierarchically arranged in the order of aspirants ad^ 
mitted at the ago of twenty-eight ; vicars, or substitutes, 
admitted at thirty-five; and the priests projocr admitted at 
forty-two ; with a Pope or supreme Pontiff at the head of all 
■who should reside in Paris tlic holy city of the new religion. 
The priesthood whose* stipends Comte has carefully fixed and 
which should be paid by the State is to have the entire 
charge of public education and of the practice of medicine, 
is to guide and govern society and “ to counsel and if need 
be, to reprove the temporal power.'' The spiritual power, 
however, acts by persuasion and conviction, not by coercion. 
But in the case of those deemed irrecoverably bad it can 
‘‘ excuromunicate them from Humanity and pionounce them 
absolutely unworthy, after which they would be ' incapable of 
sharing in the benefits and duties of huraau society."* Now, 
my friends, with a priesthood exercising such immense powers 
what do you think will be the necessary couseqiicuce if society 
once became positivist? Obviously, in that case, individual 
liberty will be at au end and persecution of those who would 
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tlis?sent from the doctrines of positivism and di^iregavd its- 
practical injunctions, would prevail everywhere. For, “a posi- 
tive society would tolerate none who were not positivists in 
its midst”* If tlicrcforc educated Hindoos place any value 

* Tho * North British Review’, September 1858. 

on what I consider to be one of the greatest blessings which 
man can enjoy, liberty of conaoience, and if they liate spiri- 
tual persecution, let tlioin avoid this .so-called llcligiou of 
Humanity, this llonum Catholicism shorn of its Ohiis- 
tifinity. 

But what arc the doctrines of the Positivist Religion ? 
The Doctrines of the Positive Religion are virtually the same 
as those of the Positive pliilosoph}^ and they may be sum- 
marized thus : — Causes, whether efficient or final, are not tho 
proper subject of scientific investigation. According to 
Comte a knowledge of causes is absolutely inaccessible to 
tho human intellect. Laws alone, that is, the conditions and. 
circumstances under which phenomena occur and the rela- 
tions in which they stand to each other in the .sphere of 
space and time, come within tho range of philosophical en- 
quiry. This is the third, the positive or real stage of philo- 
sophizing in which the mind having necessarily found that 
phenomena, a knowledge of which it obtains from external 
experience — the onl^ source from which we can derive any 
knowledge, — can not bo reasonably referred to suiieriiatural 
agents, or to abstract forces, but that they must be accepted 
as they present themselves to tho senses, has given up all 
investigation into the causc.s of things, and all inquiry into 
the origin or cfcstiuation of the universe. The first principle 
of the Positive Philosophy is that we know nothing, and 
have no right to believe anything, beyond what our senses 
show us.” Positivism disowns all sources of knowledge but 
external experience. It does not believe what it does not 
see. “ We have no knowledge,” says Mr. Mill, ‘‘ of any thing 
but phenomena; and our knowledge of phenomena is relative, 
4 
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not absol life. The laws of phenomena are all \yo know rog- 
pecting thorn. Their essence, and tlnor nltimatc causes, 
-whether efficient or final, arc unknown and inscrutable to us.’* 
The Positive philosophy ignores mind a.s mind. “ We can 
not observe ourselves observing, said Comte ; we cannot 
obsorvo ourselves reasoning.*’ Wo can not sec such pheno- 
mena with our external eyes. Theroibre there is no such 
thing us mind; and psychology becornea “a word of con- 
tempt and logic “ a eijimeriC ! 

The end Hows naturally from the beginning. And the end 
of all this teaching is, that Comte sees within or without no 
evidence of a Supreme Intelligence ; and man appears to him 
to be nothing more than a higher animal. What men less 
wise than the scdf-stvle.d Aristotle of the nineteen th century, 
took for a spiritual essence’’ and called a soul, is, according 
to him '' only a developed animal nature, the difference 
between men and boasts of the field is not one of kind, but of 
degree. Mankind is a misnomer, liu inanity is (as Comte 
though!) a higher degree of animality. We have no right to 
suppose a pensonal immortality. Alan may bo said to live 
after death in the memory of his fellowmen, but the truly 
positive philosopher •believes in no other deathless existence. 
What we really can sec and investigate is a vast movin<^ 
mechanism, oar universe. Beyond this all knowledge is a 
blank. We know of nothing which set this mechanism in 
motion ; it may have moved from all eternity ; it may go on 
moving everlastingly ; or it may wear it.self out. Philosophy 
can teach us no more than distinctions and degrees in the 
phenomenal law which pervades and rules the universe with- 
out a God.”* “ The Positive Philoiophy” says Littrd, “ does 
r.ot busy itself with the begiuuing of the universe, if the 
universe had a beginning nor yet with what happens to liv- 
ing plants, animals, men, after their death, or at the consum- 
mation of the ages, if the ages have a consummation — 

* Rev. W. JackBou, LG:tm on PQsUimm* 
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words which remind one, as ohservod by Mr. JackoOn, of tho 
prayer reported to ihshop Atterbury, as offered by a soldier on 
the eve of battle : — O God, if there be a God, save my soul, 
if I have a soul.” 

The dcK^trines then, of the Positive religion may be sum- 
med up thus : — We can not see causes, nor know any thing 
beyond the circle of ‘ things seen and temporal.’ Therefore 
there is no God, no soul, no immortality, no heaven. Man is 
no better than tho beast of the field and the beast of the 
field is as good as man ! Living in a world so full of pain 
and sorrow, of sin and crime, these arc very consoling, very 
ennobling dootrine.s, are they ? my friends. 

But although tlieology was extinguished and God [Dion] 
dismissed from His throne, and “ a real providence” at length 
constituted in tho place of the fictitious providence of God, 
by M. Comte and his followers taking into- their hands “ tho 
general direction of this world,” * yet tho desire to worship 
continued to burn. Nor is this to bo wondered at. For man by 
nature is a warshif)ping creature,, and ho tv ill worship some 
one or some thing. It he docs not worship God, the Creator, 
he will worship some creature, or he will create something for 
worshipping, changing the glory of the ’uncorruptible God, in- 
to an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and 
four-footed beasts and creeping things.” f Hence in the Po- 
sitive Religion, though we can not find God, we yet meet 
with a new Supreme Being — a Nouveau Grand Etrc Supreme 
— created by M. Comte for Positivist worship and adoration. 

And what think you is the New Siqrrevie Being of the Po- 
sitive religion ? yyhy, it U Humanity. But what is this Hu- 
manity ? Is it human nature ? or is it the human race ^ or is 
it the aggregate of living men ? My friends, it is none of 
these. Wijcit is it then? It is this. It is the whole of 
human beings, past, present and future,” excepting those men 

* Catechism kJ Positive Rdigma^ 19. 

t Einstk to thi. Romans, 11. lili. 
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who are ''moro di^^esting machines born upon earth, merely to 
inaniire iC plus some usciiil animals such as horses, dogs, 
oxen &a” “f* Do not think that 1 am saying all this from mere 
imagination. I am not saying from imagination, but quoting 
the very words of the Catechism of Positive Religion as tran- 
slated by Richard Congreve, the head of the English Posi- 
tivists. The Supreme Being, then, of the Positive religion 
is, all men — always excepting those men who are mere digest- 
ing machines born only to manure the earth — and some lower 
animals. In short it is a gigantic Fetich t timed out bran new 
by M. Comte’s own hands for being worshipped by those who 
ridicule theology and metaphysics and hoast of Positive Sci- 
ence. It is a Fetich, half man, half brute, not unlike the fa- 
bled monster which is said to have been killed by Theseus son 
of Aegeus witli the sword of Ariadne. My friends, use you the 
sword which you all possess, the sword of reason, — the gift 
you have received not from Ariadne, but from your loving 
Father in heaven, — and you too shall succeed in destroying 
thi.s Minatanr, this inaii-bull, of Positivist worship. 

i^ut how do Positivists worship this new, tliis wonderful 
Divinity of theirs ? Do they worship it under any symbol ? 
T(es. They worship *it under a symbol, the symbol of a 
woiTiuVy with her son ui h&v cirois. “ The effective sex, ’ says 
Comte, ‘'is naturally the most perfect representative of Hu- 
manity and at the same time her principal minister. Nor 
will art be able worthily to embody humanity except in the 
form of woman. ]. And again, " the symbol of our Divinity 
will always be a woman of the age of thirty, with her son in 
her aims.”1[ And Mr. Richard Congreve writes, As the 
symbol of humanity we adopt with somewhat altered associa- 
tions the beautitul creation cf the medival mind — the woman 
with the child in her arms ; and to give life and vividness to 

* VattrhUmvf PoutivQ p- 74, 7i>. 

t Ihhi. p. 70. 

7 Ibid. p. no. 

r: Ibid.i^ 142. 
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this symbol, ami to our worship in general, eaJi positivist 
adopts as objects of bis adoration, bis mother, his wife, his 
daughter, allowing the principal place to the mother, but 
blending the tlirec into one compound influence — represent- 
ing to him Humanity iti its past, its present and its future/’* 
In the temples of Humanity which must all turn towards 
Paris — the Mecca of the positivist-, the image of this fair idol, 
we arc told, “ is to be fixed behind the sacred desk,’* and its 
dress, posture, eveiy thing to be brought distinctly to the 
mind of the worshipper and his whole soul prostrated in its 
honor. 

Such is Positive woiship. Such is the religion of Humanity, 
the boasted religion of the nineteenth century ! It is idolatry 
pure and simple. It is idolatry in its worst and meanest 
form. It is idolatry more evil and more irrational than 
Hindu idolatry, evil and degrading as that is. For Hindu 
idolatry professes to have in tiic back-ground a being higher 
than man — a being whom it calls God, Creator, Governor* 
But the positivist idolater has notiiiug higher than man any- 
where. In the foreground he has a woman.** In the back- 
ground he hns mao and a few beasts — Humanity, an eidolon 
called a Supreme Being “ for our comfort, as if a name (what’s 
in a name) could console us.” 

And now I ask the Positivist Philosopher, friend I after all 
with all your wisdom, are you really any wiser than the Hindu 
idolater ? Is the image of a woman of thirty with her sou in 
lior arms any better than the image of Lakshini or Sarashati 
which the H indu worships i If not, then, why boast of nine- 
teenth century discoveries in wisdom, philosophy ami science ? 

If you have examined the relics of a primeval world, ex- 
plored the races of living and thinking creatures, if you luTve 
ascended to the starry firmament, and traversed its shining 
ho.sts,” to come back and tell us that the image of a woman 
with her .son in her arms is your all, our all, then indeed the 

* JScrmn in’caiM at SoV.t^ FicUs, Wandsim th, Wviducsdi«y Hdtli Moses 72. 
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wages of yonr science is death. For shame ! boast no longer 
of your superior knowledge and wisdom, your philosopliy and 
science. You are no bettor than the poor peasant yonder, 
who bows down to stocks and stones and the millions of the 
gods and goddess('s of hi.s pantheon ! 

1 now yjroceed to examine the claims of the Positive Reli- 
gion from a practical stand-point, tlic stand point viz, of the 
necessary and natural beliefs of the human mind and of 
man's needs as a moral and responsible being. Tins is a plain 
test and a test which it is in the power of all of us to use. The 
basis of the argiiment is mwi — you and I, and it is a sale 
basis, for no positivist can deny himself to be*. “This little 
personal domain, the “ I myself,” may not be a thing very 
scientifically apprehended; but with all its complexity it is 
familiar, and every fibre is sensitive”* Outside, objective to 
this living thing, are, for our present purpose, two voices calling 
to it, the one, the Positive Religion of Oornte ; the other, the 
GosyicI of Jesus Cfiirist. We want to see which of these two 
agrees with our noccs.sary beliefs and meets our spiritual 
needs. Positivism indeed ignores the existence of mind 
as mind. But in this even Mr. Mill finds fa\ilt with it. He 
characterizes Comte’s* want of mental science as “ a grave 
aberration.” It is indeed so. For if there be no mind, 
no consciousness — there is no matter cither, no pheno- 
menon of which we hear so much in the Positive Phi- 
losophy; at least none that wo can know of, for mind 
alone knoiv-^. Let us illustrate this by au example given 
by Mr. Jackson in hi.s lecture on Positivism. You have all 
observed colour. What is it? A physicist wilf tell you, it is 
a modification in a ray of light variously produced, by refrac- 
tion, for instance. But if all the world were blind how would 
you know colour ? The physiologist wiW step in here and will 
tell you of the eye, its structure aud the susceptibility of 
its retina, for special impressions. But .suppose all 

* Sec Bijjhop HuMtiHgtoii’e Lectures ou the Fiiucos uf Chriatiauity to Mau. 
The Bo/Utn Laitu'u IS 73. 
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tho human world were deprived of cons<noasnei^! that all 
men were dead men — tlicir eyes remaining like mirrors, 
telescopes, microscopes ; perfect instruments, only every kind of 
intelligence, instinctive or riitional gone. Where would col()\u’ 
then be ? The sun might play upon cloud or rain, tho light of 
a rainbow be reflected in tho eye,*’ yet colour m ist remain 
unknown. For there is no sensation, no perceiving mind. 
Thus then we sec that if there be not a mind, a spirit, an 1 or 
ego within, there can not be a perceived not- 1, non-ego, mat- 
ter, or material phenomenon, without. Nor is this all. As 
j'ointcd by Prof. Flint, “ we have a direct, and irninodiato 
knowledge of thinking, .feeling, and willing, and simply as 
phenomena these are markedly distinct from the phenomena 
called material. They are never, as material phenomena al- 
ways are, the objects of our sense. But wo are at least as 
sure of their existence as of the existence of material pheno- 
mena, and to deny or overlook their existence is to r« ject or 
ignore that which is most indubitable. There is no testimony 
so strong as the direct immediate testimony of couscioiiMiess.** * 
Do you .say that all this need not imply the existence of a 
mind, as distinct from matter, but that all this niriy bo easily 
explained by Prof. Bain s hypothesis of one substance witli 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental 
a double-faced unity Then I answer, as Prof. Tyndall 
answered in his Birmingham lecture, — “ It is no explanation 
to say that the objective and subjective elfects are two sides of 
one and the same phenomenon. Why .should tlie phenomenon 
have two sides ? This is the very core of the difficulty. There 
are plenty of nfolecular motions which do not exhibit this two 
sidedness. Does water think or feel when it forms into frost- 
ferns upon a window-pane ? If not, why should the mole- 
cular motiosn of the brain be yoked to this mysterious compa- 
nion — cons(jiousnc.ss ?’* 

* Aati-Thehtk Theories, p. i». 131-62. 

t Mind and body, p. I 
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We affirm then that there is mind as there is perceived 
phenomenoD, and mind with certain necessary, inalienable 
beliefs such as that every effect or change must have an ade- 
quate cause and the like. 

Now, the belief in causation necessarily leads to a belief in 
a First Cause, And hence necessarily and naturally man be- 
lieves in a God. You may lower man by calling him a devo- 
loped ape, and by chemically analysing his brain and reducing 
it to phosphorus, but the fact remains all, the same that man 
believes in a God. And if he really be a developed ape, it is all 
“ the more wonderful that a creature in such sorry case should 
pretend to hold conioiunion with the divine. His feet are iu 
the clay, but his head is lifted up towards heaven. Heir to a 
hundred maladies, the sport of a hundred passions, holding 
on this life, so ciiequered iu its complexion, but for a few days, 
this creature cries out of his trouble ; ‘ God exists and lie 

can see and hear me.’”* 

But man does not merely believe in a God. He has also a 
natural conscience. “ Two things fill mo with awe,” said 
Kant, the starry firmament, and the sense of responsibility 
in man.” We have all a sense of right and Vrong. We per- 
ceive a distinction between right and wrong and wc feel that 
we are free to choose between them ; that we are responsible, 
however, for our choice and that we arc praiseworthy or blame- 
worthy as we choose the former or the latter. Tliese perceptions 
and feelings are facts of our moral nature, and they are as 
certain as any facts in the world. “ If any man whom I have 
never injured wish me ill, or try to inflict ill, 1 feel that he 
treats me unjustly, aud I may giv'^c c.xpression my dis-appro- 
batioii. It under like circu instances I wish ill to another, I 
feel that I do him injustice, and lam not surprised if ho 
express disapprobation of me. My feeling of injustice is my 
sense of wrong; my expression of disapprobation is of the 
nature of punishment. And these feelings are found among 
all nations. There are no doubt very ditferent judgments 

* Ihiign in Nni- re, A Lecture by the Archbishop of York, p. 18, 
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passed by different nations on the same acts’ * B \t what we 
are here contending for is the existence of a sense of right 
and wrong, and not its perfect education and cnliglitenment 
in all. To a poor savage, cannibalism may appear to be right, 
just as lying and falsehood appear right to many a so-called 
civilized man. But if the poor savage “ would consider his 
manhood disgraced by tieoing, even fot his life’s sake, before 
the foe, or by suffering one cry to escape him under the 
torture wherewith his captors are doing him to death,” he 
shows that he has a sense of right and wrong, a sense that 
something is right to will and to do and something is not. 

And this sense of right and wrong, this feeling of moral 
responsibility, this conscience that we all possess naturally 
and necessarily leads us to think of a Moral Governor who 
rewards them who do right and punishes them who do wrong. 
The idea of responsibility contains in itself the loftier idea 
of personality. Leading us to look for a world of righteous 
recompence, it leads also to a belief in a personal Being before 
whom we are responsible and who will award to each of us 
our recompence. 

But this is not all. This sense of moral respon.sibility, 
this conscience, further gives to each of us a sense of his 
own sinfulness in the sight of that Moral Governor of whom 
it testifies. I do not say that it gives to us an adequate 
sense of our sinfulness. Far, very far from it, — for that is the 

work of the Holy Spirit. But I do say that it gives to us 
some sense of our sinfulness, of our moral ill-deserts. Now, 
from this sense of sinfulness which exists more or less yividly 
in all men, (in some it may bo even quite dormant), there 
arise those deep* crying, spiritual wants which are common 
to the whole human family and not confined to any particular 
individual or people, the wants forgiveness, salvation and 
regeneration — forgiveness of sins, salvation from their power 
and punishment and a new or regenerate nature in which 
there is no sin. 

(To be continued.) 

* Faith md Fre^ thought^ p. 447 # 
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DIALOGUES OF THE TIMES. 

III. — Dhoti and Chudder. 
luterlocutors. 

Rev. Mr. Fulvus. — Of the Bosporus Mission. 

Mr. 0. N. Mukerjea. — A Bengali Christian. 

M. — Good morning, Mr. Fulvus. What a metamorphosis’ An 
Englishniaii in “ dhoti !*' What iie»t ? 

F. — You seem to be greatly surprised at my putting on 
“ dhoti/* But I do it on principle. T have come out as a 
missioner to the Bengalis, and my desire is to conform as 
much as I can to the manners and customs of the Ben- 
galis. I endeavour to act as St. Paul acted, who says — “I 
am become all tilings to all men, that I may by all means 
save some.** 

M. — By the way, you quote from the Revised Version. 

F. — Yes, I think the rendering of that verso in the Revised 
Version is happier than that in the Authorized Version. 

M. — Well, I thought you would quote that verso in defence of 
your practice. .But with all deference to your superior 
learning and deeper knowledge of the S-iviptures, I hum- 
bly think that that verse has nothing to do with the matter 
before us. The Apostle Paul in the context is not speak- 
ing of adopting the costume and manners of the natives 
to whom he preached. Ho says, “ to the Jews 1 became 
as a Jew, to them that are without law,” that is the Gen- 
tiles, “as without law/* When amongst Jews he con- 
formed somewhat to Jewish observances that he might 
not shock their prejudices ; for instance, that he might not 
irritate the Jews he circumcized Timothy whose mother 
was a Jewess. For the same reason when he was amongst 
Gentiles he did not observe the Levitical law. I do not 
think that the Apostle makes the slightest reference to 
dress and to national customs. You don’t mean to say, 
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Sir, that when Paul visited Athens, he c; at aside his 
Jewish dress, and put on the Hellenic costume ; that 
when he was shipwrecked near Malta and lived in the 
island, he put on the dress of the Maltese ; and that when 
he went to Spain to preach the Gospel, he adopted the 
national costume of the Spaniards. 

F. — I don’t mean exactly to say that, but the general 
practice of St. Paul was to become all things to all men ; 
and I try to act* on that principle. 

M- — I beg your pardon, but I don’t think that principle 
extends to dress, or to mere national peculiarities. You 
don’t mean to say that if you went as a missionary to 
China, you would think it your duty to adopt the 
pigtails. Besides, the apostle’s object in abridging 
his own liberty was that he might “ save some.” But 
how will the putting oxv of '' dhoti” save some Bengalis ? 

F, — My idea is this. If I put on dhoti” I think Bengalis 
will be pleased with me, will like me, and will readily 
listen to what I have to say to them. 

M. — You arc quite mistaken, Mr. Fulvus. With the excep- 
tion of a few JBrahrnos of the New .-DispeDsation school, 
who would like the potters of Kuniartooli to make an 
image of our blessed Lord with dhoti” and ‘‘ ChudJer” 
on, no Bengali would be better pleased with you for 
putting on dhoti” than for putting on “ pantaloons.** 
On the contrary, believe me, they respect you the less 
for putting on dhoti” and throwing away your national 
costume. Excuse me for saying it, but it is none the 
less true, they think that the Saheb has become “ pugla.” 
They have seen great missionaries like Carey and Duff, 
who never put on dhoti”, and they have no notion that 
European missionaries ought to put on “ dhoti.** 

F. — I don’t judge other people. I act according to my own 
light. 
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M. — But don’t you think that simple ** Dhoti ” and *'Chu(lder” 
are an. indecent dress ? You have a coat over your 
“dhoti”; that improves it, no doubt ; but simple “dhoti” 
and “Chudderare an unseemly and indecent dress. Edu- 
cated Bengalis and Native Christians feel this ; and 
therefore they have adopted pantaloons and “chapkans”. 
But you seem, — excuse me for saying so — to be indifferent 
to the interests of civilisation. You are a representative 
of a higher civilization than that of the Hindus, and you 
are deliberately dishonouring that higher civilization by 
making it stoop to a lower one. 

F, — As a mlssioner, I have to do with the salvation of souls ; 
I have nothing to do with civilization. 

M. — I think missionaries ought to promote the interests both 
of Christianity, and of civilization, of Christianity first 
and civilization next. Such w^ere the objects contem- 
plated by all great missionaries, like Moffat and Living- 
stone. For my part, if I were a missionary, my first 
object would be to save the souls of men, and then after- 
wards, were it in my power, to make them more comfor- 
table in life, which is but another name for civilization. 
I should like all Bengali Christians to be not only holy 
men, but also men surrounded by the comforts and ele- 
gancies of life. But suppo.sing that it is a good thing for 
a European missionary to adopt the Native costume, I 
don’t think you have adopted the one suitable to your 
holy calling. 

F.— How ? 

M. — I see that you have put on a red-bordered “ dhoti,” and a 
“dhoti” of fine texture. That is the dress of a secular, 
big-bellied, ghee-fed, woll-to-do Bengali Baboo. No 
Bengali would take you to be a religious teacher of the 
orthodox fashion, by looking at your dress. 

F. — What then would you piopose ? 
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M. — Why, adopt the costume of a regular Brrhniia priest 
or of a reguL'ii Pundit of a Sanskrit “ tol. Put on a 
simple “ dhoti" without any coloured border, of thick 
texture, and coming down only to your knees ; and let 
the rest of your body remain in glorious nudity, 

F. — But that would be indecent. 

M. — Aye, there’s the rub. If you descend to a lower civiliza- 
tion, you must make up your mind to be indecent. But 
there is another dress more suitable to your character as a 
* religious devotee than even the one I have described. 

F. — What is that ? 

M. — The dress of a “Sannyasi." Throw away all your clothes, 
pul on a bit of rag called “kaupiu" round your waist, rub 

every part of your body with ashes, cast a tiger-skin on 
your shoulder, take a pair of tongs in one hand, and a 
dried pumpkin in the other, and you get yourself rigged 
out as an orientalized missioncr of the Bosporus Mission. 

F. — But that would be to become a Hindu devotee, not a 
Christian inissioner. 

M. — Exactly ; but that is what you seem to be driving at. The 
Editor of the “ Indo-European Correspondence will tell 
you that you are weakly imitating the great Jesuit mis- 
sionaries, one of whom, the renowned Robert de Nobili, 
the founder of the Madura Mission, became a regular 
Sannyasi, professed to be a Brahmin, and produced a 
smoky parchment as the original Vedain. 

F. — But Robert de Nobili practised fraud. 

M. — But you can do as he did, “minus” his ^Vaud. 

KEKiNIS’ EVENINC. 

1 , 

I like, that dre lining drowsy state, 

When the hard toil of day is o’er 
And coming from the office iaie 
1 stretch me on a mat on iloor. 
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The night grows dark, the stars grow bright 
My chirag gives me feeble light 
My evening meal not ready yet 
And half an hour stiU I must wait ; 

So says my cook from near the door. 

Ah ! the coarse meal reserved for poor ! 

Still half an hour ? iny goodness, dame ! 

Why ! hunger eats my inmost care 
And must 1 still wait half hour more ? 

Sure you my friend are much to blame. 

2 . 

I like that dreamy drowsy state, 

That creeps then o*er my weary frame 
And as the night grows dark and late 
And as in vain my cook I blame. 

'Tis not waking, *tis not sleeping 
‘Tis not dosing, ’tis not dreaming, 

But all my senses locked in ease 
There by the cool delightful breeze ! 

Ah ! whence such balmy breezes came ? 

It matters not ’tis all the same 
My senses locked as in a chaiin 

My head is cool, my pulse beats tame, 

I see the world a comic game. 

1 feci not now its pain or harm. 

3. 

I like that dreamy drowsy state, 

'Tis not waking, Tis not sleeping 
And as the night grows dark and late 
Tis not dozing, Tis not dreaming. 

TTic world grows dim before my eye ; 

1 see my office master nigh, 

He frowns in vain, he frets in vain, 

I see him fade, I see him wane, 

See my office building shakind 
From the ground to tiuret quv.I:ing. 
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And paper, bundles, book and all, 

All a huge confusion making 
As if the fairy Queen and King 
Are holding here their rhidnight ball. 

4 . 

1 like that dreamy drowsy state, 

My eyes are veiled with mi;5ty fall, 

And as the night grows dark and late 
And shadpws settle over all, 

1 hear not now the tyrants’ power 
I am the master of the hour ! 

For low selams and tapes and 
And Sahib s frowninga and his smiles 
And turbanod peons, short and tall, 

All in disjointed fragments fall. 

I like this dreamy drowsy mood, 

’Tis neither sleep nor sense you call ; 

But I must wake, for in the hall 
The cook is waiting with my food. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Yadava-Nandini Kavya. Calcutta : Stanhope Press. 1881. 

This is an epic poem in the Bengali language in seven 
cantos. The versification is through out spirited, the expres- 
sions are often poetical, and the description vigorous. It is 
published annonymously, but whoever the writer is, he need 
not be ashamdU of the work. 


The Two Sisters. A story. By Damoodar Mookerji. Calcutta : H. M, 
Mookerji k Co. 1881. 

A young'widow falls in love with the husband of her sister 
and poisons his iieart against her. The catastrophe is a little 
too horrible. The young widow runs mad ; the young wife 
commits suicide j and the young husband dies of grief. 
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Poetical juatace required the happy reconciliation of the yonng 
couple, and peaceful termination of their lives. 

SahUyaSopdna, By Sarat Cbaudra Chowdhari. Myrnensing : Bharat 
Mihir Press. 1181. 

This is meant for a schoolbook. The subj ects are interest- 
ing and arc written in easy language. 

The '‘^Lucknow WUnesa'* on Providence. Lucknow 1831. 

ThoRev. T. J. Scott finds fault with the theology of the 
Lucknow Witness. We are no admirers of tlie theology of 
our Lucknow contemporary, but it strikes us that both Mr. 
Scott and the “ Witness’* mean the same thing though they 
use different language. The “ Witness’* ouglit, however, to 
have had the nmnliness to publish Mr. Scott’s letters. 

The Eighteenth Annual Itcpnrt of the Utturaparak I/itakari Salha ISSO-Si 
Calcutta : Mookerjea aud Co., 138 1. 

We are glad to find this useful institution pursuing year 
after year its beneficent course, and more glad to find that it 
is becoming more and more useful as it is becoming older and 
older. The questions put to girls at the Zonaua Examination 
have interested us greatly, especially the practical ones about 
cooking. Wo give the following as samples : — What are the 
different kinds of Ddt, and what is the process of cooking each 
kind ? What kinds of Ddl require large quantity of Ghee t 
What are the Ddls that make good KhiclmnV This is all 
very good ; but what ou earth is “Fish Soup** hi the question 
“ With what vegetables should you cook Fish Soup ?’* The 
examiner doubtless meant Mcichhcr jhol; but Machher jhol is 
not fish soup but fish curry. The English word “ Soup** can 
never be applied to the preparation called Machher jhol. But 
we have a graver fault to find with the same examiner. Fancy 
the following question put to a girl or a young woman. — “ Wliat 
is the means of ascertaining the death of a child in the 
womb ?** We trust tbe enlightened Secretary will in future 
prevent such indelicate questions from being put to Zenana 
girls. The Sabha has our best wishes. 

The General Aesombly’s lustitution College Calendar, 1881-82. 

This is a neat little volume of 90 pages giving all sorts of 
information regarding the General Assembly’s Institution, 
which is now, wo believe, the largest College in all India, 
It ought to be interesting not only to the students of that Ins- 
titution but to all who rejoice in the progress of higher educa- 
tion in Ihdia. The Principals of other Colleges w^ould do well 
to imitate Mr. Hastio and issue similar calendars of their 
Colleges. 
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POSITIVISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Lecture. 

(Concluded from p. 71.) 


Now, I submit it as an axiom that a religion which doei 
not satisfy these spiritual wants of the human race, nor accord 
with those natural beliefs from which they arise, can not be 
a true religion worthy of our acceptance. How do I know 
that the air is not ray proper food and the spider’s web, 
not my proper clothing ? Is it not from the fact that the 
former fails to satisfy my hunger and the latter to keep me 
from cold, or, in other words, from the fact that they both 
fail to satisfy those wants to remove which man requires 
food and clothing ? Just in the same way do I know that 
that religion is not man’s proper religion which fails to satisfy 
his spiritual wants — those wants to remove which ho requires 
religion. • 

I have compared religion with food. And the comparison 
is most true. True religion is the bread from heaven on which 
our souls ought to feed. It is the bread which should satisfy 
the hunger’ and thirst of the soul. And if this be so, 
surely that can not be a true religion which far from satisfy- 
ing the soul’s hunger and thirst, ignores its very existence. 
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And this is what the Positive Religion actually does. The 
Positive religion, as I have already shown ignores soul, as it 
ignores ali those natural beliefs which originate the soul’s 
deep, solemn wants. The Positive religion ignores even God, 
though it teaches to worship Humanity and Clotilde — Clotilde 
the convict’s wife who taught Comte what love and affection 
were ! The Positive Religion therefore can not be a true 
religion. It is not a religion for humanity, for you and me, 
consciously possessing as we do a soul with its wants, its sor- 
rows and its aspirations, whatever it might have been for 
Comte and Clotilde. And this loads me, in conclusion, to say 
a few words on what is the True religion for humanity 
on what does satisfy the spiritual wants of man ; — that 
is, on Christianity. 

In constrastiug Christianity with the Positive Religion, the 
first point that strikes one is, that whereas Positivism denies 
that there is a God and thus contradicts reason and conscience 
Christiaoity is a theistic system. It teaches that there is a 
Ood who is the Creator of all, the great First Cause, Himself 
uncaused. The very opening sentence of the Bilde is, **Iii 
the beginning God created the heavens and. the earth.” Thus 
what philosophy tried in vain to find out and at last gave up 
in despair, Revelation takes as its first or starting truth. In 
the beginning God Created, made out of nothing, the heavens 
and the earth. The irnmeuso fact of Creation, that is, an 
actual production of all things out of nothing, was unknown 
to the ancient heathen as it is inconceivable to the modern 
philosopher. A potr, oUscure Hebrew (done knew it. With 
all others, ex nihilo nihil fit, — * out of nothing, nothing comes’ 
was the practical maxim. Hence among all others it was 
^either pantheistic emanation as among the Indians or eternal 
matter as among the Greeks. But in the Bible it is quite a 
different thing. “The whole world is witness that no man, 
neither the simplest, nor the wisest, ever could have known, 

ever did discover, such a thought as to creation as is given 
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in Genesis, It stands not pre-eminent, but isolated and alone, 
short, simple, unscientific : no no mental elaboration, recogni- 
tion of nature’s powers, no emanation or pantheism, no eternal 
matter, no deification of mythic ideas, every human thought 
is denied, but the fiat of God Himself brings the world to exis- 
tence, and everything into order, and the relationships of 
God, the world and man are perfectly established.”* 

But Christianity does not teach that God is the God of 
creation only. It also teaches that He ia the God of provi- 
dence — our ever-present Deity, our ever-present help in the 
hour of need and trouble. The very essence of Christianity 
is, God manifest in the flesh, entering personally into all our 
sorrows, temptations, and trials. Referring to the continued 
providence of God over all His creatures the author of Chris- 
tianity says “ Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are yo not much better than they ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wliereforo, if God so clothe tho grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall ho not much more 
clothe you, .0 ye of little falth.”f Yes, Christianity teaches 
that God is the God of providence ; that He is our Living. 
Father who feeds and clothes and takes care of us, better than 
any earthly father can take care of his children. He supplies 
all our wants. And hence wc are taught always to pray to 
Him without ceasing, to pray to Him as to our father. The 
prayer which Ghrist taught his disciples begins with tho 
sweet, lovely words, “ our Father.” My friends ! living in a 
world so full of pain and sorrow, living a life so full of troubles, 
anxieties and fears, (all on account of our sin) are not theso 
teachings of Christianity truly cheering and comforting ? 

* Dialogurs on the Essays and Reviews ; by J. N. Dnrby p. 188. 

t Matthew, Chap, VII. 20-30. 
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And bore parenthetically we may notice a contrast. The 
positive religion also inculcates the duty of prayer. But pray- 
er to whom ? To any living, loving, omnipotent father 
who can hear and answer us ? Not so. To whom then ? Why 
to Humanity and Clotilde — Humanity composed of all men 
with the exception of those who are mere disgcsting ma- 
chines and some lower animals and Clotilde, the convict’s wife 
to whom the author of the positive religion actually prayed, 
blasphemously using the sublime language of Thomas a 
Kempis addressed to Almighty God, — ‘‘Amcm tc plusquam me, 
hec me nisi propter te,** — “ May I love thee more than self 
nor self at all except for thee.” Could madness and blasphe- 
my go any further ? 

But to return. Christianity further teaches that “ God is 
light and in Him is no darkness at all that He is a holy 
just and righteous God who hates sin and punishes the 
wicked. But it also teaches that God is love. Nay that 
as Be is light itself so He is love itself also. The same 
Apostle who says that God is light, says also that God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelloth in God and God 
in him.” f Thus therefore the God of whom Christianity 
teaches is a Being «who, in a word, combines in Himself 
whatever we love in a father or revere in a judge. 

Now it may seem like begging the question to say 
that all this teaching of* Christianity perfectly agrees with 
man’s reason and conscience and not only agrees with them, 
but greatly enlightens them also. And yet to say this is merely 
to state a fact which is testified to by the experience of millions 
of human beings all over the globe. At this moBient, my friends, 
Christianity “encircles the world in her arms.” At this hour 
she reads her scriptures and lifts up her anthems in two hun- 
dred languages. Does not this show that her doctrines satisfy 
the reason and conscience of man ? 


* I John, 1, 5. 
t 1 John, IV, IS. 
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Let US next see what Christianity teaches respe *ting man. 
Positivism, as we have seen, teaches that man is only a higher 
aninaal. Positivism denies that there is mind, soul, or spirit, 
and it knows nothing of sin or of moral responsibility. Hu- 
manity according to Positivism is only “a higher degree of 
animality. 

According to Christianity, on the ( ther hand, man is not 
merely matter, he is not a mere animal, but a “living soul.” 
In the first chapter of the Bible we read, “ And God said, let 
us'make man in our image, after our likeness ; and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. So God 
created man in his own image, in the image of God created 
he him ; male and female created he them.” 

And in the following chapter it is further written “ And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul,” 

Thus therefore according to Christianity man was created 
in the ima<je of God, Ho is a living soiU, endowed with 
the powers of reason, choice and will.r And I ask whether 
this account of man is not more in accordance with our own 
consciousness than the account which positivism gives of him ? 
“ Is man only like a piece of sea-weed, driven and drifted to 
and fro blindly and without choice, by the force of circum- 
stances, by some “ environment” of things without and around 
him ? Then reason would be dethroned, and all ideas of right 
and wrong woujd be an illusive dream. He would be no per- 
son, but only a thing. Against such a false view of his na- 
ture, the spirit of man within bears perpetual witness. Man's 
consciousness of reason and of the power of inward choice 
forbids him'to believe that he is chained by any physical laws 
or fatal necessity. Man feels himself to be parted by a wide 
chasm which no subtle reasonings of comparative anatomy 
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can bridge over, from the beasts of the field. . He recognizes 
in himself powers and answering obligations of a higher 
kind.” * 

• “ God’s image not imparted to the brute.” 

But Christianity further teaches that although man was 
created in the image of God, yet he soon fell and became sinful, 
and there is now not a single man w'ho is not guilty in the 
sight of God. “There is none righteous, no not one; for all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God,” f is the 
language of Christianity. 

In the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans, the apostle 
Paul gives a terrible account of what man now is by nature. 
*• And even,” says the apostle, “ as they [that is inen] did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, God also gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient, being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, malicioiisnoss ; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit malignity; whisperers, back-biters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil, disobedient 
to parents, who knowing the judgment of God that they which 
commit such things, are worthy of death, not only do the 
same, but have pleasure in them that do them.” 

But terrible as this account is, I ask, is it not a true account ? 
Is it not an account which is in perfect accordance with our 
experience ? Is not sin a fact and the feeling of guilt 
universal ? 

But though Christianity finds man in such a helpless, hope- 
less, utterly ruined condition, yet it doe,s not leave him there. 
No. The God of Christianity is a God of love. Therefore 
though man hates Him and “invents evil,” as he has invented 
even this Positivism, to show his hatred of God, yet God laves 
man, and loves him with an infinite and boundless love. And 
in His infinite love He provides a remedy for man’s sin and 
guilt 

* Faith and Fret Thovjjki^ pp. 100-102. 

t Hemans. III. 10, 2S. 
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My friends, would you know wliat is the remedy which God’s 
love has provided for man s sin and guilt ? Then turn to the 
Cross on Calvary’s Mount and there bohold the Son of God 
dying for guilty sinners ; the Prince of life giving His life as 
a ransom for many ; He who knew no sin, made sin for us. 
Yes. In the Cross on Calvary is the remedy for man’s siii and 
guilt. For there the Lamb of God wai wounded for our trans- 
gressions ; there He was bruised for our iniquities ; there with 
Ilis stripes wo are healed and there through His blood, we 
have redemption, even the forgiveness of sins. 

But in the cross Jesus Christ not only redeemed man, but 
also glorified God. “ God had been dishonored by sin ; Hia 
fair creation all spoiled and come under the bondage of cor- 
ruption ; His race of predilection man, in whom His purposes 
were, the slave of sin and Satan. His glory had to be retriev- 
ed, and in the very place of sin. As a man Christ did so. All 
that God is, was glorified ; man perfectly obedient at all cost, 
the Father perfectly loved, His majesty, truth, righteousness 
against sin, and love to sinners, all brought out and made good 
through the blessed one who suffered” * 

And now the invitation gois forth, full and free, — *‘W ho 
SOEVER WILL LET HIM TAKE THE WATER OP LIFE FREELY.” Out 
go the inessengois now and carry the invitation, — sinner ! God 
asks yoijb. Anxious soul ! God Asks Troubled heart ! 

God asks you, “Turn in hither.” Oh, wanderer from tho 
Father’s house, wherever thou art, or whatever thou hast done^ 
,'tura in hither.’* Hear God’s word. It is not, go and do 
something. But it is, “come and eat my BREAD.”f God’s liv- 
ing bread is Jjesus who died and rose again, who suffered to 
bring us to God. 

Thus then in the cross and in the blessed One who died 
thereon, Christianity meets and satisfies the deepest wants 
and cravings^of the human heart. This also is a simple fact 


^ The Atonem^ntf by J. N, Darby. 
t The Atonemeatj J, Darby, t Revehtiou, xxii, 17. 


1 
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'witnessed to by the experience of millions of human beings, 
great and small, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, through- 
out the world. “Look high and look low. Take extremes of 
humanity so wide apart that between them there shall be room 
for ©very human grade and pattern. Down by the slimy edges 
of Indian jungles, down along the swamps of Congo, down in 
the dimness of Dakota, not one, b^it many thousands, some of 
them made heroes and martyrs, have said, or sung — “The 
blood of Jesus Christ clcansoth us from all sin,*' and 
have risen into clean lives and the liberty of righteousness. 
We look from the bottom of the world to the top. A line of 
the loftiest intellects that have led the culture and progress of 
the race beckon down to us from their battlements ; the Angus- 
tines and Chrysostoms, the Bacons and Shakespeares, the 
Bapaels and Newtons, the Faradays and Keplers and Bunsens 
6f science, of reason and of art, and they say, * Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name give glory V ** In the 
face of this world wide testimony, can wc doubt that there is 
something in the religion of Christ which meets the spiritual 
wants of man, fills his hunger, gives him peace, in a word, 
which suits him ? We conclude then that Christianity is the 
true religion for humanity, the religion which you and I as 
men require and which alone can make us happy. 

The sun rises in the east. And the Sun of Kightcousness 
has arisen in the East with healing in his wrings. Shall not 
the children of the East receive His light and . healing ? Shall 
not the Brahmin who still repeats the Vedic hymn 

ftcWtCHtHS ; " lot us modi- 

tate on the adorable light of the divine Creator, may he rouse 
our thoughts,**f receive Him who indeed is the adorable 
Divine Light — the light, the life and the way ? Shall not the 
£rahma who still prays, “from darkness lead me to light,” 
receive Him who says, “ I am the light of the world, he that 
folio weth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 

* ProTerb®, ix. 5. . 

t Max Mullsr^s translatipu. 
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light of life And as for the Positivist, shall not he too 
seeing the spiritual darkness of him whom be now calls his 
master” flee to JesTis who alone is worthy to bo our master 
who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and 
Lord of lords and receive Him as his Saviour and his God ? 
Then may he pray, without being guilty of blasphemy, in the 
sublime language of Thomas a Keiiipis, so misapplied by 
Comte, — *‘Amemtc pluscpuim me, ncc me ni.si propter te, — may 
I love thee more than self, nor self at all except for thee !” 

My task is done. It has not been my aim, nor could it be 
possible in the space of a single lecture, to treat exhaustively 
the subject which I had selected for my discourse. My aim 
has been only to lay before you the outlines of a few thoughts 
and arguments and to scatter a few germs of truth, and my 
prayer is that He who is THE Truth may so bless the genug 
which have been scattorG<l to-night, alas I how feebly, that they 
may germinate and bring forth fruit, not thirty-fold, nor sixty- 
fold, but a hundred-fold, to the honor and glory of His own 
name. Amen I 
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I begin ray paper on American Politics with the preamble 
with which I began my talk in the only political meeting I 
had the privilege of attending in America. That meeting 
was a crowded one, held in behalf of the Temperance Move- 
ment in the mostispacious hall of a small town called Stam- 
ford, Connecticut ; and it evinced not a little of that ferment, 
which is the most characteristic feature of political gatherings 
on the other side of the Atlantic. I liad been asked to speak 
for a few molments, and I appeared in my national costume, 
greatly altered to obviate a rude rebuff, among the champions 
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on the platform. When my turn came 1 began my oif-hand 
talk with some such words as those “ I have no desire to 
plunge myself into the whirlpool of your politics; you 
yourselves, do by no means cut a very dginified figure therein ; 
and your attitiulo, when dropped i?j, shows that a stranger 
like myself can not get in without being instantaneously 
drowned !” I do not wish to hurl myself, and the gentle reader 
along with me, into the seething, boiling, tumbling whirlpool 
of American politics, a subject mastered by no body out. of 
America, and by only a few persons in America. But happen- 
ing to be in the United States when they were passing through 
the unutterable excitement of a Presidential Election, I wish 
a simple reference to what I saw and heard to present 
glimpses of the ubiquitous, all pervading spirit of agitation 
with which it was accompanied. A remark or two on the 
broad features of the American constitution would be an ap- 
propriate introduction to the pictures of political fermentation 
to be presented. 

The American Government is not merely a Republic, 
but a Federal Republic, or a Republic formed by the 
union of a number of Sovereign States, and Territories 
gradually rising to the dignity of Sovereign States. Its Legis- 
lative power is vested in its Congress, which consists of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate and which there- 
fore presents that balance of power which is secured in Europe 
by a hereditary nobility acting as a couritcrp iso to democratic 
influence. The House of Representatives is composed of two 
hundred and thirty-three members elected directly from the 
people and directly by the people, the ratio between the num- 
ber of electors and the number of the elected representatives 
having ranged from one Representative to 33,000 people in 
1790 to one to 93,000 in 1850, and consequently to a much 
largei number at the present time. The States therefore are 
represented in the House of Representatives according to 
their population or numerical strength. They arc however 
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equally represented in the Senate, each State bei?'*g entitled 
to send thereto two Senators chosen by its Legislature, not by 
the people directly. This is an anomaly in the Constitution, 
as a State with a very small population is placed, as regards 
its representation in the Senate on a par with a state which 
in population is ten times stronger. For instance, the largo 
state of New York with a population which entitles it to send 
thirty-throe Representatives to the Lower Hou ;C sends as many 
Senators to the Upper as Delaware the population of which 
entitles it to send only oun Representative to the Lower 
House. This anoinft'‘)i- ‘ :iM:iigoinont was originally resorted 
to as a timely concossxon htted to induce the independent 
States to move towards the union, or merge their individuality 
into a corporate, national life ; and its rectification can now 
be cftected only by breaking up the larger states, each iuto a 
number of smaller ones. The Representatives are chosen for 
two years, and the senators for six, the latter arrarrged into 
three classes, first, second and third, so that a third portion of 
the Upper House is changed biennially. These short terms 
keep the country in a state of constant political ferment, a 
Parliamentary election coining once in two years, sometimea 
once in a year, rather than once in seven. years as in England, 
when the Parlimont dies a natural death. The congress makes 
laws, imposes taxes, borrows money in the name of the United 
States, adjusts their foreign relations, declares war, sanctions 
peace, enters into permanent treaties, raises an army when 
needed, maintains a navy, and in a word performs all those 
sovereign duties which are entrusted to it, tliose not thus en- 
trusted being pijiforined by the States themselves. And when 
there is a point at issue between a particular state and tho 
congress, it has to be submitted to the arbitration of the Sup- 
reme Court of America, the court in which the judicial power 
of the country is vested. This court consists of a chief jus- 
tice and several assistant Judges, and it discharges its onerous 
duties, both directly, and through the instriuncntalityof a 
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number of subordinate courts, called District and Circuit 
Courts. It has sometimes very grave matters, matters politi- 
cal as well as judicial, to take into consideration; and it is by 
no means an uncommon thing to see its decisions running 
counter to those of the national Legislature in support of a 
local claim. 

The Executive Power of the Union is vested in the Presi- 
dent, who holds office for four years, as the vice-President 
elected along with him. The President is chosen by the peo- 
ple, not directly, but tlirough the medium of an Electoral 
College, or a number of Electoral colleges each State being 
entitled to choose as many Electors as the Representatives and 
senators it has the privilege of sending to congress. The 
President properly speaking has very little power, as the most 
important portion of what he has to do has to be done with 
the advice and consent of the national Parliament or rather 
senate as representing the national Parliament. But with 
such advice and consent he discharges the functions of Royalty, 
without however its formality, pomp and splendour. For in- 
stance, he receives ambassadors, but by no means as a monarch 
does, seated on a cosily throne with a glittering crown and 
sceptre before him, and a group of gorgeously dressed Minis- 
ters and courtiers standing in mute silence around him. He 
holds drawing-room meetings and gives state dinners, but lie 
docs not after the taahion of royalty issue cards “command- 
ing” ladies and goutleraen, not to speak of haughty Barons 
and noble Dames, who are not allowed to exist in the new 
world, to attend and partake of them. He has to bo plain in his 
dress, simple, and unaffected in his manners, £vauk and affable 
in conversation, determined to shun the very appearance of for- 
mality and ostentation, and ready to live and go about as 
ordinary mortals, nay to shake hands with any smutched 
artifr^er who may with Yankee freedom step into his Office- 
room or parlour. An ordinary magistrate in India does not live 
and go about in the simple, unassuming manner in which the 
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President of the Uuited States is expected to do, ; nd invari* 
ably does; and the very appearance on his part of the stiff 
formality with which even a Chief Commissioner enters a Dur- 
bar Hall would make him an object of universal ridicule, 
among the people, who, as his electors and supporters, watch 
his every movement with an ever-wakeful vigilance. But I 
am flying from my text, which is the power of the President. 
He has the power of returning a Bill passed by congress, and 
submitted to him ^ for signature, v»rith Ins objections stated 
but if the congress pass it once more, it becomes law in spite of 
his veto. When therefore tlic President is an abstacle in the 
way of progress, as Andrew Johnson was, the congress has 
.simply to pass Bills '‘over.his head,*' as the common saying in 
America is. The Prcsi.lont has a large amount of patronage 
in his hands ; and this it is almost impossible fOr him to dis- 
pense without bringing in unworthy men, or intriguers, who, 
because they have boon instrumental in securing his eleva- 
tion, expect special favors from him. And this is one reason,— 
if not the reason, why so many unscrupulous men are thrust 
up to responsible posts, and so much corruption disgraces 
official ranks. But of this I shall have to speak by and 
by. If the President dies or is incapacitated before the ex- 
piration of his term, the Vice-President takes his place, as 
Andrew Johnson did when President Lincoln was assassinated 
on the lap of victory. And if both the President and his 
assisstaut die or are incapacitated, the President of the 
b»‘^.*omes President pro-tera. 

E-ich Slate has an organization similar to that at work for 
the governmeeji of tlie whole country ; and with a view to 
catch a glimpse of it the reader ha.s simply to reverse the 
order in which he formed some idea of the national schetno 
of education carried out in America. From the little he had 
then to march up to the great, but now he will have to come 
down from the great to the little ; or in other words he had 
then to expand a system in miniature iu order to get an idea 
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of the whole, but he will now have to contract a gigantic 
system into one in miniature to get an idea of a part. The 
national government contracted and shrivelled is the State 
Government. Each State has a Governor corresponding to 
the President, a Legislature corresponding to the Congre s, and 
a court of judicature corresponding to the supreme Court. Each 
State is its sole Master as regards its internal affairs, and exer- 
cises and performs those powers and functions of Royalty, 
which it has not delegated to the National Government. Each 
State moreover is subdivided into Townships tc, each of 
which may justly be represented as an autonomy ; and it there- 
fore is a union of independent units as the Federal Govern- 
ment is a conglomeration of Sovereign States. Nothing can 
be more beautiful in theory than the American system of 
Government, which owes its origin and existence to the people 
represented in conventions, as no other government does ; 
but it must be confessed that its wheels move rather clumsily 
at times. The absence of a central controlling authority toads 
to lead to overt acts of villany in some of the States, while the 
presence of a disturbing element in the population of not a 
few of the towns creates internal disorder. . It is a notorious 
fact tliat thousands ,ot Negros have been murdered in the 
Southern States, and no body has been punished for these 
murders of the most deliberate and villauous type, and it is 
equally notorious that laws framed by Town Councils are 
fcystcmatically set aside and violated by persons whom because 
of their numerical strength the authorities can not control. 
When at Gallion I heard that its Town Council had issued an 
order prohibiting the opening of grogshops after a particular 
hour of the night, and that the order had been converted into 
a dead letter by parties whom the Council could not control. 
The Central Government can not put a stop to negro massa- 
cres iiv the South, and local governments can not rectify local 
disorders, when these are popular or backed by a majority of 
the people ! 
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President Hayes was at the head of affairs in America when 
I visited that grand country, and his administration ^waa 
spoken of by all parties as one of the purest on record. 
Though not a man of shining^talents, and though looked upon 
by the Democratic party in general as a usurper, not legiti- 
mately elected, he had endeared himself to the people at 
largo as well by industry and assiduit> in the discharge of his 
duties as by uprightness and probity of the highest order. 
His administration was sot oft* by contrast more than by in- 
trinsic merit. The preceding administration, that of General 
Grant extending over two terms of eight years, had on the 
whole been a failure, being disgraced by measures of corniption 
so large that some persons did not scruple to acccuse the great 
soldier-statesman himself of malversation. The majority, 
however, of the sensible men I carnc across looked upon such 
accusations as utterly groundless. They nevertheless main- 
tained that Grant had been guilty of culpable indiscretion in 
aiUTOuiiding himself with men whose corruption was becoming 
a proverb in America, and that his inability to know men and 
discriminate between characters, and his consequent pronenesa 
to work through unworthy instruments had as clearly set forth 
his incompetence as a ruler as his brilliant successes in the 
field had shown his surpassing genius as a soldier. That men 
like General Grant should be publicly accused of corruption 
appeared to indicate a low able of political morality ; but 
when in private conversation I referred to it, the answer I 
received was by no means flattering to good old England. 
The state of political morality in England, I was assured, was 
even lower, onfy English papers dared not make the actual 
condition of things public ! President Hayes’ administration 
came after one which had been corrupt to the very core, and 
its thoroughgoing purity was set off by contrast. He was 
therefore a favorite ruler, though his want of brilliant talents 
was admitted. But the praise bestowed on his wife appeared 
to me even more desirable than that accorded to him. She 
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Lad introduced a great reform excluding wines from Presi- 
dential receptions, and had moreover endeared herself by in- 
numerable acts of beneficence performed with the modesty 
and unobtriisivencss becoming her sex. Both the President 
and his lady are members of the Methodist Church, and 
thoroughly religious — nay in somo points they seem to have 
been ovorscrupulous in the opinion even of their ardent 
admirers. They preferred walking to the Church on 
Sundays to working their horses, and „ they were there- 
fore obliged to attend the Methodist Church nearer the 
White House than the one w'hich is called ihc President's 
Church, and which has prominent cushioned scat reserved 
for him and his family. Mr. Hayes* term of office was about 
to expire, and he might have had himself re-clectcd, but hav- 
ing promised in the beginning of his career as President not 
to appear as candidate at its close, he kept his word and 
retired from the canvass. But his name is held in such uni- 
versal esteem, his purity of character is so thoroughly ad mired > 
and his administration is so justly praised for its modest, if 
not splendid, success, as well as for its perfect freedom from 
what attached an indlelible stigma to the preceding one, that 
the world may yet see him once more elevated to the Presi- 
dential, chair, which he graced as it Lad not been graced since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln. 

When the business of the General Confeicnee was in pro- 
gress in May, some degree of excitement, an earnest of what 
was to follow, was noticeable, and active measures fitted to 
ensure the election of the right man for this exalted and res- 
ponsible post were resorted to with quietude, rather than with 
noise. An attempt was made to ascertain and publish the 
views of the conference as to the person fit in its opinion for 
elevation to the Presidential Chair. One morning small cards 
were banded to the Delegates, one to myself among the rest, 
and they were requested to put down the name of the candi- 
ate they were ready to vote for. This request, preferred 
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complied with by some of the Delegates ; but the tnajoriy, I 
believe, returned the cards duly filled. I consulted my Mis- 
sionary friends, as I did on all occasions on which I could come 
out with a ditto to Mr. Burke without compromising my cou^ 
science, and with their advice and consent I filled my card, 
stating that though I had not a vote [ would gladly see Shor- 
man elected. The candidates wore luany but the most eli- 
gible amongst these were Grant, Sherman and Blaine. Grant 
had been twice elected and should have retired from the can- 
didature with the disinterestedness with which George 
Washington had done under similar circumstances. But 
Grant does not by any means resemble the illustrious founder 
of the American Rcpubiic in disinterested patriotism, as he 
does, to some extent, in military genius; and so he added to 
his growing unpopularity by appearing as a candidate, and 
ultimately passed through the huiniliatiou of a signal defeat. 
His creatures, to whose selfish purposes ho very foolishly 
succumbed, moved heaven and cartli to have been elected ; 
but the nation at largo was opposed to what was called ; “a 
third term’ as a third te rin might load to a fourth, and so to a 
litelong tenure of ofiice, and that to a hereditary inouarchy. 
Besides General Grant was unpopular on'other grounds also, 
his first and second administrations having both been dis- 
graced by over tacts of corruption and bribery on the part of 
his assistants, if not on his own part. Grant being set aside, 
Sherman was the ino.st eligible candidate, and 1 could even 
intelligently stand up for him. 

A few days after the close of the General Conference it was 
aunouuced that^tlie National Republican Convention was 
to be held at Chicago. It is not necessary to inform the 
reader that the two great political Parties in the United States 
are Republicans and Democrats. The Republican Party re- 
presents everything almost that is sound and good in politics, 
freedom, equal rights, Negro suffrage, national education, 
temperance, decent observance of sabbath, suppression of 
3 
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moral nuisances, such as Mormon Polygamy, extension of 
religious influence, &c. &c. It however is compelled to be 
under present circumstances in favor of certain prohibitive 
duties having for their object the somewhat artiScial protec- 
tion of the vast raanuiMcturing interests of the New England 
States. It is loudly represented as opposed to free trade, and 
its shortcoming in tins line is made capital of by its sworn ene- 
mies, the Democrats, who are the greatest misnomers the world 
ever saw, ropresonling as they do under a fair name every thing 
that is abhorrent in polities. The Democrats upheld slavery 
before the Late war, and fought for the right of secession 
during its coatinuauce ; and to-day they oppose with might 
and main negro enfraachisrment, sabbath decency, temperance, 
moral growth and religious development. On the question of 
free trade they occupy the right platform, and they are always 
but too glad to conceal the abominable principles of their 
policy behind an out-cry against the prohibitive duties advo- 
cated by their opponents. Each of these contending parties 
holds a National convention, consisting of leading politicians 
elected by local conventions to adjudicate, so to speak, upon 
the claims of the candidates for tlie Presidency repre- 
senting its principle and interests, and finally to nomin- 
ate one of these, him who secures the largest number of 
votes, for that exalted ofHce ; as well as to nominate in almost 
the same way a person for the Vice-Presidency. These na- 
tional conventions derive their authority, not from the origin- 
nal constitution in which no reference whatever is made to 
them, but from subsequent practice ; but they are now looked 
upon ns important assemblies ; and as such 'ihey concentrate 
upon themselves an amount of public notice and interest, which 
is to us, Asiatics, a perfect marvel. When therefore it was 
annoimeed that the National Republic Convention was to be 
held at Chicago, a thrill of agitation pervaded the whole coun- 
try. Chicago became a sacred spot of extraordinary and un- 
bounded interest, the cynosure of all eyes : it jumped out 
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of the monotony of its daily life, and became r U astir. So 
many distinguished visitors luui to be received and sumptu- 
ously treated, so many meetings were to bo held and such 
enthusiasm evoked, so much notice was to be taken of itg 
provisions for grand political demonstrations, that no body 
could find fault with its citizens if they looked forward to the 
honors awaiting them witli some dogroo of trepidation. But 
{it tlio same time they could not but be sure that their beloved 
cit^^ would come out, of the furnace of trial a gainer, not a 
loser. The distinguished visitors, and iiiiuimerablo others 
not distinguished, would not come in with empty pockets, or 
go out with their purse strings unopened ; and so hotel-keepers^ 
saloon proprietors, car owiicrs and cab drivers promised tliem- 
sclvcs a splendid harvest of profit and gain. At last on the 
appointed day, June 2nd 1880, the grand Nominating Con- 
vention met under the Presidency of llon’ablo Daws of 
Massachussetts, and began their business with prayer olfered 
up by a Chaplain ; a fact to be specially noted as fitted to 
show that the most tumultuous meetings in America are never 
backward in paying the tribute of decent respect to rehgion. 
The parties, viz Grant’s men, Sherman s men, &c. &c., appear- 
ed ready for a hard fight, and a hard tiglit tiiey had. Ballet 
after ballot was taken, and yet no deeisiou was arrived at. 
Grant fairly beat all the candidates, but he ultimately failed 
to secure the number of votes needed to ensure his nomina- 
tion ; and his men, failed in their attempt to get their chief 
nominated, determined to defeat the two candidates who stood 
next to him at the successive ballots, Blaine and Sherman. 
They ranged themselves around Garfield, whom the ballots 
had almost left in the shade, and he finally obtained a majority 
of votes, and was in consequence nominated. He was “the 
black horse” or one of the candidates very well thought and 
spoken of, but not likely to succeed e.xcept by a strange and 
unexpected turn of the wheel of fortune \ but his nominatioa 
gave general satisfaction, specially in ohio of which state he iff 
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a native. When a Lecturer on Electric Light, while plying the 
Magic Lantern for the benefit of the younger portion of his 
largo audience in the Centra! Hall of the Delaware University, 
produced a picture of Garfield, and said — “ Here is the Ohio 
man!'’ a ireincndous outburst of cheering was the result. 
Garfield on being nominated by what might bo called a freak 
of fortune became^ the most popular man among Republicans 
iu the States, and his march from place to place Avas a con- 
tinued ovation. But he had, like all grcc^t men in America, 
to pay the penalty of liis suddoa elevation frotn comparative 
obscurity to the giddy height of fame. He had to put down 
his name in a thousand autograph books sent to him daily 
specially by young ladies wlio pride themselves on their pos- 
session of the signature of all the great men in America ; and 
he had to read and answer at the rate of throe hundred letters 
a day of the most uniinportant kind ! And who can number 
the hands he had to shake heartily, right and left, as he en- 
tered a car, or walked through a street, or appeared iu a 
saloon ! This convention nominated Arthur as vicc-President ; 
and these two persons bocamc, a it were, the battle cry of 
the Republican Party, 

A short time after the close of this assembly, infinitely more 
important than the Imperial assemblage at Delhi though 
utterly destitute of its gorgeous appendages, the gaze of 
Americans of all orders of society and all ages almost, and 
both sexes was concentrated on Cincinnati, v^here the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention Avas held. The character of 
the Convention or of the Party represented by the Convention 
was rendered manifest by the sort of amusements and plea- 
sures with which its session Avas accompanied. Drinking 
saloons were crammed to overflowing, theatres were open 
almost at all hours of the day, and a regular carnival of dis- 
sipations was held. The members of the Convention could 
not find a democratic chaplain to begin its solemn business 
with prayer; and, as they would not have a Republican 
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Minister, they dispensed or were on the eve of dispensing with 
the ceremony. This story I give exactly as it was related by 
trustworthy men in my hearing ; but I must add that lies 
published at the expense of a party universally disliked, if 
not hated, in Republican States, and vice-versa, are by no 
means uncommon in America. It is however certain that the 
Democrats, assembled in large numbers at Cincinnati paraded 
the questionable features of their political standpoint in a 
series of proceedings fitted to outrage decency and scandalize 
public feeling. Their Ooiivontiou however was of a shorter 
duration, and less divided than that hold at (Chicago ; inas- 
much as they nominated on the third ha I lot General Hancock 
for Pesident, and subsequently Hou'ble English for Vice- 
President. These nominations were generally approved both 
by friends and foes. The intensity of interest with which the 
proceedings of these nominating conventions were watched, 
and the results of the successive ballots ascertained and 
discussed all over tlie States can scarcely be conceived by our 
countrymen, who see one Governor General leiiring and 
another stepping into his shoes with perfect equanimity. While 
the ballots were in progress, the results were almost hourly 
telegraphed all over the country ; aud eveb in obscure towns 
you might see crowds of people pressing towards placards 
posted up with the names of the candidates, and the votes 
secured by each at the ballot which had just been taken. 

Then came the elections in the various States, aud cither of 
the two rival parties moved heaven aud earth to influence them 
in favor of its nominations. The expedients resorted to were 
decorations, conllrmatory meetings, stump-oratory, torch-light 
processions and political parades. Every city or town appear- 
ed to be a house divided, some portions in excitement in favor 
of the Republian Nominations, and some in behalf of the 
Democratic Nominations. In one street you might see a 
triumphal arch of paper and colored cloth, rather than of 
evergreens, with the portraits of Garfield and Arthur hang- 
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ing below its graceful curve ; while iu another the same siglit 
would be presented but with the portraits of Hancock and 
English. In one street you would see republician flags and 
republician placards hoisted up and paraded in the most 
conspicuous manner ; while the decorations in another would 
at first sight convince you of its democratic influence. I 
passed from street to street, from town to town, and from city 
to city, and I had only to have my eyes open, and notice the 
decorations around me to see what influence was at work, 
Republican or Democratic, in the place I was going through. 
Again the whole country became a busy scene of political 
meetings the object of which was to confirm tlio nominations, 
and thereby get up an agitation in their favor. The Republi- 
can journals did scarcely furnish for weeks any food beside 
detailed accounts of the innumerable meetii.gs hold to con- 
firm the nomination of Garlield and Arthur ; and the Democ- 
ratic papers threw all the important news into the background 
to give due promiucnce to the meetings held to confirm the 
nomination of Hancock and English. Nor was this all. The 
growing ferment was fed and nourished by streams of stump 
oratory flowing from innumerable stands reared iii conspicuous 
places, not only in cities and towns, but even in villages and 
hamlets. While passing along one of the frequented streets of 
New York City, I noticed a crowd of people gathered around 
a high stand, and listening to an inflammatory s:«Gech deliver- 
ed by an orator standing thereon. I joined the crowd, and 
had the pleasure ot listening to an oration, which in simplicity 
of style, relevancy of thought, and force of reasoning appeared 
infinitely above the sentimental essays I had Heard in collogos 
and schools in general, and the flighty discourses I had en- 
dured with Job-like patience in some. Churches. The man 
edivently knew what ho was about ; and as his object was 
to move the passions of his by no means refined audience, he 
carefully avoided eyery thing like circumlocution, irrelvcanoy, 
superfluity of expression and prolixity of thought. His siiu- 
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plc Riul pointed speech, received by his bearers with emotions 
apparently stirred up and loud crises of applause, was an 
eloquent reproach to preachers who arc in the habit of deli- 
vering in a sing-song voice sermons bistling with hackneyed 
phrases, languid metaphors and turns of expression as old as 
the world, besides being spiced with a little botany, a littlo 
chemistry and a little philosophy ! Such stands occupied by 
such orators, all however not so good, could be seen in every 
cit^, town, village and hamlet ; and the number of iuflamma* 
tory speeches made during this election season could not bo 
calculated, n wy )re than that of the stars on the firmament. 
To these varied sources of political agitation must be added 
torch — light processions, one of which of very insignificant 
proportions I had tlio pleasure of seeing at Boston. This 
consisted of about three or four hundred persons all in a parti- 
cular kind of uiiiforivi, marching in a long column, each with 
a lighted torcli held up, and the whole preceded by a splendid 
band of music. The banner flaunted by the procession with 
the words “ Solid Democratic” written thereon showed the 
party by ^vllicll it was got up. Such processions were a.s com- 
mon as black-benics, and hardly deserve to be mentioned in 
connecjtion with the grand political ones of which the great 
cities becaire the theatres. The two torch-light procssions 
at Washington, each presenting a column of blazing lights, 
broad as the broadest of its streets, and long eiioiigU to cover 
a mile, with their rich strains of music passing under trium- 
phal arches of shining flags to ratift/ the nominations at a 
place not entitled to vote ; and the grand parades in the 
principal cities, such as that of New York with its army 
of torch-light bearers taking several hours to issue out of w'hat 
might be called its fountain, the advanced columns reaching 
almost the goal of a long street ere the rear ranks had fairly 
come out of its starting point, advancing slowly and solemnly 
with a series of bands dividing the marching detachments, and 
raising tremendous shouts of gratulatioa and joy when mov- 
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ing along-side of the lofty stand occnpied by General Grant, 
the recognized head of Republician party ; — of these the read- 
er can scarcely form an adequate idea from any thing of the 
sort he has seen in this country. 

I may mention by the way that in no country could we see 
illuminations grander than those which on festive occasions 
are witnessed in America. In some places illuminations are 
seen every night. One of the parks in the imiiicJiato neigh- 
bourhood of Niagara is illuininated nightly by means of elec- 
tric and gas lights in various forms. This park presented a 
regular fairy scene on the night when I visited it, special 
gatherings of holiday-makers having made it more than ordi- 
narily attractive. The place was ablaze with varieties of 
lights, as wxll as with groups of w'cll-dressed ladies and gentle- 
men pressing through the walks or clustering around the 
fountains gurgling out streams of waters, which, on account 
of the light shining on them through stained glasses, appeared 
of various colors, some red, some blue, and some yellow. But 
the most fascinating spe ctacle was the variety of colors 
assumed by the Falls themselves on account of the electric 
lights shining upon them through stained glasses. The Ame- 
rican Fall appeared* to me now a broad stream of dazzling 
rubies, and now a mass of saphire stones; while, when left 
under the action of the mild light of the moon, it appeared a 
mass of alabaster hurled down by a power mightier by far 
than the forces ordinarily wielded by man ! 

But to return. The Ueniocrats were in high spirits during 
most of the time when the elections were in progress. They 
had been excluded from office for a score of years, and they 
were naturally most anxious to step in. To pave their way 
they had nominated men who were popular, not only amongst 
themselves, bat even amongst their opponents ; and they were, 
not almost, but quite sure of a successful issue as to their own 
party. Here and there I came across Ministers of democratic 
tendencies, and they did not hesitate for a moment to prophecy 
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the election of their nomiuees. “ Hancock is sure to be elccU 
cd.” “ We are sure to see Democracy in office.” “ No more 
smuggling men into the Presidentship as Hayes was*' — such 
were the cries heard in Democratic circles. The Republicans 
wore equally high-spirited, and laughed at the overweening 
confidence of their opponents. Their spirits however droop- 
ed for a moment when the State of Maine appeared to vacil- 
late. There is a proverb in America to the cficct — “As goes 
Maine so goes the .country,” and when this State showed a 
tendency to side with the Democrats, there was universal 
sorrow, if not universal despondency in the Republican Camp. 
There were, however, Republicans who did not allow its vacil- 
lation to damp their spirits or impair their hopes. One of 
them, when reminded by me of the abovemeutioned proverb, 
simply said — “ Yes ! when Maine is right, the country follows 
it, but not when it is wrong.^^ I left America when the con- 
test was undecided, and when it seemed by no means impro- 
bable that Israel' should have to retreat in conlusioii before 
the Philistines. ^But in Europe I heard that the Democrats 
had been thoroughly beaten in Indiana, and that the nominees 
of their opponents had been elected by an overwhelming 
majority, not as on the foregoing occasion ’by one of a doubt- 
ful character. Every body in India knows that General Gar- 
field is now the President of the United States, and that 
hopes of a pure and prosperous administration aro universally 
entertained in and out of America. 

These Presidential elections are not merely seasons of ex- 
traordinary excitement and party fights of the most desperate 
character, but times when corruption and intrigue of the 
worst typo are literally rampant. The ferment itself which 
pervades all classes, is demoralizing, tending as it does to 
render the national character of the Americans irritable 
fickle, fitful and capricious ; and even if no other evil accom- 
panied it, genuine statesmanship would deprecate the too fre* 
qiienb recurrence of its cause. But the excitement is the 
4 
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least of the evils which the elections rake up. Party bitter- 
ness, intrigue, lying, slandering, abusing, corruption in its 
mnltifariouH forms, and iinscrupulousness of the most uublush-, 
ing type, together with the impetus given to the current disr 
sipatioDS of life — all these combined generate an amount of 
demoralization of which au adequate idea can scarcely be 
formed. During the period of the late elections, the worst 
features of the American character were prominently brought 
forward, and the worst vices of the Statek were shamelessly 
paraded. The Newspapers as a rule vied with each other iu 
publishing slanders, circulating lies, fabricating stories of tho 
most malicious nature, and bandying abusive epithets of the 
moat scurrilous type. The election season is properly speak- 
ing the Hoke season of American Editors in general ; and tho 
gross vulgarity which at other times would lead to their pros- 
cription surrounds them vvith a halo of glory when party 
bitterness extinguishes even in the case of sober people all 
sense of propriety and decorum. The stump orators swelled 
the stream of falsehood, calumny and abuse, which issued 
from the journalistic Press. The electors followed suit, and 
greedily swallowed and eagerly circulated tlio lies that had 
been manufactured and published through editorial columns 
and platform speeches. Then as to tho putrid mass of intri- 
gue and corruption at work at all electioneering centres, why 
it was vast enough to shake all confidence in the glorious 
doctrine of univeral suffrage ! In a word all tho most combiisr 
tible as well as all the most infernal and execrable elements of 
American social life are brought up to the surface once in 
every four years; and a change of administration means a 
regular revolution in official circles. If the Democrats 
had triumphed, and their nominees bad been elected, 
upwards of sixty thousand employes would have been thrust 
out of their appointments, Washington, the great emporium 
of placemen, would have been shorn of its present population, 
^ud evejry centre of official influence would have been revo^ 
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^utionized. Officers and Officials in America are i.ppointed 
by the party iu power only for four years, .and are liable to be 
ousted out of their comfortable berths as soon as the party ioi 
power is superseded by its rival. And they therefore make 
the best of their sliort tenure of office, and uuscrupulously 
enrich themselves by all sorts of means fair or foul ; and 
hence the measure of bribery and corruption which confes- 
sedly .disgraces official ranks in America is shocking indeed. 
The whole political apparatus is so thoroughly demoralizing 
that un^:cl•llpuL)lls intriguers frequently come up to the surface, 
and good men as a rule keep aloof from electioneering centres 
and official preserves. Nothing can be sounder iu theory or 
more glorious than the American constitution ; but the mate- 
rials on the proper working of which its success must be based 
being bad as a rule and good as an exception, it has in its 
practical develop aie lit proved a source of great demoralization I 
But the world, winch watches with interest the great ex- 
periment of a R^publio in course of practical development 
needs not despair. A system of checks and counter-checks is 
being devised lifted to hold down the j irririg oleineats ; while 
a comprehensive scheme of national eJiieation is a., work to 
purify them, assimilate them to each other, and weld them into 
a homogeneous mass. The great problem before the Great 
Republic is the problem, of political fusion. America 
is to the world what the cave Adullam was to Pales- 
tine when David fled from the presence of Saul, and made it 
his rondevousi America is the receptacle towards which 
streams of men in debt,” “ in distress” and discontented ” 
and characters ^ven ton times more desperate are flowing. 
All the combustible elements of the populations of the vari- 
ous civilised countries of the world, tlio Fenians of Ireland, 
the chartists England, the communists of France, the socia- 
lists of Germany, the nihilists of Russia, and intriguing Je- 
suits from all quarters of the globe have found, when shaken 
out of their own lands^ aud homes, and are finding refuge 
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'within the precincts ot the Great Republic* And the result is 
un agglomeration unjjior its shade of almost nuniberless varie- 
jbics of disturbing elements. It is not affirmed that the 
streams of emigrants, which have been for years flowing into 
the New World, or this portion of the New World, have all 
been leaving on its soil a sediment of blackguardism and 
rascality, or in one word, of disturbance. The majority of the 
colonists, who emigrate from the various countries of IJaropc 
towards the golden West are jDrecious acquisitions indeed. 
A large number of Norwegian colonists sailed in the same 
vessel with us from Liverpool ; and wo could not listen to the 
religious songs by means of which they whiled away the 
tedium of a disagreeable voyage amid a series of gales with- 
out being led instinctively to exclaim — *•' they will add to 
the piety, strength and grandeur of America But along 
with the good, a great deal of the bad finds shelter there. Even 
young Americans remember the day when the Jesuits as a 
body were turned out of Mexico, and moved en masse into 
their prosperous country. A Mexican Editor is said to havo 
bidden them farewell in some such words these ! — Go 
away, ye intriguing Jesuits whose mischievous doings have 
made this laud woitse even than it was in the time of the 
heathen Montezuma : we are glad indeed of your departure 
we are only sorry for the land which you are going to curse 
with your presence !” Such are the inflamatory elements of 
which the American population is composed ; and the great 
work before American politicans is to fuse them into a sym- 
metrical whole. 

This composite, as well as complicated problem of fusion 
dissolves itself into a number of distinct questions which must 
J)e thoroughly studied before the tangled skein of America^ 
politics can be unravelled. To a few of these, I shall make a 
very brief reference, 

1, The first is that which has for its object the fusion of the 
South with the North. The South is to the North what Ircr 
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land is to England, a scene of discontent, disaffection and dis«» 
loyalty. The South as a whole regards the North, not only 
with dislike, but with positive hatred. The current feeling 
in the South was indicated by a lady in one of the Southern 
States, when pointing to her innocent baby rocking in a cradle 
she said with emphasis : “ I will teach that boy to hate the 
Yankees ’ (Northerners.) Tho bone of contention between 
the two portions of the Republic, that which led to that pro- 
tracted and sanguinary civil war from the effects of which it 
has not quite recovered, has not been abandoned by Souther- 
ners as a body. Our countrymen need not be told that the 
cause of that great war was not ?ilavery, but the assertion on 
their part of what they called ‘‘state right” or the right of 
every state to secede fiom the Union : slavery was afterwards 
intermixed with it, and the Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued as a manexjuvene of war, rather tkaa a measure of philau 
tliropy. President Lincoln said at the commencement of the 
fratricidal struggle that tho Union must be maintained 
“ either with or without slavery and when in its protracted 
course he found that the complete cxtiuctioa of that monster 
evil would further this end, ho had no hesitation in ring- 
ing its death knell, Tho war came io a close, but the 
blood with which the country had been deluged had 
not washed away the rebellious principle, to which its 
occuiTencc, its imagnitude and its vindictive and sanguinary 
character arc to be traced. Nor liave the years of peace 
that have followed succeeded in mitigating it in some, if not 
all, quarters. The North, when victorious, fell into the mis- 
take of being (fverleuient towards the South ; and it is to-day 
reaping the consequences of its indiscreet clemency. Rebels* 
who should have been hanged, are abroad, each propogating 
disaffection arid disloyalty within his sphere of influence, 
by reviving tho subdued but not extinguished principle of 
state right. Jetfersou Davies was reported to have said 
ill a public meeting that every child born in the Southern 
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Stated** rocked the priuciple of state right in its bosom.” And 
besides the South is nothing but a great confederation the 
object of which is to neutralize systematically, by means fair as 
^ell foul, the humane policy of the North in all its develop- 
ment or practical outgoings. The hardest work before the Union 
is to tame the rebellious spirit of the South, to spread edu- 
cation and intelligence where there is Egyptian darkness 
within its borders, to beget a proper appreciation of the 
blessings scattered by the American Constitution in spite of 
innumerable drawbacks and finally to evoke and mature that 
loyalty to the Union to which all local interest and predilec- 
tions in the North are evidently subordinated. 

2. The problem widch has for its object the protection and 
the elevation of the Negros or the communities coming under 
the head, the colored population of America, is one of nearly 
as great importance as that of the conciliation of the South. 
The colored people arc the most unfortunate people in Ame- 
rica, and perhaps one of the most unfortunate peoples on the 
Surface of the Globe. Tliey are it must be admitted, treated 
in Southern States with a great deal of patronizing kindness 
when they deliberately give up all idea of asserting the rights 
\vhich they have recently acquired, or which have been 
recently bestowed upon them. But when they move out of 
this sphere of self-abnegation, or when they have the pre- 
sumption to assert these rights, they are regarded as ob- 
jects of universal abhorrence, and treated with shocking 
barbarity. They are scowled upon, they are hooted at, they 
are abused, they are beaten, they are imprisoned, and they 
are massacred in cold blood. A General of America assured 
■me that twenty-five thousand Negros had been murdered since 
the close tf the war, and nobody liad been punished ; while a 
benevolenli lady related in my heating the story of a shocking 
murder perpetrated by a Southerner in a vessel on the waters 
t)f the Mississippi in the presence of a hundred of his coun- 
‘trymen, who bad not lifted up their little fingers in aid of het 
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unfortunate Negro victim. During the elections Nv^gros by. 
the-tliousaad were compelled by threats of persecution and 
murder to vote Jfor the party whom they had every reason to 
dislike, if not hiite ; and all political demonstrations got up by 
them in favor of the Republican nominations were, as a rule, 
forcibly stopped. In one of the cities in the South a number 
of Negros met to confirm the nomination of Garfield ; the 
whites gathered around them with clubs and guns, dispersed, 
them by force, and held on the spot a meeting in favor of the 
Democratic nominee, Hancock ! The South seems to have 
been utterly brutalized by slavery, — rendered ignorant, lazy, 
cruel, sottish, licentious and ferocious. But how are the. 
Negros treated in the North ? Not certainly with cruelty and 
barbarity but with supercilious contempt, as our countrymen 
are as a rule by the members of the dominant class. And as 
in this country, the antipathy with which the inferior race is 
treated grows in intensity as you go down from the higher to 
the lower orders of society, and becomes positively iutolerablo 
where the races are alike in every respect but in color. Nor 
arc reasons for treating the Negros with contempt aud dislike 
bordering upon hatred wanting. They are a very inferior 
race ! The capacily of their crania and the lightness of their 
brains prove that they belong to the order of Primeval 
Mail,” or arc intermediate links between the Gliimpazee and 
“ modern”' man ! How is it possible to treat them as equals 
and brothers ? The Americans were very kind to me, except 
when they mistook me, as in some hotels and public places 
they did, for a Negro or a Chinaman ; and they would often 
say to me — “ Y8u belong to the same stock with us ; but WQ 
can't treat Negros as we are treating you : they belong to a 
different stock J” “ Sir” I would say “ trace the line of pedigreq 
further up, ami you will find they also belonging to the samq 
stock.'' But alas arguments can not remove race antagonism 
descending from father to son, and permeating a whole race t 
“ We are disposed to be kind to every body but a Negro'* sai(^ 
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a kindbearted Minister of the Gospel. “We do not^like the 
Negros simply because we have injured^them ; we never like 
people whom we have injured said^ another. Some such 
reason, I suppose, is at the bottom of the dislike with which 
Europeans in India regard us as a rule. The argument which 
1 made use of in America is aj)plicablo here also. The Ame- 
ricans I said, had no right to bring the Negros from a far 
distant land to their own simply to remind them of their 
inferiority ; and our conquerors have no right, excepting of 
course that of might, that which the tiger exercises when it 
6ats up a live goat, to take povsscssion of our country simply 
to remind us of onr inferiority. The Americans are bound by 
the relationship into which they have voluntarily entered to 
the despised community to raise its membois by one and all 
the appliances of civilisation ; and onr rulers are bound by 
similar considerations to elevate us as a nation, and place us 
on a par with themselves, as regards political rights and social 
privileges. 

3. The Chinese question is assuming gigantic proportions, 
and becoming one of tlio burning questions of American poli- 
tics. The Chinese emigrants are pouring into the Western 
States specially in almost endless streams ; and their ever-iu- 
creasing number, their hoathenish ways, and their readiness 
to demoralize labor are causing Avhat can not be rei resented 
as an entirely groundless alarm. China could easily send to 
America a hundred millions of its inhabitants, that is a popu- 
lation twice as great as that of the United States. But what 
would be the consequence of their presence therein ? Wliy 
the march of civilisation would be impeded, the nation would, 
bo demoralized, the resources of the country would be drained 
and the Union would literally Le swamped ! The objections 
raised to . Chinese emigration or rather immigration are theaoJ 
ThOy are in the first place a dirty people, and introduce 
filth und squalor where but for them there would be cleanliness 
imd refinement. Their town for instance at San Francisco 
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is the very type of dirtiness. They are moreover iiawilling 
to bo naturalized citizens, their object being to remain as 
strangers, to earn all the money they can and to send it to 
their own country. They drain the wealth of America, and do 
not add to it. They are in the third place demoralizing labor, 
that is underselling the work of their hands. Their mode 
of living is much cheaper than tJiat of American laborers, and 
they in consequence boat their whiter competitors by accept- 
in^ wages which the latter could not possibly accept without 
killing themselves. They are in the fourth placo introducing 
heathen forms of worship and licathcnish ways into a Christian 
land, along with opiurn-smoking and gross immorality. These 
arguments wore stated and triumphantly exploded by Dr. 
Talmage in a sermon delivered in his crowded Church at 
Brooklyn amid the plaudits of his almost innumerable hearers. 
I listened to his sermon with groat interest, and the only ob- 
jection I had to it was that, being a sprightly political discourse 
on a burning political question, it was out of place in a church 
on a Sunday. This and other addresses delivered by persons, 
wlio might be justly represented as the champions of the weak 
against the strong, appeared to me eminently fitted to put 
down the spirit of antipathy which the presence of Chines© 
emigrants had conjured up ; though at tho same I could not 
but feel that some wise measure calculated to limit and restrict 
Chinese immigration was called for under the circumstances. 

The other questions connected with American politics J must 
set aside to take into consideration one which the reader riiay 
put to me. Where, ho may ask, arc tho ameliorating infiuences 
of Christianity iif a country where alien races are simply on 
account of their color treated with execrable barbarity? This 
is a legitimate question, but its solution is by no means diffi- 
cult. The brutal treatment to which the Negros and the 
Chineso are subjected in America is to be traced, not to 
Christianity, but to human nature which civilization may 
polish but can not regenerate. In countries called Chiistian 
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there are millions of people who are no moi’e under the in- 
fluence of our holy religion than the majority of so-called 
Christians in our own country ; and human nature in these, 
unsubdued, unrefermed and un regenerated, breaks out in 
deeds of violence specially towards the weak ; thus showing 
that our nature in its unregenerate state is the incarnation of 
that law of the survival of the fittest, which in all parts of the 
animal Kingdom leads the strong to prey upon the weak 
and of which the best exponent in the country is the Pioneer. 
It is a relief to turn from what human nature has done and is 
doing to deepen and intensify the degradation of the down- 
trodden races of the world, to the elevating influences by 
which they are being raised, and of which the great source 
is Christianity. Look at the present condition of the Negros 
in America ; — emancipated from slavery; enfranchised, brought 
under the influences of a liberal system of education, fed, 
clothed aud trained as civilized people are, raised not merely 
intellectually but morally and spiritually above not only their 
former selves or their countrymen but nations and peoples 
much more advanced than their own, placed where they are 
distinguishing themselves as Congress Members, responsible 
Officers, well-to-do Merchants, honest Tradesmen, respected 
Teachers and revered Ministere of the Gospel. There is much 
that is good in their condition along with mucli that is de- 
plorable, the bright side attributable to Christianity, and the 
dark to human nature. The present condition ot the colored 
population of America is therefore an irrefragable argument 
in favor of our holy religion as it is a standing reproach to 
human nature ! ‘ 


Ram Chundra Bos*. 
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REALITIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 
IL — ^The Zealous Salt Officers. 


It was a hot day in April when a sowdr attached to the salt 
Preventive Department, accompanied by eleven salt Chupras- 
sies, the (jorite of Khurnd, and two chowkeyddrs, entered the 
village of Khurnd, in Jounpore, and proceeded to search the 
hoyses of the foonis, or salt manufacturers, for illicit salt. 
Their movements wore watched by the whole village with 
alarm, for every one understood what the real object of the 
search was. 

Let us first of all sottlo with the villagers what we are ta 
have to eat and drink here,*’ said the sowar ; and the Chiipras- 
sies hastened to make the needful inquiry. One mau called 
for rice, another for curds, a third for dttd, a fourth for 
ghee, a fifth for milk, a sixth for goor, a seventh for gram and 
grass for the sowar’s horse, and so on, and the villagers felt 
bound to supply promptly whatever was asked for, fearing to 
make enemies of men who only wanted a pretext to insult 
and fleece them. Even the zemindar of the village sent the 
party a ram ; but this, after being killed, was held to be too 
lean, whereupon a fine fat ram belonging to a shepherdess 
was caught hold of. 

“ Don’t carry off that animal. Sir,” remonstrated the son-in- 
law of the poor woman with the Chuprassee who had captured 
it. “ It belongs to our master, and he will be savage with us 
if it be not'forthconaing. We shall give you two goats in lieu 
of it.” 

** Hasten then, friend, to bring the two goats,” replied the 
OhowkcydJir, in a rather gruff tone; “ our stomachs don’t feed 
on empty proK^ises and when the two goats were brought to 
him, he walked off quietly with all three. 

The pillage thus got together was very considerable, and the 
marauders were somewhat pleased by its excess ; but they 
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wanted money also, and now went about to collect it. Thirty 
houses were searched by them ; but as there was no illicit salt 
in any of them the quantity collected was less even than a 
seer, representing what had been kept for domestic use. Nor 
were any manufacturing utensils discovered in the houses ; 
nothing whatever was in fact forthcoming to criminato the 
parties proceeded against. The Chuprassies looked baffled to- 
wards the chowkeydars, and the chowkeydars looked blank at 
the gorlte, when the sowar, seeing them all non-pliissed, gave 
the order to seize the people whose houses had been searched. 
** There is terribly strong evidence against them/’ said he. 
“ Bind them all with ropes, and bring them before me.” 

“But what are you binding us for ?” asked the loon is of the 
Chuprassies engaged in giving effect to the order. “What more 
do you want ?” 

“ We can’t answer you,” said the Chuprassies. “ Wc have 
only to take you to the sowar, who holds court at the Dhunn- 
sdldy in the garden of Purserauipore, and you will there learn 
what he does want.” 

Fourteen men and twelve women were captured and bound 
and then conducted as captives to the Dkurmsdld, The sowar 
sat there awaiting their appearance in perfect ease. 

“ What arc you after, Sir ! What have wc done that we 
are brought bound in this manner to your presence ?” 

“The charge against you is that you have been manufactur- 
ing illicit salt. ILis that not been fully explained to you ?” 

“ You have searched our houses already, Sir, and discovered 
the charge to be false.” 

“ Not so/’ replied the sowdr. “ Wo have drjcovered fearful 
proofs of your criminality, and they shall be brought forward 
agaiubo you at the right moment, before the proper authorities,” 

One of the captives at this juncture slily Insld out a purse 
towards the sowar, who took it and weighed it in his hand 
reflectively. 

“I can’t accept this, friend, to liberate you,” said he at last, 
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“ for it is too light. I must have hush-money at ti e rale of 
Rs, 5 per head, or none at all.” 

‘^But we are too poor, Sir, to make up such a largo amount. 
Wo don’t earn more than Rs. 5 a month.” 

“ It may be so,” drily answered tho sowilr. “ I have men- 
tioned to you my demand, and you understand it. If you can- 
not make up the money asked for all you have to do is to 
accompany mo to the higher Officers of the Department.” 

“ Well, so far as wc are concerned,” said tho spokesman of 
the loonis, “ wc are content to go with you to the higher offi- 
cers you refer to. Only allow our women to go home, and we 
shall pay down Rs. 10 to you at once for doing so.” 

“ Ton rupees for the women ! No, no ; we love women too 
well to part with them on such easy terms. Five rupees per 
head is the rate I have asked for, and I must have it. If tho 
money be not paid before nightfall you will have yourselves 
to blame if the women be not well treated.” 

While this haggling was going on the whole village had 
become a scene of intense oxcitcnient. The friends and rela- 
tives of the loonU taken up were roused by the astounding 
demand made for their liberation, and the news spread like 
prairie-fire to the adjoining villagers also. The roMilt was 
that in a short time a large number of villagers turned out 
and surrounded the DJuirnisakl, armed with clubs and sticks; 
and these called upon the women in duress to run out to 
them. “When we liave got you out of the way we shall 
know better how to deal with our oppressors.” 

The sowar laughed in reply, but the laugh was faint and 
unre£il. He was alarmed at the turn affairs had taken, and 
in a moment of indecision ordered the chuprassies to draw out 
their swords and attack, not the people who surrounded them, 
but the unresisting captives who were bound in ropes. The order 
was promptly carried out, and many of tlie loonis were severely 
wounded, while one of them, named Suhaee, attempting to 
escape, fell iuto a well and died of the injuries he received. 
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“ The case is becomiug very serious," said the Chowkoydars 
to each other, "and we had better run and report the matter 
at the thannah.” The sowar endeavoured to dissuade them 
from doing so, but they would not listen to him ; and the 
police from the thannah hastening to the DJmrmsdld arrested 
him and the Cbuprassies. 

Twelve persons were brought to trial, namely, the SowAr, 
who was named Munsoor Khan, and his eleven subordinates. 
Their story in defence, related in Falstafi's vein, was that they 
had proceeded to the village in the execution of their duty, 
and had succeeded in capturing a maund of illicit salt, to* 
gether with fourteen men and twelve women who were con- 
cerned in its manufacture, when 12.> men came upon them 
from one direction and 200 from another to liberate their 
captives, upon which they were obliged to ill-use the latter, and 
Suhaee attempting to break from them fell into a well. 

" Then you did ill-use your captives ?” 

" We were compelled to do so.” 

“ Will you now tell us what has become of the maund of 
salt which you say you captured ?” 

" Oh, it was carried off by the party that came to rescue 
the loonis except the*seer that remains with us.” 

" That is not a bad story either, if you have evidence to 
support it”: but unfortunately all the evidence, including 
even that of the Chowdeydars and the gorita who had accom- 
panied the SowAr and his party in the expedition, went alto- 
gether the other way. 

The guilt of the prisoners being established they were con- 
convicted of oppression and extortion, and*sentenced, the 
SowAr to three years’ imprisonment, and the rest to one year’s 
imprisonment each. 
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What a day indeed for tlie little town of when the yonng 

Patriot Delegate of the Indian Political Secretion was welcomed 
publicly at the town hall. It would bo a shame thought one 
and all to let the event pass off quietly. How could they hold 
up their heads before posterity and would not India cast them 
off as bastards and not sons, if they would talk as they talked 
ordinarily, if they would laugh, Jhowl, scream, screech, clap and 
leap as if nothing had happened sufficient to colour down ex- 
travagance into honest enthusiasm. No the thing could* 
not be thought of even for a moment. It was agreed they 
would not be themselves that evening. They would be be- 
sides, above, and if needs be, beneath themselves, that evening, 
in honour of their dear, dear country and for the glory of the 
Indian Political Secretion. Phalanxes of school boys, fighting 
mockTherrnopylaos — young Bonivards wearing away the soles of 
their shoes, on the pavements of fanciful Ohillons-patriotic- 
carriages dashing in, as if they could not come a moment too 
soon, for the salvation of India, — idlers of all sorts, gazers on 
and gapers at — betel vendors, — cigar hawkers, — hackney dri- 
vers, made the Town Hall compound look like the antecham- 
ber of l:^edlam. What a rush when the doors were thrown 
open. The contortions the upright human frame endured in 
forcing a passage were frightful to behold. Heads got 
jammed in, legs entangled, crooked bodies got straight and 
straight ones crooked during the transit. Make room there 
for the Secretary to the Indian Political Pain Curer, bellowed 
out a voice in tribulation, and instantly a black panting mass 
was shot into a chair. Next trembled in the President of the 
Indian Plough and next the Editor of the Political Scavenger. 
The hall had quite filled up by this time and every con- 
ceivable feat of standing or sitting had been performed by 
some body or other. Suddenly there was a complete lull and by 
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degrees all that could be visible of the young Patriot became 
visible. Not to all though. Not a few of the members had 
to accept the fact ou hearsay. By and by, those who could 
see the prodigy, got accustomed to the sight. The Political Sca- 
venger got installed into tlie chair and the young Patriot was 
requested to thunder out his mission. Some people said that 
they were not aware that ho thundered out his mission, but 
they were pretty sure he blundered it out. But I could not 
believe them. I instantly set them down as traitors. What- 
ever it may be there on the platform stood the Patriot in a 
set attitude, quite a figure to contemplate, with his hair 
scrupulously parted in the midst, a black glossy beard encir- 
cling his chin, the left hand at his waist and the right raised 
imploringly to heaven. ‘ Why dost thou grow a crop of 
beards my friend’ quoth I. But as it was altogether a’mcntal 
interrogation, I could not reasonably blatne my neighbours for 
withholding from me any enlightenment ou the subject and I 
had to depend upou my own sagacity to solve this capillary 
problem, A Patriot he was, thought I, and such he was, a 
patriot every inch of him. It might be that he had some 
patriotic motive for wearing a beard. The women of Car- 
thage wore their hair* patriotically as they made bow strings 
of it to defend their town. But bow strings were out of 
fashion, might it not be a competitive beard after all. In what 
could not the Patriot compete with his betters. The Civil 
ecrvico! Oh he could break a lance Avith the very best of 
the lot. Brandy Pawny he could toss off by the tumbler and as 
to smokiug cigar factory chimneys would be nothing to him. 
Bullets he could shoot off with better aim than the best 
marksman among them could rely upou and as to beards he 
could make them shoot up as beautifully as the most finished 
European dandy. A likely solution indeed, for if beards ever 
came to bo a competitive article, our Patriots could demonstrate 
why not only straggling bushes, but whole forests of them were 
in request. It struck mo also that the young patriot kept his 
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eycarivetted to the ground. If Newton wore present he would 
assuredly attribute it to the famous disease with whicli he saiil 
the earth is infected. But I thought a more patriotic solution of 
the phenomenon would be to refer it to the attraction of mother- 
land. After .standing in this attitude for some time, the 
young Patriot all of a sudden came to himself as it were and 
thus opened fire — “Countrymen! If ev^er my lips are tain- 
ted Vitli untruth, if ever my breath is fouled with false- 
hood, it is when I address you as rny countrymen. Where 
is the country of which we are the countrymen. Go, 
ask the mighty deep that laps the sides of this mighty 
continent and a thousand billows will an.swer, O where. 
Go, ask the winds as they sit in conclave in tlieir green 
council chambers and discuss in whispers mighty affairs 
of state, where is our country and they will answer, 0 where. 
Rivers as they run towards the ocean, extend their foamy 
lips to their blue blue bridegroom and whisper, 0 where. Trees 
wag their heads and snap their green fmgors and cry *0 where.* 
The kakila shut up in her convent of green leaves, sings out 
in her matins and whispers ‘O where.* Ev^n the sheep in the 
fields bleat out ‘ O where.* It is ‘ O where* all over nature and 
creatures animate and inanimate, all in one voice and with one 
accord cry out ‘ O where*. But friends, I must not give way to 
my feelings, thus I must control them. Else like the ca- 
taracts of Niagara they will rush out and sweep you and me 
God knows where. 

Friends, I confe among you as the delegate of the Indian 
Political Secretion. The more shame if you have not heard 
of it. It is a body corporate and as such has limbs, limbs as 
strong as those of our Aryan ancestor Hanuman. It has got 
organs too that can secrete politics by gallons. And has not 
our society attained its object. Behold one of the mightiest 
secretions is now bruising its hands against the doors of the 
House of Commons. But'it will not be bruising its hands al- 
ways, The doors must be made to Hing open and in the 
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place of one Secretion, a v;bole tide of Secretions will delngo 
the Parliament. No niattei what X)olitics is. Politics is 
politics. It is something one hardly undcrsiauds but 
easily feels. Else wdiy do nations go mad about it. You mu.st 
eat politics, drink politics. You must have a tubful of x)oli* 
tics to bathe in. You must make x3illow\s of i)olitics, stuff 
mattresses with politics, sleo[» politics, and dream politics till 
India is the land of the Ar 3 uins agaiti. O earth give uj) ciu 
Aryan ancestors. But it is no use asking the earth to give 
thorn up. Poor fellows they wore never buried, they were all 
burnt to ashes. O Rivers then give up the asbes of our 
ancestors, give us back at least the aslies of our mighty auces- 
tor Hauuman who with a sweep of his tail whirled the ty- 
rant Ravan otf his kingdom. O what a day for India, if each 
one of us here had a tithing of our great ancestor’s tail to 
flourish it over the heads of some bodies I would not rnentiou 
and wliip them out of the laud sacred to tlie Aryans. 

Who has taught you false history, rny friends, that ye prate 
of the Greeks, the Romans and the Carthaginiaxis. Euioj)eans 
have abused your credulity by teaching you to regard Hanni- 
bal, Leonidas and Julius Caesar as aliens. But they arc not 
so great strangers to us as you have been taught to think. 
Teeth of true Aryan edge have cut their way into these 

cocoons of falsehood, and in place of laz}^ barbarian chrysalides, 
have discovered in them full blown Arya?i butterflies. As 
Aryans you should no longer believe in Hannibal but Hanubal, 
in Leonidas but Lakhyaii Das the liero of DharmapoUi, in 
Julius C 0 e.sar brt Julus kasor the bright-n^aned. Name a 
deed of daring and I could pledge my honour it has been done 
by Aryan arms. Name a man great in peace or mighty in 
•war, and though enshrouded in the night of antiquity like 
Hamlet I shall venture to address him Aryan Father Royal 
kin. As there is one sun and one moon, one sk}' and one 
earth, so there is one country Aryabarta and one people the 
Aryans. Ye are foundlings no longer, not mere conjugal 
phenomena and nupiial Godsends, but Historical facts and 
Aryan bequests. Though acorns yet shed by mighty oaks and 
likely under heavoi/s blessing to justify your birth. But who 
shall say wlieu or how. Your muscles of strength have been 
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distended, your nerves unbraced, the ichor that sped through 
your vicris have co-ogulated into blood, you have become as 
rusty nocflles that do not point to the pole of Aryan renova- 
tion, as common glass that docs not concentrate Aryan ener- 
gies into fire. I want inaunotic needles and burning glasses, 
and women are the magnetic needles and burning glasses. It 
is they that load nations to the pole of tlieir destiny, it is they 
that kindle society into a flame. Yonr non-Aryan fears pre- 
vent them from coming to me. But it those delectable 
mrxintains would not come to mo T would go to them. I know 
where to get at them. The kitchen is tlioir rendezvous and 
there I shall ovtutako them. I shall nioke ilic very clay 
under your feet their rudiments of knowledge. I sh;ill give 
them cooking pots engraved with the wars of tlie reiinay'^an 
and JVLaliabhai’at and as llioy sit cooking, they will ponder over 
the mighty deeds of our Aryan ancestors. Your wives v/ill 
tl en exhort you to emulate your departed fathers, ami where 
is the man to resist the authority of scarlet lips and gazelle 
eyes of this new dispensation. Jt is for this object that tho 
members of the Political Secretion have resolved upon orga- 
nizinga Soeief}^ for I ho Free Distribution of A? yati Pictonal 
Pottery and 1 have come to your paiiiotic town to raise sub- 
sc.iptions for its maintenance. I do not doiiiand money from 
you. Far from it. J would ask you to ofler a sacrifice. Your 
fathers were nomads and t.hey sacrificed bulls and goats and 
from their banker sons I want a silver .sacrifice to appease 
tho Nemesis of our race.** 

The finale was ratlier disappointing to the audicnco who 
had been all along under the faltering impression that as 
Aryans they were above the vulgar obligations of the non- 
Aryan portion of their species. They were fpiito ready to bo- 
comc Aryans at a moment’s notice, but to loosen their purse 
strings at a moment’s notice would they thought certainly 
argue want of Aryan Wisdom. The cause was a glorious ono 
no doubt, and th§y would help it to the utmost with the gift 
of the gab, but to liolp it with tlio gift of tho bag was quite 
out of tho question, till they understood tho market a little 
better. Tlie idi‘a of distributing Aryan Pictorial Pot- 
tery was certainly calculated to make thoiii familiar with tho 
wa^^s of freedom, and it would be simply stifling freedom in 
embryo if they paid for Aryan Pottery beforeliuiul. Theso 
and various other reflections naturally cast a damp upon tho 
meeting and tlio applause that succeeded the speccli could 
not certainly bo tiie production of stout Aryan knuckles. A 
shrewd sallow looking gentleman taking advantage of tho ^ 
vaeilkitiou of the aiulicneo got up and asked leave to address'' 
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the meeting. Permission was of course immediately granted 
and he began as follows. ‘ Qontlcrnen : — After all that I have 
heard of the mighty Aryan ancestors I should bo contented to 
be connected with them even through the hundredth genera- 
tion, but for some misgiving in my mind. I am a bit of a 
naturalist and sometimes indulge in dabbling a little in na^ 
tural history. Q<iite recently I came acrvjss a worm eaten 
treatise on a peculiar species of monkey now extinct, inhabi- 
tants of this country. It goes on to say that the monkeys 
occupied the heights of the Himalayas and from their airy 
habitation were callod Airians most probably corrupted into 
Aryans, that they had thick hair all over the body (romos — 
hairy), that their colour was white (seth — white), that they 
could take tremendous leaps (lumphun — leap). These Airians 
it is said once came down to the plains auJ as they were one 
day rambling in the woods, some prince or other who had 
come out to hunt, taken with the sleeky whiteness of their 
coat, decoyed one of them and carried it over to his menage- 
rie. One monkey however followed him unperceived and as 
the prince one day was toying with Ids captive found oppor- 
tunity to give him a smart rap on the head, which being 
too much for his ideas of royal comfort, he gave up his 
ghost quickly enough. Might not this after all be the germ 
of the great Aryan Epic llamayan. I do not say it is. 
But tiuugs may be put in such a light’ and may 
be made to fit in so that this theory may be put 
forth with some show of truth. For instance the widowed 
queen might be fancied to have taken tlie ignominious end 
of her lord very much to heart and bribed the poet laureate 
to coin an epic on the untimely end of the prince. Romas 
(hairy) and lumphun (leap) by a little phonetic jobbery could 
easily be transformed into countless Ramas and Lakhyauas 
and a herd of Airian monkeys into a mighty host of Aryans. 
Shita could be beautifully evolved out of Sheta (white) and 
the decoying of the monkey elevated into an elopetnent. 
War, siege, Imnd to hand combat and acts of individual 
prowess would naturally follow and take their places in the 
story, rind thus an encounter with a wild monkey could easily 
be dignified into an Aryan invasion. 

The materials come in so handy and pat, that it would be 
quite a pardonable invention on the part of a poet, to spin 
them out into a genuine epic. And where is the shame. 
When Darwin could lay the whole human race under the obli- 
gatiw-^ a gratuitous tail where could be the harm for you, 
gentlemen, to sport it as your family arms. 
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REALITIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 
III. The Duel. “ 


“What on earth does tliis concourse of natives on the 
maidiin at such an early hour mean X* asked Mr. Lloyd of 
Chandernagore, on seeing an unnicnse gathering on a paddy 
field ill the suburbs of that town. 

“Oh, sir! They are going to light out a duel here, and of 
course the mob have turned out to see the fight,” replied one 
of the by-standeis. 

“ A duel ? Moustrous ! Who are the parties, and what 
are they going to light out for ?” 

“ The parties arc Messrs Onraet and Beaufort, But what 
they are going to liglit for I don’t know.” 

There were others present however who were better inform' 
cd, and the facts of the case were easily learnt from them. 
The dispute between the parties had originated with money 
transactions, Onraet having acknowledged some debt to Beau- 
for which he afterwards refused to pay. Onraet was known 
to be a very foul-mcuthed and abusive man, and he called 
Beaufort all the names imaginable ; and, on Beaufort attempt- 
ing to remonstrate, Onraet became still more violent and as- 
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saulted him. Oae of the parties was a weak man, in an in- 
firm state of health ; the other, on the contrary, was a well- 
built and powerful man ; and taking advantage of his strength 
Onraet concluded by striking his opponent several heavy 
blows, which Beaufort was unablo to return. The treatment 
received by Beaufort brought on a violent fever which had 
nearly terminated fatally. At this stage friends interfered, and 
Btrenuously urged on Onraet the submission of an apology. 

“ An apology to a coward like Beaufort?” thundered Oii- 
raet. I will stab the man through the heart who dares to 
suggest it to me again.” 

“ Then you must fight him as soon as he is able to bear 
arms, and you know that he is a dead slrot !” 

"I know also to shoot, sir, a little,” answered Onraet proud- 
ly. “ Tell me when I am wanted, and I shall give Beaufort 
all the satisfaction he may ask for in that way, but in none 
other.” 

Beaufort remained sick for a considerable time, the affront 
received by him preying as much on his mind as tlie violence 
he had suffered liad hurt him bodily ; but he did recover at 
last, to demand that satisfaction which Onraet’ had promised 
him. His demeanour throughout was inoffensive and sober. 
He did not swagger or threaten. He had received a gross 
insult, accompanied by an unusual amount of viohjnee and ho 
asked for satisfaction, he said, to avoid personal iufa i y. His 
tone in fact was so gentle that even the seconds on the duell- 
ing ground endeavoured to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment. 

Half an hour was lost on the maiddn in this wa3^ but 
Onraet was deaf to reason and remonstrance. Lloyd endoa- 
vouied to get the police to interfere ; but the police did not 
arrive till the business was over. If there must be a fight 
the sooner it is ended the better, observed the seconds ; after 
wbich the pistols were loaded and the principals were placed 
at tho distance of forty paces from each other, with directions 
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to advanco and fire— each when he pleased, with this condi- 
tion that they were not to approach one another nearer than 
twelve paces, which distance was marked otf by placing two 
hats on the ground. The seconds then moved aside, wliile 
the principals came forward. Onraet discharged his pistol 
firsf, but without effect; upon which Beaufort fired from a 
distance of about sevcMitoen paces, almost without looking at 
liis antagonist The ball was nevertheless lodged in the body 
of, Onraet, who fell without a groan and expired, while Beau- 
fort also fell down at his side horror struck, widi a face as 
colourless as a blank sheet of paper. 

Tl.ey told Beaufort to lly, but he refused to do so. Tho 
p dice were nowon tho spot, and lie surrendered himself to 
them. His oTily defence at his trial was that he had not been 
actuated by any revengeful intent ; that after the brutal out- 
rage on him tliere was no option left to him but to adopt tho 
course he had takem. liis plea was borne out by the seconds 
on both sides, Tliey were nevertheless all formally convic- 
ted — both Beaufort and the seconds; but the court held that 
the duress undergone by them from the time of their arrest 
was sufficient punishment for tlieir olfeiico, and they were dis- 
cliargeii. 

IV".— The Doctor’s Household. 

There was consternation and dismay one morning in the 
cantonment of Baitool, in the Saugor and Nermadda terri- 
tories, for the whole household of Dr, Davidson, who was 

formerly Civil Surgeon of that .station, had been muruerod. 

“ All ? Have they all bf*en murdered ?” 

** All ; with tljc exception of Cliutter Sing, the Rajpoot, 

who ran out into tho compound and did not interfere with the 
dacoits/* 

The household of Dr. Davidson consisted at this time of 
Mussamut Quiiga, a Rajpoot woman who was in his keeping, 
her mother Mussamut Keria, Mussamut Kushia, the daughter 
of Gunga by a former husband, and her husband Chutter 
Sing, besides two of Qunga’s children by Dr. Davidson, 
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uamely, a girl and a boy named Stella and Thompson rcspec- 
lively. Dr. Davidson was not himself at home, having been 
ordered up by the Government to the Punjab, and Mussamut 
Gunga, being very stingy, had broktui up her establishineut, 
turning off every servant she had. Slie was averse even to allow 
Chutter Sing to stay in the house, for there had been some 
tiiisunderstanding between him and Dr. Davidson who had 
forbidden him from coming ; bub after the Doctor’s departnro 
the son-in-law considered it his duty t‘> look after the family, 
and in a rrianner forced himself and his wife on Gunga, in- 
sisting on renniiiiiiig with her when there was no body else 
to take care of the house. 

“Fearful i” exclaimed the ('oinmanding Oiricor of the Sta- 
tion when Cliutter Sitig brought news of tlu! catastroplie that 
had occurred. Had ho been struck by a pistol-shot he would 
hardly have been more staggered than he was on receiving the 
details of the calamity. Briefly, the statement of Chutter 
Sing was this : The house was attacked at one o’clock iji tlm 
morning by an armed body of about twenty-five men, wlio, 
finding access into the court yard, entered the zenana by the 
back door. Hearing the alarm and seeing how Fiopeless it was 
for him alone to contend against such odds, Chutter Sing arose 
from where he slept in the cciitrc-rooin of the house, and 
rushed out into the compound intending to fly, but being pur- 
sued by four men was overtaken, wounded in several places, 
and kept a captive on the spot for about one houV, the time 
being employed by the other dacoits in murdering the sloop- 
ing inmates within and in ransacking the house. After that 
period a fifth dacoit came out of the house *arid said: “All 
is right now,” upon which the whole party made off with 
their plunder, leaving him with his hands and feet tied in the 
compound. It was with some ditliculty that he unloosed him- 
self from this position; but having done so lie ran out at onco, 
first towards the Sudder Bazar in search of help, and thence 
to the Commanding Officer to inform him.” 
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‘‘ How do you know then that all the inmates of he honso 
liave been murderod ? You did not go back to the house to see 
what had happened in it.” 

The face of Chutter Sing became ashy pale, and ho was 
barely able to stammer out that he had heard his captors re- 
count to themselves the mischief they had done, mentioning 
especially that they had murdered every one and plundered 
evfjrything that was in the house. 

Well, let us proceed to the spot then, and see with our 
own eyes what they have done,” said the Commanding Officer ; 
and lie was accompanied by Chutter Sing and by many gentle- 
men of the statioii to the house. They saw as they had been 
iulbrmo ! that all the women and children of the family had 
been butchered, and, incjuiring further, discovered that two 
boxes of jewellery, which were known to be in the house, were 
not in it. 

This is a fearful affair,” remarked the Commanding Officer, 
“but no less extraordinary than it is fearful. We arc told 
that a body of twenty-five men attacked the house, but we see 
no traces anywhere of any number of men having passed into 
the compound or out of it ; no footmark, no broken fence, not 
even a broken door.” * 

“Then observe, (Captain,” pointed out another gentleman, 
“ that the backdoor, by which the dacoits arc said to have en- 
tered, is intact, without any trace of a violent entry by it.” 

“ Inside the house,” pointed out a third gentleman, ‘‘ we 
find everything strewed about in confusion to simulate the 
appearance of a dacoity, but there is no evidence outside the 
rooms of any breakage or disorder of any kind.” 

“And, besides all that,” remarked a fourth' gentleman, “it 
seems very strange that, though the house is surrounded on 
ail sides by other bungalows, no sound or voice was heard from 
it during the night by the inmates of any of those bungalows.” 

At this moment some one pointed out that some thing was 
floating in the well in the compound, and, a man being sent 
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down to search the well, a dhoti and a sword were brought up, 
both marked with blood. 

“ Can any one identify these articles’* 

” Yes, sir,” paid a iUtob)j who had joined the crowd galhered 
round the sdhebs, “I identify that dhoti as belonging to 
Cliutter Sing. He gave it to mo before to wash, and there is 
tny mark on it yet.” 

And I identify the sword as his also,” said another of the 
by-standers, having often socn it by his side.” 

This gave a new feature to the case. All eyes were now 
turned on Chatter Sing, as if demanding an explanation from 
him ; but he stood by without speaking a word. 

'‘In this part of the country,” observud the Commanding 
Officer, “ we seldom hear of dacoits killing women and childrtui 
who are unable to resist, and the wounds on the per'OU 
of Cliutter Sing, which ere mere scratches, do not at all 
account for the blood on his body and clothes. The first 
thing to be <lune therefore is to arrest this man.” 

Cliutter Sing was arrested and brought to trial ; and the 
circumstantial proof against him being very strong he was 
convicted of murder. It was supposed tliat he had confeder- 
ates, and the disappearance of the jewellery boxes greatly 
strengthened this suspicion. One Jehangire Buksh, who had 
been a servant of the household, was especially suspected ; 
but there was no proof against him, or against any body else. 
The bloody part of tlie business was believed to Iiavo been 
accomplished by Cliutter Sing singlo-hamled, while his vic- 
tims wore asleep ; and his enmity to Dr. Davidson accounted, 
to some extent, for the butchery. Ho was sentenced to 
capital punishment, and died without contrition, and with- 
out tl‘rowing any additional light on the affair. 
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THE BKST MEANS OF BRINGING INDIAN CHRIS- 
TIANS INTO CLOSE INTERCOURSE AND 
FELLOV/SHIP.^ 


The wokIs intercourse and fdloivshi/p mean pretty nearly 
the same thing »and are often used to convoy tho same idea. 
For tho purposes of this paper 1 wiil deal with these two ex- 
pressions as exponents of one and tlie same idea. That idea I 
take to be the inutual exchange of resources, whether consisting 
of the treasures of our bod}^, mind and heart, constituting tho 
unit self, or of tho treasures of the world acquired by that self. 

Intercourse or fellowship may be of various kinds and 
degrees. Tliere is tho int(?rcourse between individuals, between 
families, between communities, between nations, and between 
g<wernmcnts. 

We have to deal with it as between Christians of the same 
race ruled by one civil power. 

I will confine myself to intercourse or fellowship between 
Bongidi CJliri.stians, in matters, social, religious, and material. 

The exchange of resources is not a thought but an act. All 
acts are tbo result of volition, and volition is a state of mind pro- 
duced by one or several motive powers. Before entering into a 
discussion of those acts let us consider the motive power. This 
power exists in self, and self is the Christian man. A consi- 
deration of the Christian character will enable us to get at 
the generation of this motive power. 

Tho Christian ^diaract* r may fairly bo summed up into three 
distinct duties viz, duty to God, duty to self, and duty to our 
neighbour. 

Our duty to God leads us to worship Him in truth and 
spirit, to accept the divine means of salvation revealed 

* A paper read at the Bengali Christian Conference held at the Bhowani* 
pore Cnugrogational Chapol on Saturday the Ist October 1881 by M. L. Stvndel 
Esq. M. A. 
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to U3 in Holy Writ and to abide by the appointed means of 
grace. 

Our duty to self requires us to bo honest, to free our minds 
from prejudices, to employ the talents Qod has given us in 
searching after and realizing truth, and above all to seek the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of God to enable us to reach tho 
right goal. 

Our duty to our neighbour, to our fellow Christians directs 
that we should boldly and fearfessly but without conteutioq or 
strife exhibit tho truth we have in Christ Jesus, that we should 
love them even as we love ourselves, that we should feel that it 
is our privilege as Christians so to shew in our life and conduct 
the profession of our common faith as not to be a stumbling 
block to each other and foolishness to tho heathen around us. 

With regard to our duty to God we should be diligent in 
the study of the Bible, with all our attention, strength and 
perseverance, bringing more zeal and earnestness to bear on 
it than wo arc wont to bestow on any private secular study 
and to pray to God without ceasing not only at stated times but 
at all times. I will not dwell on the subject, of prayer here 
beyond referring to it Both the Old and New Testaments are 
written in languages, with ivhich the majority of us are not 
conversant, but thanks be to God that tho piety and learning 
of the Christian Church have not left us utterly helpless in 
this matter, W e have translations which with all their de- 
fects are nevertheless a very fair and true rendering of the 
original. Learned men in all ages of the Christian Church, 
from the very times of the Apostles, have left behind them as 
monuments of their labour, their researches and their wisdom 
in all matters, connected with the Bible. We cannot do better, 
to enable us to see how the truths of the Bible were under- 
stood and acted upon practically by these men, than refer to 
their productions. I am sure we shall derive considerable ad- 
vantage in appreciating the truths for ourselves by referring 
to the history of Christian theology and practice from tho 
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very days of the Apostles. I would strongly recomL cud the 
study of Church history iu its widest sense. 

With regard to our duty to self, we must bear in mind 
that we are responsible agents and shall have to account for 
the talents God has given us, however, many or few they 
may be, even the one talent which we must not hide iu the 
ground. When we see Christian people so 'much torn up 
with differences, it is our duty individually to enquire into 
truth more closely, and when we have, upon mature delibera- 
tion with prayer, been led to any particular line of Christian 
thought, we should not lose it by every blast of vain doctrine. 
In using our talents we must be honest, i. e, not allow our- 
selves to be deceived into thinking that we have sufficiently 
enquired. We should not get obstinate in our own conceits, 
but fairly and thoughtfully weigh every matter, though 
it may cost us much trouble. In order to pass an examina- 
tion for any worldly object how much time, labour and pains 
do wo not bestow on the subject of study to attain success ; 
and shall we grudge anything in the study of that which 
affects our souls for all eternity ? We should pray to God 
with the simplicity of a child for help and guidance. 

As regards our duty to our fellow Christian men I cannot 
do better than refer to the precept of our blessed Lord Himself 
viz to love our neighbour as ourselves. The Christian scheme 
of redemption is the highest conception of love, and the Gos- 
pel teaching throughont deals with love. We cannot take a 
higher example as a pattern to us than our Saviour Himself. 
The prayer of the first Christian martyr on behalf of those 
who were so cruelly putting him to death, is another bright 
example of love. The writings of the Apostles abound with 
numberless exhortations on love applied to the various phases 
of human life..^ 

Now we cannot have this pure love one for another unless 
we first realize the love of God our Father to us in giving 
His only begotten Sou to die for us on the cross, that by His 
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death we may have eternal life. We must realize this love, and 
we cannot realize it unless we humble ourselves before Qod and 
feel that we are disobedient sinners incapable by ourselves of 
avoiding the wrath of God. In other words, there must be 
true personal religion in us. We must seek after holiness. 

Now, having noticed briefly the Christian character as the 
predisposing cause it must be admitted that the extent of 
action will depend on the strength of the motive power. Un- 
less a man is himself right his outward relations can not be so. 

As to intercourse in matters social we must admit the 
existence of diversity of gifts, for one is richer, physically 
stronger, more learned than another, for one’s mode of 
living, dress, manners, habits &c., are different from those 
of another. Persons that are similar in these matters, will 
be more apt to exchange resources, to have intercom- 
munion with each other. Intercourse or fellowship in 
matters social will be real and healthy when it is held on a 
footing of equality. In the formation of frienships, in 
matters of marriage and other social alliances we must be 
content to let the rule of nature operate, that similars will 
unite with similars. The exchange must be on the principle 
of equivalents. There is also no necessity in order to pro- 
mote social intercourse amongst us, to desire a departure from 
the rule of nauure and introduce forced unions. In a com- 
munity we must not expect to combine elements, Avhich 
do not possess qualities of affinity. Tiie conditions I have 
noticed here are no bar in themselves to the promotion of social 
intercourse. Notwithstanding the great diversity in gifts, wo 
know that our ideas in all matters are constantly undergoing 
change, which must also produce corresponding alterations in 
social relations. In our community we do not often distinguish 
between Christian love, and social union. Though the 
iirst should pervade all our actions yet the latter should 
not be taken, according to one's own sense of the right social 
feeling, as an index of the former. Surely, a inau, who is iiu- 
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willing to adopt a special mode of living, or dress, or to 
confine liiiuself to certain articles of food, or to form particular 
friendships, ought not by reason of such unwillinguess to 
be considered wanting in Christian charity. In short, inter- 
communion in matters social must be left to adjust itself ac- 
cording to natural laws, the Christian character as a motive 
power, coming in to direct and control selfish tendencies. It 
seems to me that it would be dangerous by rule and compass 
to direct social intercourse. If the motive power, the Chri.s- 
tian character, is sufficiently developed, the natural self will 
bo divested of considerable local and hereditary prejudices 
and traditions. We cannot I think devise any means to- 
make this intercourse closer than it is. Like everything in 
the world, social interconrse is continually changing, and is not 
stationary. There is no fear of this relation stagnating. 

The only practical suggestion I can make is, that we should 
try to discover such means and ways as will minimise the in- 
equality of conditions. I may instance schools for the com- 
paratively helpless and very poor, institutions for teacliing arts 
and sciences, public lectures to infuse clear'and right ideas, 
mutual aid societies for relieving distress in every shape, socie- 
ties for voluntary works of Christian usefulness, and similar 
schemes. I think in such works there is sure to be hearty co- 
operation among Christians of all shades of religious opinion. 
By confounding Christian love with social intercourse much 
evil is introduced into our infant community. We Bengali 
Christians are in the first generation drawn from the various 
classes of an old and well organized society. There is there- 
fore not so much of the social leaven, but the deficiency is made 
up by the exuberance of feeling which prompted the change 
of religion. Among the children of native converts, religion 
has to be implsfuted which will have its growth along with all 
other ideas and notions. Considering the smallness of num- 
bers, diversity of ideas and habits becomes very prominent. 
Gradually as ties are formed society will adjust itself, and the 
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differences which look so distressing now will nob show them- 
selves hereafter, because they will cease to be marked. Old ideas 
and traditions which formerly kept together Hindu society will 
be completely broken up, and Christian Bengali society will 
form itself anew on different foundations. 

But whatever be the future, Christian love does not mean 
social levelism and community of goods. Those who foster 
such a notion will be greatly disappointed at not finding it 
work in practice. I would also point out an evil which the 
use of words in different senses produces on the masses of our 
community. The word '' brother * used in a Christian sense is 
taken to be synonymous with the natural relation which it 
also expresses. This commingling of ideas makes the ignorant 
suppose that he can claim all the social rights of a brother 
as children of the same parents. Metaphorical language is 
not understood by the masses of our community. The terms 
brother,’* brethren,” when applied to all as Christians, are 
wrongly taken to confer rights of equality in matters social, so 
as to raise expectations which are not realized. The consequence 
is the breeding ill-feeling among the disappointed. Chris- 
tian love prevents us from despising our noigliboiir, enables us 
to value his soul as our own, and seek the good of all, bub does 
not require us to cease to be human beings. 1 have heard that a 
certain European Missionary, who was very indiscriminate in 
the use of the Bengali words for “ brother” and “ brethren” and 
never addressed a native Christian witiiout using the word, 
had his brotherhood brought to a very curious and unexpected 
test. A comparatively uneducated and helpless convert fan- 
cied that Christian love and expressions^ of brotherhood 
entitled him to expect anything he liked. He actually pro- 
posed to the European Missionary for the hand of his daughter. 
I say that an artificial love should not be fostered for true 
Christian love. 

Intercourse in matters religious is one which is not to be 
lightly dealt with. It is of the greatest impoitancc to the 
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stability and edification of the Church. No one will deny 
that uniformity in the mode of conducting public worship, in 
the observance of the ordinances of religion, if feasible, 
would be most desirable. At the same time it must 
be borne in mind that, whether for good or evil, our com- 
munity is split up into several sects or denominations, each 
tenacious of the points of difference. 

There can therefore be intercourse in religious matters only 
on points of agreement and indifference. I do not mean here 
to*discourage the pursuit after knowledge and truth. That is 
a distinct line of action. The discussion of historical and doc- 
trinal truths is a very healthy exercise if indulged in from 
pure motives of enquiry, but such exercise hardly comes with- 
in the term intercourse. So long as certain Christians honestly 
believe and hold that this or that particular organization or 
belief is essential, touching such matters there cannot be 
intercourse without agreement. It is not for me here this 
after-noon to discuss whether this or that, or whether any or- 
gauizatiou at all, of Church government, or any particular 
belief, is essential. We have to deal with the fact that differ- 
ences do exist. Let not any one think that such meetings are 
likely to help in bringing about that happy and much desired 
unity. Convictions arc not so easily changed, beliefs are not 
BO easily destroyed. But I hope whatever else may be expect- 
ed of such gatherings, thoy will bring forcibly before us the fact 
of the existence of differences that hinder intercommunion 
in matters religious, and lead us to be unceasing in our prayers 
to God that, if such unity and uniformity be desirable, He 
will give us gra^e and wisdom to perfect it. But the|jfti»is cer- 
tainly a vast common ground in which Christians of all 
denominations may hold close intercourse and fellowship. We 
can meet, as jve are doing liere this day, to promote good 
feeling among us, to enable us to seek each other’s wants, to 
arouse a spirit of mutual help, to kindle national attachment, 
to form mutual acquaintances which perhaps, may be, the 
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beginning of lasting friendships. 

I have hitherto dwelt on the external phase of religious in- 
tercourse, but there is a still deeper phase, which may be cul- 
tivated with great personal advantage. I mean the interchange 
of experiences between individuals in the growth of personal 
religion. Much good may bo derived by friends meeting to 
talk over their particular temptations in life, over their special 
deliverances by the mercy of God, and the working of changes 
in their religious temperament. I do not mean that the/o 
should be a parade made of such exercise, for above all spiri- 
tual conceit and hypocrisy must be absolutely shunned. I have 
in my mind the close communion between intimate friends. 
Intercourse of such a nature may perhaps on the one hand 
lead to the evils of organized confessionals, and on the other 
to the evils of organized exhibition of saintliness, This form 
of religious intercourse must be the result of spontaneous 
desires, not prompted by any thing external. We may bo 
brought by it into close personal union, notwithstanding our 
differences of opinion. This form of religious fellowship 
should not have any show about it, and be made the subject 
of commendation. 

I can hardly think of any practical suggestions which can 
be satisfactorily worked out. One thing is quite certain that 
in matters of religion, no honest and conscientious man will 
ever make a sacrifice of principle. 

The only thing practical that strikes me is to establish a good 
library stocked with religious books representing every shade of 
opinion. We can also have united prayer meetings. But beyond 
acts that are likely to conduce to edification, vfe cannot devise 
any practical schemes for closer fellowship. Little tracts might 
be very profitably written on personal religion, which is an 
inexhaustible subject. There are pious and godly men in all 

donominatidiis of Protestants and Roman Catholic, Christiana 
and where there is real piety, there is holiness, and where 
there is holiness there is love, and love that extends to the 
whole creation of God. 
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DifTeronce of religion is no bar to intercourse and fellow- 
ship in matters material. Its ordinary motive power is self- 
love, but the introduction of the Christian character cannot 
fail to purify this self-love and extend it beyond self to fami- 
lies and communities. This intercourse is conducted on the 
principle of giving and taking, and the predominant idea is 
gain. No introduction is necessary. 

We have a very rich gift to us in the natural resources of our 
country which we cannot do better than divelop to the utmost 
of our energies. We might usefully encourage indigenous 
arts and industries, improve the facilities of transport whether 
by land or water, and foster a spirit of enterprize by encourag- 
ing foreign trade, in which our countrymen are very backward. 
It is not necessary to point out how to increase the closeness 
of this intercourse. The greater the amount of business 
done the closer the intercourse becomes. It has an indirect 
bearing on the other two. Material prosperity means an 
increase of wealth. Wealth rightly used cannot but go a 
great way to equalize the conditions on which social inter- 
course depends and to help good, benevolent, and charitable 
works. 

Such gatherings as these may not be potent enough in pro- 
ducing any practical result, but they may draw our at- 
tention to a closer consideration of the various important sub- 
jects brought to our notice. They may be very good in enabling 
us to see the extent of our numbers, to hear the wants and de- 
sires of those whom we ordinarily have not the opportunity 
of meeting, and to arouse in us a desire to contribute our 
resources of evefy kind to the promotion of commoji[f*gt)od. 
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DR. MITCHELL ON “MENTAL DISCIPLINE.”* 


The Bombay Tract and Book Society is engaged in pub- 
lishing at short intervals a series of “ Papers for Thoughtful 
Readers,” intended chiefly for the benefit of those Natives of 
India who read and write English. The 6th and 7th papers 
of this series, which alone have reached us, are written by 
the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, a name well known both in 
Bengal and in Bombay ; the one treats of intellectual disci- 
pline, and the other of moral discipline. 

Both the pamphlets are written in a simple, easy and for- 
cible style; and the author instead of writing c.^haiistivoly 
on the subjects of which he treats, gives suggestive “hints * 
which an intelligent reader may pursue at large. The writer's 
thoughts on intellectual discipline range themselves under the 
following heads : — (1) Observation ; (2) Attention ; (3) Memory ; 
(4) Judgment; (5) Imagination. 

The divisions under the head of moral discipline are : — 

(1) Place and power of conscience; (2) Truthfulness; (3) 
Humility; (4) Manliness; (5) Duties to ourselves’; (G) Duties 
to our Fellow Men ; {7) Duties towards God. As these sub- 
jects are of the most vital importance, especially in connection 
with education in this country, we wish to make a few re- 
marks on them. 

At the outset Dr, Mitchell justly insists on the necessity of 
general culture preceding professional or technical education. 
“ Indeed, it is a grievous mistake,” says he, “ for a man to 
turn aside too early to study the technicalities of any profes- 
sion, even although it may be one of what are called the li- 
beral professions. It is most desirable that a foundation, 
broad and deep, be first laid in general culture ; for on ;juch a 
foundation there can be reared the superstructure of profes- 

* PaptTBfoT Though^ul R^derB, Nos. 6 and 7. JlintB on Mental Discipline. 
By the Kev. J, Murray Mitchell, M. A., LL. D. Boxuhay Tract and Book 
Society. 1861. 
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pxonal skill and excellence." We see the baneful effects of tho 
neglect of this general culture in the Native medical practi- 
tioners whose general education extended only as far as the 
F. A. standard, some of whom may be well skilled in me- 
dicine, but can hardly be called educated gentlemen; and in 
some of the Native barristers, who parsing in India only the 
F. A. or the Matriculation examination, went to England, ate 
tl.eir terms in some of the Inns, and catne out *as full-fledged 
barHsters. No wonder sneh people do no honour to their 
pr<)fessi<)u. The University of Calcutta, in the courses fixed 
for the B. A. and B. Sc. degrees, has in our opinion damaged 
the cause of general culture, by diminishing the number of 
subjects.. It is no doubt desirable for a person to know 
thoroiiglily one particular subject; but at the same time a 
general knowledge, of a great many subjects is necessary to 
make wliat is called a liberally educated man. As Lord 
Chesterfield says — by the way Ur. Mitchell ascribes the say- 
ing to Lord Brougham — a man should know something of 
every thing and every thing of something. 

TJiulcr the head of Observation Dr. Mitchell remarks—** I 
fear that Indian students, as a rule, are deficient in the habit 
of observing.” Are not Indian students their fathers' sons ? 
Their ancestors despised observation, shut up their senses and. 
looking at their oavu navel, became absorbed in meditation, 
They evolved systems of geography out of the depths of their 
inner consciousness, and not from observation and travel. As 
nature was not observed, the consequence was that it was not 
loved Love of natural scenery seems to be wantin^in the 
Indian character ; and yet there are notable exceptions, for 
no one can read the epics and dramas of Kalidas without per- 
ceiving that that great poet was a keen observer and passior^ 
ate lover of natutial scenery. In connection with this subject 
the author tells a good anecdote : — It is said that a visitor at 
Bydal Mount, where Wordsworth lived, asked the servant to 
be shewn the poet’s study. . The servant took him to a room 
3 
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with a good many books. 'This/ said she, ' is my master's 
library : but bis study is out of doors/” 

Speaking of Attention Dr. Mitchell remarks — "Writing 
down a thiug greatly helps in remembering it. When the 
great Greek scholar Person was congratulated on his wonder- 
ful recollection of the Greek tragedians, he said he did not 
well remember any passage until he had written it six or 
seTen times.” We may add that the celebrated Greek orator 
Demosthenes, in order to become thoroughly familiar with 
the terse and precise style of Thucydides, copied his history 
eight times with his own baud. Indian students, who wish to 
get a pure and elegant English style, would do well to employ 
their leisure-hours in copying many times some of the Essays 
of Addison and Macaulay, 

As an illustration of Person's " wonderful recollection of the 
Greek tragedians,” we may here give an atiiusing anecdote 
which, though it has been reciled a thousand times, will bear 
repetition in a Magazine intended for Indian students of 
English. We take it from the Facetiae Gantabrigenses, a 
book which some of our readers may not have seen " Poison 
was once travelling tri a stage-coach, when a young Oxonian, 
fresh from College, was amusing the Indies with a variety of 
small talk, to which he added a cpiotation, as he said, from 
Sophocles. A Greek quotation, and in a stage-coach too, roused 
our professor, who, iu a dog-sleop, was slumbering in one corner 
of the vehicle. Rubbing his eyes, " I think, young gentlemen,” 
said PorsoD, "you just now favoured us with a quotation from 
Sophocles ; I don't happen to recollect it ttere.” " Oh, Sir,” 
replied the Oxonian, " the quotation is word for word as I re- 
peated it, and in Sophocleg too ; but, I suspect, Sir, it is some- 
time since you were at College.” Person, applying his hand 
to his great coat, took cut a small pocket edition of Sophocles 
and handed it to our tyro, saying he should be much obliged 
if he would show him the passage in that little book. Having 
rummaged the pages for some time, " Upon second thoughts,” 
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said the Oxonian, “I now recollect *tis in Euripides.” ' Then/^ 
said the professor, putting his hand into his pocket and handing 
him a similar edition of that author, “ perhaps you will be so 
good aa to find it for me in that little book.” He returned 
again to his task with no better success, muttering to himself 

Curse mo if ever I quote Greek again in a coach.” The ladies 
tittered : at last, “ Bless me. Sir,” said he, “ how dull I am ! I 
recollect now, — Yes, yes, I perfectly remember, the passage is 
in Aeschylus.” Tho inexorable Profcs.sor applied wgain to his 
inexhaustible pocket, and was in the act of hamluj^ mu 
A escliylus to the astonished freshman, when lie vociferated — 
“ Stop the coach, hallo ! coachman, let me out, I say, — instantly 
let me out ; there’s a fellow here wlio has got the whole Bod- 
leian Library in his pocket ; let me out, he must be Poison 
or the Devil.” ” 

In order to strengthen Memory, is it desirable for the Indian 
student to commit to memory long passages from the great 
classic writers, especially the poets ? Dr. Mitchell answers — “I 
do not press this. Hindu students are only too ready to com- 
mit to memory what they read.” And yet we think the prac- 
tice approved of by Cicero and Milton would be very bene- 
ficial to the Indian student; and it is a practice which in 
former times was in no country so universally adopted as in 
India. All our Pundits, we mean of the old class, commit to 
memory the whole of the Sanscrit gmminar like the Mugclha- 
bodkay and the whole of the Sanskrit dictionary like tho 
Amaralcosha, You may call this druggery, if you like, but 
the man who pei^orms the feat has the dictionarjjj^^ anj^ the 
grammar at his finger's ends. 

Under the head of Judgment Dr, Mitchell asks, How is the 
faculty of Judgment to be trained ? Locke says — “ If you 
would have your son reason well, let him read Chilling worth 
especially his great hook the lieligion of Protestants, Our 
author recommends another book, namely, Butler's 
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Both are closely argumentative books, and are calculated to 
discipline the intellect and train the power of Judgment. 
Dr. Mitchell thinks Logic to be “ invaluable in this connec- 
tion.” We confess we are not of this opinion. We hardly 
think that a familiarity with Barbara^ Celarent, Darii, Ferio, 
will develope the faculty of Judgment. In our opinion Bacon’s 
estimate of the effects of tlie several branches of study on 
the mind is correct. He says — “ Histories make men wise ; 
poets, witty ; the mathematics, subtle ; natural philosophy, 
deep ; moral, grave ; logic a7i(l rhetoric, able to contend.** 
Any one that has the slightest acquaintance with the logicians 
of Navadwipa will admit the truth of the above opinion, so 
far as the study of logic is concerned. Some of the ablest 
logicians in this country are also the most unsound of thinkers; 
they are eymini sectaries, hair-splitters, and bad reasoners. 
We qi'ite agree with Dr. Mitchell in his opinion of mathema- 
tics as an instrument for training the faculty of judgement. 
It is eminently useful “ in giving a man the power of concen- 
trating and fixing down his wandering thoughts but for en- 
abling him to judge rightly so far as the practical aflairs of life 
are concerned, it is not of much use, since mathematicians deal 
with demonstrations, • but in most cases wo must proceed on 
probable evidence** 

For developing and disciplining the power of imagination 
Dr. Mitchell recommends the study of the works gf Homer 
Virgil, Dante, Milton and Shakspeare. He is of the opinion 
that no Sanscrit poet can be named along with these. But 
surely Valiniki, tlie author of the Ramayana, if he cannot 
equal the sublimity of Homer, is not inferior*to Dante; while 
Kalidas can hardly be called more coarse and indelicate than 
Shakspeare. At the same time v;e are free to confess that for 
purposes of the highest and most refined culture no poems 
can be compared to the immortal epic of Homer and the 
dramas of tho Greek tragedians. In the above list Dr. Mit- 
chell might have includtd the names of Aeschylus and Sopho- 
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clea, the one tiie aublitnest tragedian, and the other tie moat 
finished liramatist, the world ever saw. 

We do not intend to notice here Dr. Mitchell’s hints on 
moral discipline ; wo shall only remark that they are in every 
way excellent, and ought to be nieditaled upon by every In- 
dian student. Professor John Stuart Blackie’s admirable 
book on Self-Gidtiire is a part of the B. A. Course of the 
present year ; wliy should not Dr. Mitchell’s litilo treatise on 
Mental DisciiJline be made a part of the F. A. Course ? 


A BEHAR VILLAGE. 

I. — SfQHT.^ AND Sounds. 

The province of Bchar stretches for many miles, along the 
banks of the river Ganges, and is watered by that mighty 
stream, and some of its important affluents. These tribut- 
ary waters afford, at lc?nst for a [)art of tho year, every facility 
for inland trade, and fertilize the soil by their periodic 
inundations. During the rest of the year they carry but a 
small volume of water to the parent stream, and some of 
thorn have been known, during the hot months of the year, 
to dwindle into mere threads of clear water, quietly flowing 
through dreary wastes of sand. They abound in fish of every 
species, and contribute much to the comforts of the people, 
who have from time immemorial settled on their banks. 

Many parts of Behar are also traversed by long lines of 
hills, varying in height from three hundred to seven hundred 
feet. They are supposed to be a continuation, the great 
Vindya range, that lies as a broad belt across India, dividing 
it into two well-marked divisions — Nt)rthern India and 
Deccan. The great primitive force, which has up-heaved 
the whole of tho table land of Deccan, spent itself here in 
those interminable chains of jagged hills, which mark so 
prominently the landscape of Behar. These hills are all 
arranged in parallel or irregular lines, although here and 
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there an isolated knoll might be seen, standing out like a 
fortress overlooking the surrounding plains. 

In some places, as at Monghyr, the hills are for nine months 
of the year without a trace of vegetation, and even during the 
rains, when incessant showers fall upon the bills, tlie dry seeds 
of a few species of mountain herbs germinate slowly, and 
dress the scanty soil of the mountains with a thin herbage. 
They are by no means rich in minerals, a few mineral stones 
are found here and there and the crevices of mountains, from 
which small quantities of iron and other metals can be extrac- 
ted, but these ores are too scanty to be of any commercial 
use. In some places the tops and slopes of the inouutaiiis 
are under imperfect tillage where the hill tribes cultivate 
rice, maize, wheat, Indian corn and a few esculciit vegetables. 
But mostly they are covered with dense jungles — swarming 
with tigers, bears, several species of deer, monkeys, snakes, 
wild pigeons and peacocks. 

From the foot of these mountains which surround Behar 
as an ampitheatre, long plains extend to the banks of the 
Ganges and other streams of less magnitude, exhibiting upon 
their undulating surfaces, meadows, hedges, and cornfields, 
numb 3 rles 3 cottages* scattered far and wide, and remote 
villages almost mingling with the distant landscape. 

Viewed from a distance every agricultural Behar village, 
having a rural population of its own, is a small collection of 
straggling huts, environed by a thick growth of underwood. 
The tall knotted stems of maize putting forth long leaves 
at their nodes, with crowns of pyramidal inflorescence the 
humbler khouni creeping among them and clinging around 
plants of solider stalks to support themselves, create confu- 
sion, at once wild and impenetrable, which at many places 
effectually bar the entrance to these villages. 

My recent tour among the quiet villages of Behar was not 
void of interest ; a walk among them, especially through the 
fields decked with a rich variety of corn, is really delightful. 
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I visited these villages during the rains, when the principal 
crops of this country are harvested, and seeds of winter corn 
sown, — so I had every opportunity of seeing much of field 
lubour. 

The fertility of the Gangetic delta has passed into a 
proverb. Nature, remarkably prodigal in lavishing her choicest 
gifts on Bengal, is by no means niggardly to her northern 
sister. The towering tops of the banyan and the 'peepnl bear 
ample testimony to this, yet the peasant grumbles at its ima* 
ginary sterilit}', and never forgets to reproach his Maker, if ho 
has to dig an inch deeper than his neighbour. 

It has been stated that the peasant is contented with 
little, and that little hardly saves him from starvation. His 
is the lot of a spoilt child, that suffers from all the misery 
which indulgent parents bequeath to their posterity, with 
their favor; and so poverty marks all his concerns. Expres- 
sioris like * beggars train* are always supposed to exist, in the 
prolific fancies of poets, but a few montiis* experience of the 
place has shewn that the things they refer to are striking 
realities. Pass a few weeks in Behar and you will see bands 
of beggars issuing out of their indigent homes, and actual- 
ly sun on riding tho lodgings of the Bengali residents, with all 
the precision of a besieging force. In the streets of Monghyr* 
J^imalpore, and Bhagulpore, to which my remarks arc priuci. 
pally applicable, they may be met with every hour of the 
day in every stage of destitution. The cause of this wretched- 
ness is not far to seek, though the discovery of the cause is 
not curing it. Iqjlolence is the root of this evil. It “is so 
gross in them that even stout parents do not feel shame to 
lead their children from door to door, to teach a profession 
the most loathesome of all. Once a friend, really touched afc 
the distress, asked a strongly built man clad in a piece of rag 
hardly reaching the knee, why he betook himself to such dis- 
honorable means of living, when by a little exertion of his 
own he could better his condition, His only reply was that 
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lie could not get any employment. The kimMicarted gentle-^ 
man procured him some labour in the Locomotive workshops 
of the East Indian Bailwny Company, but idleness had eaten 
up bis soul ; he not only declined the oSor but to make securi- 
ty doubbly secure, he forsook the quarter where he lived and 
actually transferred hia beggarly excursions to quarters different 
from his own. 

Here living is remarkably cheap, yet it is a fact that very 
few well-to-do Behai is can be found an>ong the peasant class^al- 
though both met! and women join in the labour of the field, and 
the weaker sex the more. The reason of this seeming paradox 
is obvious. Labour he hates, and as soon as he feels that ho 
has earned a sufficient food, he immediately relaxes into his 
orld habit of idleness. 

Every Behari is a singer, he sings, he dances, the applause is 
bis own. Ilis songs are almost always sung in the same tune. 
The sexes join merrily in the same monotonous chorus, of which 
it is not easy to say, wliero it begins and where it ends. There 
is no quaver, no cadence, no laboured variation. They are like 
waves, all alike, but every one differing from the* other. Tra- 
velling between Indrouk and Saphiaserai I met the other day 
a company of labourers sowing a field newly ploughed and 
prepared for the purpose. The farmer w^as supervising their 
labour, and they were sending forth from time to time rich 
strains of vocal music. The number of labour ns was not 
more than a doztn of persons of Imth sexes, they divided 
themselves into two groups, the females in one and males in 
the other. They were not carrying on a njusical contest, as 
is sometimes done in the villages of Bengal, where bauds 
of ruFtic fishermen or peasants exchange love songs with 
village maidens bending over their labour in the fields. 
The females were singing to themselves, to begtiile their 
toil, like humming bees in the act of carrying honey from 
the velvet flowers of spring, to enrich the storehouse Of 
their imperial mistress. In these village songs one woman 
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performs the part of a band mistress ; she begins fir8t~a 
faint shrill voice breaks the holy silence of the scene, and in 
an instant all the voices burst forth in notes of hilarity ; 
every time his voice is heard first, till it is lost in the con- 
fused melody of many throats. 

The Behari thinks it no dishonour to burden the female 
portion of his family with labour of the heaviest type. In the 
East females are no better than slaves, — this slavery society 
inflicts, man sanctions, and woman bears with a bleeding 
heart, but it is nowhere so galling as in Bchar where the 
unfortunate females have to perform good deal of the work in 
the field, in addition to the many duties, which necessarily 
devolve upon them as housewives, religiously enjoined to add 
largely to the comforts of their male relatives. A traveller 
among these villages is struck, at the sight of stout athletic 
men, lounging about at a leisurely pace, or smoking hemp un- 
der the shade of a tree, or at best sewing small bags to keep 
their knick-knacks in, while their decrepit mothers, pregnant 
wives, and tender daughters, are sweating under the scorch- 
ing heat of an Indian sun, to procure the commonest com- 
forts of tife. 

Whether the peasant takes more caro'in rearing crops, or 
in watching them when ripe, it is not easy to determine. 
Probably the latter demands more of his care. Almost every 
piece of land under cultivation, has a mamhan (scaffold), 
principally composed of stout bamboo props and Mahida 
branches driven into the soil. At a height of 8 or 10 feet 
from the ground and sometimes more — their heights varying 
in proportion to •the height of the corn — broad planks of 
mango or banyan are tied together with bamboo props by 
means of rope and supported by bamboos placed transversely. 
Where planks ^^are not available, bamboos are split into 
thinner parts, and these latter put together form a lattice- 
work, strong enough to bear the weight of several persons ; 
and in absence of ropes, tough twiners and climbers are used, 
4 
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but generally rude junks and rushes curiously twined to- 
gether, add stability to the structure. For the purpose of 
mounting them there are ladders fastened strongly with the 
rest of the work, and their tops, generally dome-shaped 
and thatched with straw, protect the occupants from sun and 
rain. 

The laborious and painful task of watching falls upon the 
wretched lot of the daughters and wives of the peasants. 
Their day-watch begins with the day and ends at du-ek, 
when men ascend the scaffold and watch on till the next 
morning, so that even at the darkest nights, the fields of 
Behar are not altogether voiceless. In all these watchings the 
peasant never forgets his hubble-bubble, the constant compa- 
nion of his toil ; upon a large earthen pan fire is kept cons- 
tantly burning. It entails no additional cost upon his purse, 
as dry-leaves of Indian corn, stalks of poppy, and husks of 
various cereals, are never wanting in a peasant’s hut. 

Despite this painful vigilance, the peasant suffers greatly 
from the nocturnal ravages of thieves, and when the fitdds 
happen to lie upon the slopes or or near the hills, of jackals, 
bears, and other wild beasts. The former lie in regular 
ambush and mow, when slumber robs the wakefulness 
of the hardworked peasant, several khataa of corn completely. 
As a rule old men are more vigilant than youths, their nights 
being almost sleepless. The ravages done by thieves are so 
grievous and frequent, that the peasant becomes more careful 
than perhaps necessary. The rustling of leaves caused by the 
rapid passing of a smart gale, or the passfng of a serpent or 
lizard through the field, at once breaks his slumber, which as 
may be easily understood is never sound. When a few stalks 
of corn shake more violently than usual, the guards set up a 
loud yell, which is readily caught and repeated by others, so 
that in coarse of a few minutes tlie fields to several miles 
round, become filled with their peculiar watch-cry. 
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During tlio day the watching is less vigilant, as thieves do 
not dare to show themselves in day light. Passing through 
the fields you always see some one or other watching the 
corn. — An old woman sitting with a stick at her hand, a pea- 
sant girl engaged in tlie more agreeable task of masticating 
pulse, or a peasant’s wife locked with heavy wheel-shaped 
anklets or armlets of brass, sleeping with a child at her breast 
may be seen invariably upon every scaffold. 

On a small patch of Indian corn at the outskirts of 
Ueridnah, a small Behari village, a singular incident happened 
which I can not but mention here as it amused me much 
while I was travelling. At a solitary corner of the corn field, 
I noticed a scatFokl, — weaker, dirtier, and more ill-furnished, 
than the rest, and what seemed more strange it was without 
nil occupant. Out of curiosity I began to look round to seo 
if there was any one to guard the crops, when an old woman 
a vivid picture of famine came running to the spot where I 
stood, taking rne for a thief watching an opportunity to plun- 
der her little stock of plenty. She came up to me, distinctly 
perceived her error, and gabbling out a short apology with a 
low reverence, vanished as quickly as she came, leaving mo 
full leisure, to think what I liked best abbut her. 

G. L. G. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HINDU LAW. 

During the period of the Hindu sovereignty in India Oourts 
of Judicature were established in different parts of the coun- 
try, and were held in houses which were not only apart 
from other buildings, but wer^ also specially constructed for 
the accommodation of administrators of justice and suitors. 
The tribunals at the place of Government, or in the interior of 
the realm, were generally composed of judges, councillors, se- 
cretaries and accountants Selected and appointed, for the most 
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^art, by Kings. The selection and appointment of the offi- 
cers concerned in the administration of justice were, however, 
made from the bodies of ministers and priests attached to 
royal councils. Persons, engaged in the distribution of justice, 
mostly belonging to the Prahmauical class, possessed spotless 
character, and were deeply learned in the Dharma Shastra. 
They consisted of appointed and unappointed officers, had 
their respective prescribed duties which were regularly per- 
formed by them. Councillors were to assist judicial function- 
aries in the investigation in the first instance of the matter in 
dispute. On the completion of tho investigation of the pend- 
ing cases they were disposed of according to the then prevalent 
law without further or unnecessary delay. Secretaries reduc- 
ed to writing the proceedings of the decided cases. Account- 
ants kept account of all monies received and diwsbursed, Un* 
appointed Brahmans of unimpeachable character and vast 
erudition had the privilege of sitting as councillors and trying 
with the appointed judicial officers the cases pending for trial. 
The courts thus constituted were placed under the general 
superintendence and supervision of the ruling authorities, and 
‘Were authoritatively and regularly governed and guided by the 
provisions of the codes of law adopted or enacted for admi- 
nistrative purposes. Judicial proceedings were drawn up in 
accordance with the law then in force. The judgments of the 
courts in the cases triable by them were delivered by the pre- 
siding judges with the concurrence of other members of the 
forensic committee. Execution of the decrees passed by the 
tribunals was always put into speedy action, and did not pro- 
ceed in a protracted state. Against the decrees of local tri- 
bunals appeals lay to the chief court at the capital. Again, 
the decisions of this forum were ultimately appealable to the 
King in- hia own court. Three grades of courts were* es- 
-tablished for the exercise of both civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tions. Theie were below the local tribunals three grades of 
^arbitrators respectively composed of townsmen, fellow traders 
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and kinsmen in successive orders, and vested with the powers 
of deciding causes in appeal except the last competent to ad- 
judge original cases. Had the decisions of the courts of final 
resort been duly preserved and handed down to the present 
generation, there would have been probably no variation ip 
the intepretation of the same legal doctrine, or diversity of 
opinion or variety of judgment as is observable at the present 
time in the administration of Hindu Law. 

In the dispensation of justice the courts which existed 
during the time of the Hindu princes, were guided both by 
the Adjective and Substantive branches of Hindu Law. The 
Hindu Adjective Law regulated the practice and procedure 
of the courts establislied by the Hindu Kings of early time. 
It comprised the Laws of Procedure, Pleading, Evidence and 
Ordeals. The Hindu Substantive Law deals with the rul^s 
of personal rights and status, of proprietory rights, and of 
mutual dealings of Hindus. It consists of two parts ; — ^^Ciyil 
and Criminal. It is to be found in the eighteen titles of layv 
mentioned by Manu and other native writers on Hindu Law. 
All aciions of a civil and criminal nature were investigated, 
heard and mado ripe for decision in accordance with t^e 
Adjective Law. To them the principles of the Substantive Law 
were ultimately applied according to the nature of the ca^es. 

From the time of the Mussulman conquest of India to 
•fho period of the decline of the Mahomedan Government, 
Hindu subjects were not absolutely denied of the privilege 
of being governed by their own laws, institutions and usages, 
which ouce formed a supplement of the Code of the them 
rulers. But, sinec the subversion of the Mahomedan empix:e 
India, the Hindu people of the country, under the British 
Government, have not been wholly deprived pf the benefit 
of Hindu Law, * They are partially governed by their own 
civil laws subject to the modification, qualifications, and 
restrictions made by the British Indian Legislature and 
J udiciary. 
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By the ancient Hindu Law the conqueror of a country is 
enjoined to atlininisler the laws of the conquered peoide. 
This rule has been laid down in the following text of 
Manu: — Let him (the king) establish the laws of the con- 
quered nation, as declared in their books/’* Probably, follow- 
ing the direction, the late Honorable East India Company 
deemed it expedient and judicious to reserve to the natives of 
India their own laws, institutions and usages, and according- 
ly reserved the same 2 >artially to the j^eople. 

This reservation was first made by the said Company at the 
time of the acquisition of the Dewauny of India. It was 
effected so early as 1772 and incorporated in Mr. Warren 
Hastings* well known i)lau of that year for the administration 
of justice in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. It 
formed one of tlie important and wholesome provisions of his 
short and simple Code of Regulations said to have been drawn 
up so as to be made suitable ** to the manners and understan- 
dings of the people and exigencies of the country, adliering 
as closely as possible, to their ancient usages and institutions.’* 

In the 23rd section of Warren Hastings* Judicial Regulations 
of the 21st August 1772 the first substantive civil law for the 
guidance of the Mofussil Civil (^urts is thus provided fur. 
''•That in all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, caste, and 
other religious usages or institutions, the laws of the Koran 
with respect to Mahoinedaus, and those of the shustra witu 
respect to Qentoos shall be invariably adhered to,** 

This rule of substantive civil law appears to have been 
literally reproduced in the 27th section of the First Regulation 
that was passed by the Bengal Government 8n the 11th day 
of April 1780 after the British Parliament had vested the 
Governor-General and Council with the power of making 
regulations. 

The foregoing rule was re-enacted with the addition of the 
word succession “ before** inheritance** in the 37th section of 


Mauu, vii., 203. 
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the Bengal Judicial Regulation VI of 1781. This Regula* 
tion formed a part of tho amended Code framed on the 5th 
July 1781 by Sir Eilijah Impey, Chief Justice of the Sup- 
reme Court of Calcutta. 

Mr. Justice William Markby of tho Calcutta High Court, 
in the exercise of its original civil Jurisdiction, makes tho 
following observations on the addition of the word “succession** 
in the case of The secretary of State, v. The Administrator- 
General of Bengal: — ‘'This change of phraseology is not un- 
important, as it shows that these words received some special 
attention, and arc not a mere phrase copied from the pre- 
vious Uegulations.*” 

In the Thirteenth Year of tho reign of George III the 
Statute 13 George 111, Chapter 63, which i.s ordinarily known 
as “The Rpgulaling Act,” was passed for the enactment of 
certain Ilegulations for the better inanagenient of the Affairs 
of the East India Company as well in Europe as in India. 
His Majesty was empowered by tho 13th section of the Statute 
to avoid and establish a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal, whicli was established by Royal Charter 
dated the 26th day of March 1774! in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Statute. Neither the Statute nor the 
Charter made any provision for the administration of Native 
Laws to the natives subject to the jurisdiction of the Court. 
■iSut owing to tho arising of several difficulties and doubts 
regarding the real intent and meaning of certain clauses and 
provisions of the aforementioned Statute and Charter, as well as 
of dissension and. misunderstanding between the then local rul- 
ing authorities and the Judges of the Supreme Court, legislative 
interference was necessarily called for setting matters right. 

Accordingly, in the year 1781, tho Statute 21st George III., 
Chapter 70 passed by the British Parliament to define 
and explain the jurisdiction and powers of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. Of the provisions 

• 1 B. L. 11. Or. Civ., 106. ^ 
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embodiefd m several sections of the Statute, those con- 
ttlined iii the 17th and 18th sections have, however, reference 
to the Administration of Native Laws in certain cases. The 
17th Bectioa!*^of the Statute enacted the following rule : — 
“ Provided always, and be it enacted, that the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal shall have full power 
and authority to hear and determine in such manner as is pro- 
vided for that purpose in the said Charter or Letters Patent 
all and all manner of actions and suits against all and singular 
the inhabitants of the said city of Calcutta, provided that 
their inheritance and succession to lands, rents and goods, and 
all matters ot contract and dealing between party and party 
shall be determined in the case of Mahornedans by the laws 
and usages of ILibomedans and iu the case of Genius by the 
laws and usages of Gentus; and where only one of the parties 
shall be a Mahomedan or Gentu, by the laws and usages of 
the defendant.” Again, section 18 of the said Statute made 
the following provision ; — ** And, in order that regard should 
be had to the civil and religious usages of the said natives, be it 
enacted, that the rights and authorities of fathe.rs of families 
and masters of families according as the same might have been 
exercised by the Gentu or Mahomedan law shall be preserved 
to them respectively within their said families ; nor shall any 
acts be done in consequence of the rule and law of caste respect- 
ing the members of the said families only, be held and ad- 
judged a crime, although the same may not be held justifiable 
by the laws of England.” But no amended or fresh Letters 
Patent appear to have been ever granted for the Supreme Court 
of Bengal in conformity to the provisions of the Statute 21 
George III, Chapter 70. 

The provisions contained in the 87th section of Begulation 
81 of 1781, already referred to, have been re-enacted in Re- 
gulatioQ 3111 of 1717 with an additional provision to the 
effect that the usages of the district or family shall also be 
considered in cases of succession to land. 
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Regulation III of 1793 was passed for the definition and 
extension of the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts of First Ins- 
tance established in the several districts and certain cities of 
the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Its preamble 
mentions at the outset the object of the Regulation in the 
following terms : — “ The many valuable piivileges and immu- 
nities which havo been conferred upon tiic natives ^f these 
provinces evince the solicitude of the British Government to 
promote their welfare, and must satisfy them that tlie Regu- 
lations which may bo adopted for the internal government of 
the country will be calcu-atcd t ) preserve to them the laws of 
the Shastra and the Koran in matters to which they have 
been invariably applied, to protect them in the free exercise 
of their religion, and to afford security to their persons and 
property.” Notwithstanding the legislative assurance of the 
preservation to the natives of their laws in the cases to which 
their invariable application has been made, no specific and 
direct rule of law, enjoining the civil courts to administer the 
native laws to the natives in particular classes of cases, has 
been embodied in any of the sections of the Regulation. But 
the authority of the tribunals to decide certain cases of the 
native suitors agreeably to their laws may be inferred from 
the provisions of section XIII of the Regulation. 

By Rogulatioii IV of 1793, the Courts of Civil Judicature 
of Original Jurisdiction, constituted in Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, were authorized to entertain, try and decide complaints 
or suits declared cognizable by them. Section XV of the Re- 
gulation, however^ made distinct provisions for the reserva- 
tion of native laws to the natives of the abovementioned 
Provinces in the following manuer : — 

“ In suits rege^rding succession, iohoritance, marriage, and 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions, tho Maho- 
medan laws with respect to Mahomedans and the Hindu laws 
with regard to Hindus, are to be considered as the general 
rules by which the Judges are to form their decisions.*' Tho 
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above has been substantially transcribed, if not literally re- 
produced from the immediately previous enactment on the 
subject of the Governor-General of India in Council. The 
only difference is in phraseology, that is, in the substitution of 
** the Mahoniedan laws’* for ** the laws of the Koran” and of 
“ the Hindu laws” for “ those of the Shastra,” Jis well as of 
“ Hindus” for “ Gentus.” 

Courts of Jiidicature for the trial of civil suits in the first 
instance were established under the provisions of Regulation 
VII of 1795 in the Province of Bengal including the City of 
Benares on the abolition of the tribunals wluch had existed in 
those localities prior to the passing of the Regulation. They 
were constituted on the model of the tribiuials established under 
Regulation III of 1793. Their jurisdictions and powers were 
defined according to tho principles of this Regulation. No 
provision has, however, been made by Regulation VII of 1795 
for the guidance of the civil courts in the decision of the na- 
tive cases according to the native laws. 

But Clause Second, Section III of Regulation VIII of 1795, 
which extended the provisions of Regulation IV of 1793, with 
alterations and modifications, to the Province of Benares, re- 
enacted the same rule of substantive civil law as laid down 
in Section XV of this Reg\ilation and quoted above. 

Under Regulation II of 1803 Civil Courts of Origin^al 
Jurisdiction were constituted in the Provinces, ^eded by the 
Nawab Vizier to the late East India Company after the plan 
of the constitution of the tribunals specified in Regulation 
VII of 1795. But no rule of law for the administration of 
the native laws to the litigant natives appears to have been 
enacted by legislature in any section of Regulation 11 of 1803. 

Regulation VIII of 1805 was enacted for tho extension of 
such LaWs and Regulations provided for the internal adminis- 
tration of the Provinces ceded by the Nawab Vizier to the 
late East India Company, as had not been extended to the 
Conquered Provinces within the Doab aud on the right bank 
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of tlie Jumna, and to tho Territory in Biindlecund ceded by 
the Peshwa to the said Ooinpany. It was also enacted for the 
revision and amendment of certain portions of the said Laws 
and Regulation^^. Both Regulations II and III of 1803 were 
extended, with ceriain exceptions, to tho districts which formed 
the local jurisdictions of the tribunals established under Re- 
gulation VIII of 1805. Clause first, section VII of this Regula- 
tion extended Regulation III of 1803 with tho exception 
contained in Clause 2 of tho sanio section of that Regulation 
and related to mutters which had nothing ^o do with tho ad- 
ministration of tho laws of tho natives in the least. As 
however the provisions of Clause First, section XVI of Regu- 
lation III of 1803 were not directly excepted but wore made 
applicable by implication to the courts of tho said Conquered 
Provinces and Ceded Territory they would be of course un- 
derstood and considered as the rule of substantive Civil Law by 
which tho tribunals were to be governed in their deeij^ions in 
the cases between tlie natives to the extent specified therein. 

Provision was mado in tho socond Clause of soction vi, of 
Regulation v. of 1831 for the administration of tho native 
laws in certain civil cases. Tliis Regulation was enacted for 
the extension of tho powers of Moonsiffs Rnd Suddor Amoons 
in the trial of suits of civil nature, for the authorization of 
the appointment of Principal Sudder Ainoens at the city and 
District Stations, for the modification of the duties and 
powers of tlie City, District, and Provincial Courts, and for 
other purposes. By the abovemontioned second Clause it was, 
however, provided as follows : — " In all cases of inheritance 
of or succession Tio landed property the Mahornedan laws with 
respect to Maliomedans, and the Hindu laws with regard to 
Hindus, are to regulate tho decision. This enactment evident- 
ly limits the administration of Hindu Law in cases of in- 
heritance and succession to landed property only, and entirely 
ignores the recognition and application of the Law to the 
civil suits of other descriptions as provided for in the earlier 
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Regulations noticed before. But these did not give way to 
the Regulation under consideration, as they were either 
replaced nor superseded by it.** 

For the modification of certain provisions of Regulation V 
of 1831 as well as for the enactment of additional rules, 
Regulation vii. of 1832 was passed. Section viii. of this 
Regulation enacted among its other provisions the following 
rule : — ** The rules contained in section xv. Regulation iv. 
1833, and the corresponding enactment contained in Clause 
First, Section xvi. Regulation iii. 1803, shall be the rule of 
guidance in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage 
and caste, and all religious usages and institutions that may 
arise between persons professing the Hindu and Mahomedaii 
persuasions respectively.** This rule viitually superseded 
Clause second, section vi. of Regulation v. of 1831. 

None of the Acts passed by the Legislative Council of In- 
dia with reference to the organization of the Civil Courts of 
Original Jurisdiction, established in the Upper and Lower 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, has affirmed, modified or 
repealed, wholly or partially, the provisions of the aforesaid 
Regulation regarding the administration of tlie native laws to 
the native suitors in certain civil cases. 

Similarly no Act was enacted by the Viceregal Council of 
India from the time of its establishment to the year 1870, for 
confirming, varying or abrogating entirely or partly the pro-' 
visions of the above stated Regulations concerning the reserva- 
tion to the natives of the said Provinces of their own laws. 

Ultimately the Viceregal Council of India passed the Ben- 
gal Civil Coiirt*s Act vi of 1871 amending ?Aid consolidating 
the law relating to the Tribunals of Civil Judicature of the 
districtis in territories under the respective rule of the Lieut- 
enant-Governors of the Lower and North-Western Pro- 
vinces in the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. This 
Act is restricted in its operation to the District and Subordi- 
nate Civil Courts subject to the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
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Bengal and North-West High Courts. Section 2 of the Act 
rescinds such of the provisions of the Regulations and Acts 
relating to the Civil Courts of the Provinces of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa, and the North-Western Provinces, as have not 
been previously repealed by any Regulation or Act. By the 
first part of Section 24 of the Act it is thus enacted : — “ Where 
in any suit or proceeding it is necessary for any Court under 
this Act to decide any question regarding succession, inheri- 
tance, marriage, or caste or any religious usage or institution, 
the Muhammadan law in cases where tho parties are Mii- 
liainmadans, and the Hindu law in cases where the parties are 
Hindus, shall form the rule of decision, except in so far as 
such law has, by legislative enactment, been altered or abolish- 
ed.” This is a re-cnactmeut of the provisions of the Bjngal 
Regulations relating to the administration of Native Sub- 
stantive Civil Law with the modification in the wording of the 
previous enactments and with the addition of the word “ pro- 
ceeding” and of the exceptional clause. These additions are 
evidently striking and worthy of notice. 

According to the provisions of those sections of the Bengal 
Regulations which relate to the administration of Native 
Civil Law to native suitors in certain cases, tho rule of Hin- 
du Law shall be applied to the decisions of the Civil Courts 
in all suits between Hindus with regard to caste marriage, 
inheritance, succession or any religious institution or usage 
But Section 24 of Act VI of 1871 extends tho application of 
the rule of Hindu Law to proceedings between Hindus relat- 
ing to the said topics. The deficiency in the legislation of 
the old law has Ibeen very inconsiderably made up by tho 
addition of tho word “proceeding” after “suit.” 

By the enactment of the exceptional clause at the end of 
the first part of Section 24 of the Bengal Civil Courts Act 
1881, the British Indian Legislature has directly cautioned 
judicial officers of the tribunals of civil judicature in tho 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal against the administra- 
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tion of such portions of Hindu Law as have been legislatively 
modified or declared repealed. Such exceptional clau??e3 could 
not possibly be inserted in the sections of tlie old Regulations 
touching upon the adniinistvation of Hindu Law in the cases 
defined therein, as no alteration or abolition of any portion 
of the Law was effected by the then legislature prii.r to the 
year of the passing of any one of the Regulations. This is not, 
however, the time or the place to discuss the propriety or 
impropriety of legislative interference with the provisions^of 
Hindu law which are inseparably blended with the religious 
of the Hindus. 

By Act XXXII of 1871 the law relating to the Civil Courts 
tu Oudh lias consolidated and amended. The Act is called 
^‘Tlio Oudli Civil Court's Act, 1871" section 3 of the Act re- 
peals all the previous enactments and orders respecting the 
law of the courts of civil judicature of Oudh. Rowsorvation of 
native laws to tlie natives of Oudh has been made in the 
first part of the 31st Section of the Act which provides as 
follows — Where, in any suit or proceeding, it is nccess uy 
for any Court under this Act to decide any quo^stion regard- 
ing succession, inheritance, marriage or caste or any religious 
usage or institution*, the Mahonicdan law io v. ' ; . ; ' .'iO 

parties are Muhammadans, and the Hindu law in cases where 
the parties arc Hindus, shall Ibnn the rule of docisioii, ex- 
cept in so far as such law has, by legislative enactment, been 
altered or abolished, or is opposed to any custom prevailing 
in the province of Oudh." This provision has not been re- 
pealed by Act XVI of 1874 which partially rescinds xict 
XXXII of 1871. It is an exact repetition ©""f what is given 
in the first part of section 24 of the Bengal Civil Court's Act 
VI of 1871 with the exception of tho last portion of the ex- 
ceptional clause. 

Previous to the passing of Act XXXII of 1871 the Legis- 
lature of British India did not enact for Oudh any Legislative 
Act which directly provided for giving preference to custom 
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over Native Civil Law whore both of them were opposed to 
each other. Notwithstanding the want of legal provision 
for the guidance of the Civil Courts of Oudh in matters of 
custom conflicting with law prior to the enactment of the Act, 
they had to deal with the custom distinctly pleaded by the 
parties to the suits which were otherwise governable by ordi- 
nary Native Civil Law, and decide them accordingly. The 
practice of giving effect to customs in cases in opposition to 
tite provisions of tho law obtained, bofore the operation of 
the Act in OikHj, in its Civil Courts, and was ultimately re- 
cognized by tho Loo'islature in the latter part of the excep? 
tional clause of tlio 31st Section of tho legislativo enactment. 

This section does not however, mention the nature of cus- 
; i > V : j effect is to bo given in preference 

to Native Law. It has, therefore, entirely left the courts 
of civil judicature of Oiulli to determine for themselves 
tho validity and binding nature of the customs with 
which tliey have to deal in tho cases triable by them* 
True it is that no similar provision has been made by the 
Bengal Civil Courts’s Act vi. of, 1871 ; but the tribunals of 
civil justice in tho Lower and North-Western Provinces of 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal have not at all 
refrained from detormining according to custom tho cases in 
wliich it lias been clearly set up and forcibly urged by the 
parties. The Judiciary Law of the Provinces bears irrefut- 
table testimony to tho judicial recognition of the customs 
governing tho parties or property concerned. 

It has been rejjcatedly ruled both by the Privy Council 
and the Indian High Courts in many cases on appeal that 
customs contravening tho provisions of the ordinary rule of 
law must be ancient, invariable, reasonable and well recognized. 
Antiquity, itivariableness, reasonableness and good recognition 
of custom must always bo inquired and determined before it 
can be applied to the case which is to be governed by it. 

All the rules, regulaticns and laws respecting the reserva- 
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tion of native laws to the natives of the Punjab and its 
Dependencies, which had been enacted by the Governor- 
General of India in Council and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab in conformity to the Statutes, 3rd and 4tU William 
iv. Chapter 95 and 16th and 17th Victoria Chapter 95 ceased 
to have effect on the operation of tlic Punjab Laws Act iv. of 
1872. Section 6 of the Act enacts tho following provisions : — 

In questions regarding inheritance, special property of 
females, both that marriage, dower, adoption, guardianshfp, 
minority, bastardy, family relations, wills, legacies, gifts, parti- 
tion of land, religious usage or institution. 

The rule of decision shall bo (1) any custom of any body 
or class of persona, which is not contrary to justice, equity and 
good conscience, and has not been declared to be void by 
any competent authority; 

(2). The Muhammadan law, in cases where the parties are 
Muhammadans and the Hindu law, in cases where tho parties 
are Hindus except in so far as such law has been altered or 
abolished by legislative enactment or is opposed to the provi- 
sions of this Act, or has been modified by any Such custom as 
is referred to in the preceding clause of this section.” 

In the year 1875 two Acts Nos. XIV and XV were passed 
by the vice-regal Council of India. The two Acts arc res- 
pectively entitled “The Panjab Judicial Administration Act, 
1875” and “ The Panjab Law’s Amendment Act, 1878.” Both 
these Acts entirely leave the provisions of section 5 of the 
Panjab Laws Act untouched upon. 

Act XVII of 1817 consolidates and amendsitbe law relating 
to Courts in the Panjab ; and is entitled “ The Panjab 
Courts Act, 1877.” It repeals the Acts of the Governor- 
General of India in Council regarding the establishment, con- 
stitution, organization, powers, jurisdiction and authority of 
original and appellate tribunals in the Panjab and its Depen- 
dencies. It does not repeal the Panjab Laws Act IV of 1872, 
(To be continued.) 
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LAKSHMAN. 

By the late Miss Toru Dutt. 

''Hark! Lakshman ! Hark, again that cry ! 

It is, — it is my huabamVs voico! 

Oh hasten, to his succour fly, 

No more hast thou, dear friend, a choice. 
He calls on thoe, perhaps his foes 
Environ him on all sides round, 

That wail, — it means death's final throes ! 
Why standest thou, as magic bound ? 

Is this j^time for thought, — OIi gird 
Thy bright sword on, and take thy bow ! 
He heeds not, hears not any word, 

Evil hangs over us, I know 1 
Swift in decision, prompt in ’deed, 

Brave unto rashness, can this be. 

The mail to whom all looked at need ? 

Is it my brother, that I see ! 
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Ah no, and I must run alone, 

For further here 1 cannot stay; 

Art thou transformed to hliud dumb stone ! 

Wherefore this impious, strange delay I 
Tl)at cry, — that cry, — it seems to ring 
Still in my cars, — I cannot hear 
Suspense; if help we fail to bring 

His death at least wo both can share/' 

Oh calm tliyself, Videhan Queen, 

No cause is there for ur»y fear. 

Hast thou his prowess never seen ? 

Wipe off for shame that dastard tear? 
What being of demonian birth 
Could over brave his mighty arm ? 

Is there a creature on the earth 
That dares to work our hero harm? 

The Hon and the grisly bear 

Cower when they see his royal look, 
Sun-staring eagles of the air 

His glance of auger cannot brook,’ 
Vvtlioiis aud cobras at his troad 
To their most secret coverts glide. 

Bowed to the dust each serpent head 
Erect before in hooded pride. 

llakahases, Dauavs, demons, ghosts. 

Acknowledge in their hearts his might, 
And slink to their remotest coasts 
In terror at his very sight. 

Evil to him ! Oh fear it not. 

Whatever foes against him rise ! 

Banish for aye, the foolish thought, 

And bo thyself, — bold, great and wise. 

He call for help ! Canst thou believe 
He like a child would shriek for aid 
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Or pray for respite or reprieve-— 

Not of such metal is ho made I 
Delusive was that piercing cry, — 

Some trick of magic by the foe , 

Ho has a work — ho cannot die, 

Beseech me not from hence to go. 

For hero beside thee, as a guard 
T was ho commanded mo to stay, 

• And dangers with my life to ward 

If they should conio across thy way. 

Send mo not lionco, for in this wood 
Bands scattered of the giants lurk, 

Who on thoir wrongs and vengeaiico brood. 
And wait the hour, their will to work/’ 

*'Oh sliatno ! Atid canat thou make my weal 
A plea for lingering! Now I know 
What thou art Lakshmau 1 — And I feel 
Far belter were an open foe. 

Art thou a coward ? I have socn 
Thy bearing in the battlc-tVay 
Where flew tlic death-fraught aurows keen, 
Else had I judged thee so to-day. 

But then thy loader stood beside ! 

Dazzlos the cloud when shines the euu, 
Reft of his radiance, see it glide 
A shapeless mass of vapours dun ; 

So of thy courage, — or if not. 

The fnatter is far darker dyed, 

What makes thee loth to leave this spot ? 

Is there a motive thou wouldst hide 7 

He perishes — well let him die! 

His wife henceforth shall be mine own ! 
Can that tli ought deep imbedded lie 
Within thy heart’s most secret zone ! 
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Search well aiid ace 1 One brother takes 
His kingdom, — one would take his wife! 

A fair partition ! — But it makes 
Me sli udder, and abhor my life. 

Ar^ thou in secret league with those 
\Yho from bis hopo the kingdom rent? 

A spy from his ignoble foes 

To track bini in his banishment ? 

And wouldst thou at bis death rejoice ? 

I know thou wouldst, or suro ere now 

When first thou heardst that well-known voice 
Thou shouldst have run to aid, I trow. 

Learn this, — whatever coinos may come, 

But I shall not survive my Love, — 

Of all my thoughts here is tho sum 1 
Witness it gods in heaven above. 

If fire can burn, or water drown, 

I follow him : — choose what thou wilt, 

Truth with its everlasting crown, 

Or falsehood, treachery and guilt. 

Remain befe, with a vain pretence 

Of shielding me from wrong and shame. 

Or go and die in his defence 
And leave behind a noble name. 

Choose what thou wilt,— I urge no more, 

My pathway lies before rao clear, 

I did not know tby mind before 

I know thee now, — and have no fear.** 

She said and proudly from him turned, — 

Was this tho gentle Sita ? No. 

Flames from her eyes shot forth and burned ; 

The tears therein. had ceased to flow. 

** Hear me, O Queen, ero I depart, 

No longer can I bear tby words, 
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They lacerate my inmost heart 
And torture rao, like poisoned swords, 

Have I deserved this at thine hand ? 

Of lifelong loyalty and truth 
Is this the meed ? I understand 
Thy feelings Sita, and in sooth 
I blame thee not, — but thou mightst be 
Less rash in judgement. Look I go. 
Little I care what comes to me 

Wert thou but safe, — God keep thee so! 

In going hence I disregard 

The plainest orders of my chief, 

A deed for mo, — a soldier, — liard 
And deeply painful, but thy grief 
And language, wild and wrong, allow 
No other course. Mine be the crime. 

And mine alone, — but Oh, do thou 
Think better of mo from this time. 

Here with an arrow, lo, I trace 
A magic circle ere I leave. 

No evil thing within this space' 

May come to harm thee or to grieve. 

Step not, for aught, across the lino 
WImtever thou mayst see or hoar. 

So shalt thou balk the bad design 
Of every enemy I fear. 

And now farewell ! What thou hast said 
Though it has broken quite iny heart 
So that I wish that I were dead — 

I would before, O Queen, we part 
Freely forgive, for well I know 

That grief and fear have made thee wild, 
We part as friends, — is it not so 

And speaking thus,— he sadly smiled. 
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And Oh ye sylvan gods that dwell 
Among theso dim and sombre shades, 

Whose voices in the breezes swell 
And blend with noises of cascades, 

Watch over Sita whom alone 

I leave, and k<;ep her safe from harm, 

Till wc return unto our own 
I and my brother, arm in arm. 

For thoiigli ill omens round us rise 
And frighten her dear heart,! feel 
That ho is safe. Beneath the skies 
His c([nal is not, — and his heel 
Shall tread all adversaries down, 

Wliocvcr they may chance to be. — 

Farewell, O Sita I Blessings crown 
And Peace for ever rest with thoe !” 

He said, and straight his weapons took 
His bow and arrows pointed keen, 

Kind, — nay indulgent, — ^^was his look, 

No trace of auger there was seen, 

Only a sorrow dark, that seemed 
To deepen his resolve to daro 
All dangers. Hoarse the vulture screamed 
As o\it he strode with dauntless air. 

The above is from a volume of Indian Ballads by tlio late 
Miss Torn Dutt, to bo published shortly by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. London. 

». 

REALITIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

V. — Tjie Possessed Child. 

'* No, neighbour. I cant say that I have any medicine wh<'‘re- 
with to cure your child. These fits are peculiar. They moan 
that the child is posse.sseJ by a spirit, and the usual course to 
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follow in such crises is to deliver over tlie infant to the entire 
luorcy of the spirit. Have you the heart to do it V* 

Such were the words of an old fisli-wifo of Backergunge, 
who had the reputation of being the best she-dootor in her 
native village, and whom Puban Bidho and his wife Oomjonjt 
had invitvd to attend on their new born chihl which was suffer- 
ing from lits a very few days after its birth. 

“ We must do as other people do under pimilar circum- 
stances,’* returned Pu])an Bidho. “It is liard to expose a 
male cliild so, hut if it has to be delivered over to the spirit 
that torments it wo must do our duty. Tell us more clearly 
liow it is to be done.” 

“ Oh ! you have only to put the child in a basket and hang 
it on a tree. The spirit will then do with it what it pleases. 
If it wislies to restore the child the Hts will ccaso within 
twenty-four hours.” 

“ Jhit, meanwhile, must not some precautions bo taken to 
])rotect the child from the attack of birds, and to feed it while 
it licii in tlie basket ?” asked Oomjoiid with a mother's 
anxiety. 

“ No, of course not. The spirit that is in the child will 
take cani of hi- owu property ; and any precautions taken by 
the parents after it has boon ostensibly abandoned will only 
qualify the character of tho gift, and is more likedy to offend 
than 10 please the spirit. 

The parents groaned deeply on receiving such a strict con- 
struction of the «Iaw, but they had no contention to urge 
against it. Nature still pleaded in the heart of Oomjoiud, but 
ill the presence of the wise woman she could only sigh and 
weep. When .^he lish-wife was gone she pleaded forcibly 
with her husband to allow her to feed the child while it was 
exposed. 

“ I wont object to that, ’’.said Puban Bidho, becauso I liave 
not the heart to do so. But the olibring must be iuade to* 
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night, so you had better give the child your breast now, while 
I go for a basket/* 

The child was fed and put into a basket,’ which was sus- 
pended from a tree at a little distance from the hut of its 
parents ; but the mother watched over tho basket all night 
from a little distance whence she had a full view of it. When 
day dawned the loft her post, while the fatlier hovered 
about the place, occasionally looking up towards tho basket 
but not daring to continue a regular watch over it, lest tho 
spirit which was to bo mollified should got angry. 

At this moment an English Missionary appeared on tho 
spot, inquiring about the road, and Puban Bidho being 
asked gave the directions required. 

** Now, what is that hanging from the tree there ?” asked 
the Missionary, pointing towards the basket, 

The question discomposed Puban Bidho greatly, which 
made the querist suspicious, and proceeding to look into the 
basket for himself he was horrified at what he saw, 

should like to know," said the Missionary, who has ex« 
posed the child here in this manner ? These heathen parents 
seem not to have evCu as much natural feeling for their cliil-^ 
dren as the brutes have and, muttering other words to tho 
same effect, he hastened to unfasten the basket from tho tree. 

Don’t bring down the basket, sir," interposed Puban 
Bidhoo, “ for the welfare of the child depends on its exposure 
in that way." 

Then. I suppose, you have exposed it ; have you ? Am I 
to understand, man, that it has been thus delivered over to 
the devil as a peace-offering to cover its mother’s guilt ?" 

“Don't abuse us, sir, in that way, please. Wo are poor 
people, but quite as honest as you are. The child has been so 
exposed because it is possessed by a spirit, and in accordance 
with the general custom of the country under such circums- 
tances/* 
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The pddree sdheb however did not uuderstaud that. He 
knew this only that naughty women exposed their children 
to death to hide their shame, and not doubting that he had 
SCI a caso before him he proceeded Avith the basket to the 
neai'ost police thilnniih, where he narrated the circumstances 
under which he had found it. 

Pubaii Bidlio and Ooinjoiui were now arrested; hut they 
stated the facts so clc'arly that the suspicions of the Miigistrato 
were allayed. Still the case Avas one of “ exposure” an<l could 
not Avell be dismissed Avithout further investigation, and tho 
investigation Avas accordingly proceedcMj Avith. 

VV^e have done uothiog to fear the rostiR of the luo-t 
eoarcliing impiiry,” exclaimed the parents ; and they Avere 
right. The circuuistanccs under Avhich the child came to ba 
exposed were fully unravelled, and it Avas at the same time esta- 
blished that in all other cases of the kind the children Avera 
utterly abandoned. Jn the present instance tho course taken 
Avas very differout, Tlio child had been exposed, but not left 
to die. It had been exposed in the hope of preserving its life ; 
btit the parents had not been neglectful of its wants and re- 
quirements. Even such treatment as it had received Avas of 
course olyoctio liable, andi attended Avilh great peril ; but this 
Was attributable to tho ignorance of the parents, not to any 
ill-feeling or heartlossnesa on their part towards tho child. 
There Avas therefore no offence against the law, and the pri- 
soners were accpiitted and released. 

Mn. DADABHAI NAOROJI ON THE “CONDITION 
• OB^ INDIA.” 

By the Editor. 

There are fevv educated natives of India who have not heard 
the name of Mr. Dudabhai Naoroji, of 32 Great St. Helens^ 
Loudon. He is an Indian Parsi gentlonian who has been 
residing in Loudon for more than a quarter of a centu y, 
2 
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taking the liveliest interest in questions atfecting the political 
economical, social and moral condition of the land of his fathers' 
adoption—for hii remote ancestors were nativos of Persia — 
delivering lectures on Indian questions to popular aftscmblies> 
reading papers on the sain e subjects before political associa- 
tions, and publishing pamphlets with a view to induce the 
British public to take some interest in the inhauitants of a 
vast country, whose destinies have, by a mysterious proviilence, 
been entrusted to their hands. Any one that has watched j ho 
career of Mr. Dadabhai must feel tliat he is a sincere friend 
of India and an enthusiastic advocate of India's cause ; that 
he is characterized by a noble disinterestedness, and a down- 
right outspokenness ; and that he has a courage of his opinions 
worthy of all admiration. 

While wo cheerfully render this tribute to Mr. Dadabhai, wo 
must at the same time remark that some of his views appear 
to us to bo extravagant, and some of his statements groundless ; 
and we cannot but regret the absence of sobriety and discre- 
tion amid so much zeal and enthusiasm. With tliose remarks 
we proceed to notice Mr. D.ulabhai’s last pamphlet which, 
though intended apparently for private circulation, wo feel no 
hesitation in reviewing as it treats of public matters, and of 
matters too affecting the welfare of the people of India. 

The pamphlet contains a letter from Mr. Dadabhai to Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Har- 
lington, in which lie submitted to his Lordship “ a series of 
tables, working out in detail the total production of the 
Piinjaub for the year 1876-7." A memorandum on that letter 
by Mr. Danvers of the India Office, and twd memoranda by 
Mr. Dadabhai. — both transmitted to the Marquis of Harting- 
ton — one in reply to Mr. Danvers, and the other on some 
Btatenients in the Report of the Indian Famine Commission 
of 1880. 

Mr. Dadabhai takes the administration report of the Pun- 
jaub for 1876-7 and estimates the value of the total quantity 
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of rice that was grown in the 32 districts of that province ; 
ho makes siinilar estimates of wheat, barley, Indian corn and 
other vegetable productions, of manufactures and of mines. 
Of these estimates the following is the summary 

Agricultural Produce ... Rs. 27,72,56,263 

Manufactures . . . 4,08,40,058 

Mines ... ... 3,00,000 


Rs. 31,83,96,321 

In order to meet any omissions ho allows a margin of 3^ 
crores of Rupees — fanc}’^ a margin of 31 crorcs of Rupees ! — 
making the value of tlic whole production to be, say 351. 
crores, which at 2s per Re £35,330,000. This sum divided 
by 17,000,000, tlje population of the Punjaub, gives £2 or 
Rs. 20 per annum. This sum of 20 Rs. is, according to 
Mr. Dadabhai’s calculations, the average yearly income of a 
Punjaubi, at any rate it was his income in the year 1876-7. 

INow the (picstion is, what are the average yearly expenses 
of a Punjaubi ? Mr. Dadabhai is at no loss for an answer. 
Here is a list of the absolute necessaries of life per diem of 


an agricnltural labourer in 

Flour 

the Punjaub : — 

1 Seer 

Rice 

... 

i 

. . . 

Dal 

... 

i 

... 

Salt 

• 

... 

1 

Oz 

Ghee 

... 

1 

. . . 

Condiment 

... 

2 

pies worth 

Tobacco^ 

... 

u 

... 

Vegetables 

... ... 

1 

. . . 


Mr. Dadabhai estimates the market value of these articles, 
multiplies it by 365, and finds the result to be Rs. 37 annas 2. 
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But a Punjaubi must be clothed. What then is the yearly 
value of his clothing ? Mr. Dadabhai is again ready with his 
calculations. Here is the list : — 


2 Dhotcoa 
2 i»aiis of shoes 

1 Turban 

2 Band is fur warm and cold weather, 

2 Kambles 

1 SiiimII piece of cloth for langootce &c. 
1 Chadar 
1 pajama 


Rs. As. 
1 0 


Total 10 4 

A Punjaubi woman’s clothing does not cusb so much, 
list is as follows : — 

Rs. As. 

2 Pajamas ... ... ... 1 0 

1 Ghagra ... ... ... 2 0 

2 Chadar. s ... ... ... 1 . ^ 

4 Choices ... ... ... 1 0 

Bangles* ... ... ... 0 8 

2 pairs of shoes ... ... 0 8 

Hairdressing ... ... 0 3 


Rs. d 11 

I^lr. Dadabhai in a similar manner estimates the cxpeinscs 
of a family of four persons, consisting of j> man, a woman, 
a youth between 12 and 18 years of age, and a child iiinler 
12, and finds it to be Rs. 136. This sum divided by 4 gives 
Rs. 34, which sum Mr. Dadabhai declares to bo the average 
yearly expenditure of a Punjaabi. But it has been shown 
before that his income at the outside is only Rs. 20, the 
Punjaubi is therefore out of pocket to the amount of Rs. 14. 
The Punjaubi may therefore well say— ‘ What shall I eat I 
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what shall I driuk ? wherewithal shall I be clothed ? My 
expcuclituro is Rs. 34 a year, and my income only Rs. 20." 
Mr. Dadabliai thinks that what is true of the Punjaubi is 
true of tlie rest of India, though the statistics of the rest 
of India, and notably of Bengal, the wealthiest province of 
India, are not forthcoming. On this basis Mr. Dadabhai 
raises his well-known cry of Poverty of India. India is be- 
coming poorer and poorer everyday, in Mr. Dadabhai s opinion, 
and will soon go to the dogs. 

Was it Burke, or was it some one else who said that no- 
thing is more fallacious than figures. Here is a whole array of 
figures, of statistical tables bristling with figures, and yet the 
result is simply ludicrous. Mr. Danvers in hia incmorMiiduin 
shows, that Mr. Dadabhai in his calculations has omitted all 
rofeJ'oncc to “ railway wealth, Government stock, house pro- 
perty, profits of trade, salaries, pensions, non-agricultural 
wages, professional incomes, and returns to investments, and 
all otlior sources from which a man who does not grow food 
himsedf may obtain the means of purchasing it." Mr. Datla- 
bhai attempts to meet these objections; but it is superfluous 
to remark that he meets them very unsuccessfully. Mr. Dan- 
vers furtlier asks, if the state of things in the Punjaub bo 
such as Mr. Dadabhai represents it to bo, how does the 
Punjaubi manago to live ? Mr. Dadabhai replies — we are 
quotiiig his own words — "Why, that is the very question I 
want Government to answer." Well done! Here is a fanciful 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Dadabhai himself on insufficient 
data, on ground® bastdess as the fabric of a vision, and he 
wants Government to explain the dilFiculty involved in that 
conclusion 1 

Having thus proved to his own satisfaction that the people 
of India havo not the means of subsistence, Mr. Dadabhai 
now addresses himsedf to the task of ascertaining the cause of 
so lamentable a state of things. The cause, in his opinion, 
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is India’s connection with Britain, and nothing more. Listen 
to his words : — 

“ In the case of former foreign conquests, the invaders cither re 
tired with their plunder and booty, or l)ccaino the rulei’S of the 
country. When they only plundered and went, brujk away, tlioy 
made no doubt great wounds, but India with her industry revived 
and healed the w'uunds. When the invaders became the rulers of 
the country, they settled down in it, and whatever was the condition 
of their rule, according to tJic character of tlio sovereign of the day, 
there w'as at least no material or moral drain from the eonntry. 
Whatever the country produced, romaiiiod in the country. What- 
ever wisdom and oxpcrionco was acquired in her services, remained 
among her own people. With the English the case is peculiar. 
There arc tlio great wounds of the Hrst Wars iii tlie burden of tiie 
public dcl)t, and those wounds are kojit ptjrpetually open and widen- 
ing, by draining away the life blood in a continuous stream. The 
former rulers were like butchers hackijig here and there, but the 
English with their scientific scalpel cut to the very heart, and yet, 
lo ! there is no wound to bo seen, and soon the plasler of tljo higl) 
talk of civilization, progress, and what not, covers up the wound ! 
The English rulers stand sentinel at the front door of India, chal- 
lenging the whole Worjd, that tliey do and shall pruLect India against 
all comers, and 1 hetusclves carry aw'ay i.)y a back-door the very trea- 
sures, they stand sentiiiol to protect.” 

All this may be very true, but what is to bo done ? The Eng- 
lish arc masters of this country, and they do not hold it for 
nothing. Mr. Dadabhai must be very simple indeed if he 
he thinks that the English should keep possession of this 
country, and derive no profit from it “ Doii^g good, disinter- 
ested good,” as the poet told us, is not the trade of England, 
neither is it the trade of any conquering nation. Or does Mr. 
Dadabhai prefer the knife uf tlie Moslem butcher” to the 
“scientific scalpel” of the Englishman? Ho may take his 
choice ; only in that case his fellow Zoroastrians must give up 
all that wealth, all that civilization, all that progress, which 
they have made under the auspices of the said “ scientific 
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Bcalpcl/’ and bo content to be “hacked'* to pieces. But 

does Mr. Dadabliai mean to say, as he does in the above 
passage, that Englishmen carry away to their own country 
all the treasnres of India 7 From other passages of his 
painpldct wo find that ho docs not mean the whole, but a 
consnlerablo part of it. Mr. Dadabhai is groat in figures. 
Whether right or wrong ho is always ready with an answer. 
He estimated the income of India at throe hundred millions 
poupds sterling. We do not know how he arrived at this conclu- 
sion, though lie refers us to a former pamphlet of his, which 
unfortunately we have not seen, in which he proved it, in a 
fashion somcwliat similar, wc suppose, to his manipulation of 
the Funjaub administration report of 1876-7. Well, out of theso 
three hundred croros of Rupees Goferiiineiit raises a ro venue 
of 65 crores, which is nearly 22 per cent. This Mr. Dadabhai 
assorts to bo a higlily oppressive rate, since the reveniio of 
the United kingdom is only percent of the annual income. 
But this is not all. Of this 65 crores whicli Government 
raises in India, 30 or 40 crores “ are never returned to the 
people,” — we are (juoting Mr. Dadabhai's words — “but are 
eaten up in the country, and taken away out of the country, 
by tliose wlio are not the people of the country — by England 
in short.” Surely Mr. Dadabhai does not mean to say that 
the English people who have got possession of this country 
phould govern it, defend it from foreign invasion, construct 
railways in it, educate its people, without "eating” any food, 
that they should fast and give all the food to the children of 
the soil. Neither can he mean that, that they should settle 
in the country and in the course of time become like East 
Indians. What docs Mr. Dadabhai mean by this sort of 
wild talk ? The loss of revenue which he mourns over can 
only be prevented when India becomes independent and 
is governed by the Indians themselves. But as that day 
is not forthcoming, at least for a long time to come, it is 
foolish to talk of the resources of our country being consumed 
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by foreigners. Indeed, Mr. Dadabhai may thank his stars 
that he is living under British rule, for if he had been living 
under Russian or Austrian or even German rule — not to 
speak of Moslem rule — and indulged in this sort of patriotic 
talk, he would have been by this time cooling his heels in 
some gloomy dungeon. 

But how has Mr. Dadabhai come to know that 30 or 40 
crores of rupees arc “eaten up* and “taken away” from India 
by England ? Has he any authority for mentioning the above 
sum ? None whatever. Mr. Dadabhai is a niagieian of (i'-urc's . 
when statistics are wanting, he raises his Nvand, and figures 
start up forthwith. Hear his explanation of tlio said 30 or 
40 crores. 

may be taken to task, that I am making a very indofinito 
statement, wdien I talk of £30,000,000 or 40,000,000’^ — as be- 
ing oaten up and taken away by England. The fault is not mine 
but that of goveriimeut. In 1873, Sir D. WoclJorburD moved 
for a return for the number, salaries &c. of all the services. The 
return was ordered in July 1873. It is now past 7 years, but has 
not been made. Again 1879 — Mr. Bright moved .for returns 
(salaries &c, 19th Juno 79) and Sir I). Wodderl>urn movi'd for 
Eoturns (East India Services— 20th and 23rd June 79), and (East 
India Services — 24th Juno 79). Tlmse returns have not yet been 
made. I hope they are being prepared. When these returns are 
made, we shall know definitely and clearly what the amount is, 
that, out of the revenue of £Go,000,000, does not at all return to 
to the people of India, but is oaten up in, and carried away from 
India every year, by Euglani.” 

Mr. Dadabhai does not know exactly wliat sums of India 
money are “eaten up” and “taken away’* to England. He 
hopes Government is preparing the returns. When the 
returns are published he will know the exact sum. But in 
the mean time ho puts down the sum of 30 or 40 crores at 
haphazard ; and for doing so the Government, and not Mr. 
Dadabhai, is to blame ! Does the patriotic Parsi gentleman 
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tliink that this sort of calculation will convince’ such an omi- 
uently practical and commercial people like the English ? 

But the worst is yet behind. Not only is India drained by 
England of her wealth, but also of her wisdom, her experience, 
her moral worth. How does Mr. DaJabhai make that out ? 
Just listen : — 

With the material wealth, go also the wisdom and oxporionco 
of the country. Europeans occupy almost all the higher places 
ill every department of goveruniont, directly or indirectly under 
its control. AVliilo in India they acquire India’s money, experiouco 
and wisdom, and when they go, they carry both away with them, 
leaving India so much poorer in material and moral wealth. 
Thus India is loft without, and cannot have, tlioso elders in wis- 
dom and experience, who in every country are the natural guides 
of the rising gouoratious in their national and social conduct, and 
of the dostiuios of their country — and a sad, sad loss this is 

Mr Dadabliai has just reason to complain. These naughty 
English people come to our country, eat the fat of the laiul, 
Occupy the Iiiglicst posts in the land, acquire vast wealth 
acquire also “ wisdom and experience,” and wlien they go away 
they carry away with them not only the money which they 
have amassed, but also the “wisdom and ^experience’* which 
they have acquired. There would have been some consolation 
if they had carried only the money away, and left|[tho “ wisdom 
and the exj)erience” behind for the benclit of the children of 
the soil. But no, the EfigUsh are a selfish race, they have not 
a spark of generosity in their nature ; they carry away not 
only the material treasures in the shape of money, but tliq in- 
finitely more valiu^ble treasures of “ wisdom and experience ;** 
and the result is that India is getting every day poorer and 
poorer not only in material wealth but also in moral wealtln 
— a result deeply to be deplored by every patriotic native of 
India. Mr. Dadabbai, however, docs not suggest how every 
high Anglo-Indian official can be emptied of his “ wisdom and 
experience** before he leaves.the shores of India ; and we arc 
3 
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left in the dark as to the means of doing it. Perhaps he 
knows of a moral exhausting syringe \Yhich, when applied to a 
j^etiring Anglo-Indian, would drain out of him all his “wis- 
dom and experience” ; and of a moral condensing syriiige by 
moans of which the “ wisdom and experience” taken out of 
the retiring Anglo-Indian might, with infinite advantage to 
the nation, be put into a native of India. But irony apart, 
we seriously think that such advocacy of India’s cause, instead 
of furthering it, Avill indefiritely postpone its promotion. 

Wo have found so much fault with Mr. Dadabhai that wo 
are anxious to part from liirn amicably ; and wo arc glad that 
on ono point wo agroo with him, luimoly, the opium trade 
Mr. Dadabhai possesses considerable natural oloquouce wliich 
would be more usefully employed in vigorous denunciation of 
iniquities like the opium trade, than in idle lamentation over 
India’s material and moral exhaustion. The following are 
•weighty words — and words of “ wisdom and experience” too: — 
There is the opium trade. What a spectacle it is to the 
World. In England, no Statesman dares to propose that opium 
may bo allowed to bo sold in public houses at the corners of 
every street, in the same way as boor and spirits. ’ On the con- 
trary, Parliament, ecs reprosouting the whole nation, dislinctly en- 
acts opium and all preparations of opium or of popies’' as 
** poison”, to be sold by certified chemists only, and “ every box, 
bottle, vessel, wrapper or cover in which such poison is contained, 
be distinctly labelled with the name of the article au*’ the word 
Poison, and with the name and address of the seller of the 
Poison.” And yet, at the other end of the World, this Christian, 
highly civilized, and humnuo England forces a “ heathen” and 
** barbarous’' power to take this “ Poiaou”, and tempts a vast 
human race to use it, and to degenerate and demoralise them- 
pelvos with this ** Poison”. And why, — because India cannot fill 
up the romorseloss drain, so China must be dragged in to make 
it up, even though it be by being “ Poisoned.” It is woudorful, 
how England reconciles tliia to her conscience.” 
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RELIGIOUS ACTIVITY IN AMERICA. 


As has already been said, not a few of our educated coun- 
trymen have come to the conclusion that Christianity is dyiujv 
in Christendom, even as lliuduisiu is dying in this counti>'» 
and the other superstitions of the world arc dying in the 
varied places in wliioh their sway has for ages untold been 
paramount and undisputed. Their belief as to the jjrosent con- 
stitution of our faiili may be thrown into the following syllo- 
gistic form : — No type of supeistition can possibly live where 
modern civilisaiiou spreads the fulness of its light and glory : 
Christianity is aft .'r all a typo of superstition, however relinoJ : 
enjo Christianity can not live in countries thoroughly civilised, 
that is ill the very countries in which its sway has for ages re- 
mained undisputed, or all hut undisputed. This conviction 
on their part is Indiceously unfounded; but it is not at all 
dillicult to trace it to its dam. According to prophetic 
utterances in the Bibl-s tlie mystery of inicpiity works side by 
side with the mystery of godliness in Cluistian lands. There 
is however a iiiaikc‘d difference in the mojes of operation in 
which the energy of these two antagonistic principles is exhi- 
bited. The growth o( the one, the mystery of iniquity, is ac- 
companied with pomp, ostentation and noise; while that of 
the other, the my.stery of godliness, is neither demonstrative 
nor boisterous. Christianity is in reality making greater pro- 
gress in these days than it ever did ; but its progress has no- 
thing .singular abi^ut it, nothing fitted to attract notice and 
elicit applause; and cons -quontly though in reality unpre- 
cedented, it passes, if not unnoticed, at least unadmired. In- 
fidelity makes a Iktle progress and a great deal of noise ; and 
the ignorant and the unwary are victimized by its singularity 
and obstreperous character. Our countrymen are placed, both 
physically and morally, where, it ia impossible for them to 
notice the quiet unosteutatious manner in which Christian 
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piety is leavening the mass of humanity in Christian lands ; 
but they are placed where they can jjot but hear the loud 
noise made by blatant and, as a rule, empty-headed infidelity. 
Hence the case with which they are beguiled into the convic- 
tion that the jaunty and noiscy scepticism of tlie day is not 
only making greater progress than Christian piety, which is 
always of a retired, unassuming character, and the progress of 
which never has been, and never will be accompanied witli 
what is in tlie New Testain uit called ‘'observation’’ ; but that it 
is really swallowing up its rival ! Our countrymen in thus 
allowing tliemselvcs to be d<.*ceivod fv>rgot the time-hallowed 
proverb of the country, viz, the clouds which thunder are not 
always the clouds wliich rain. luli lelity roars anil thunders, 
but the progress it can legiliin.ilely boast of is the least con- 
siderable where the noise it makes is the most grating to the 
car. It is not at all difficult to prove this by an array of 
stubborn and indisputable facts. Lut my present task is 
different, viz, to prove by chapter ami verse, or by moans of 
carefully compiled, and tUeretbre poifectly ivliable statistics, 
as well as by cursory notiei^s t*t’ a few of the Innumerable 
vestiges of religioua activity I noticed in the United Slates, 
that our holy religion is making what may justly be ropre.scnted 
as extraordinary progress tliere. But before I begin my very 
agreeable task I must point out very tbiuikfully the source of 
the statistics by which 1 liope to bo able to streogtlien my 
arguments or rather to domonsirato my position. One of the 
great men I had the hom)r to cojuo across iu America is Dr. 
Daui< 1 Dorchester, the prince of Amei ioa^i statists ; aud at 
my special request ho very kindly placed at my disposal a do- 
cument embodying stati.stics which he had compiled after 
years of patient toil, and at a great cost to himself, of not 
only time and labour, but also of 11101103% This document I 
shall utilize, and certain statistics, wliioh that veteran statist 
liai sitioe my interview with linn published iu the Xeia 
York U/iristian Adt ^cate^ the bed conducted and the most in- 
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fluential Methodist paper ia America, if not in the whole 
world. 

Let mo begin with Church Edifices. One proof of the 
doxadenco of Hinduism is to be found in the foct that the 
number of Hindu Temples has not been perceptibly incieascd 
since almost the beginning of the century. Some men of a 
sanguine temperament but by no means of proper discern- 
ment have gone so far as to state that even a single Hindu 
teiftple has not been reared in India for many years past, 
and that oven old ones are allowed to crumble into ruins. 
Such statements are exaggerated as they are off-hand ; but it 
is an 11 lulispu table fact that the number of Hindu Temples con- 
tinues wliat it wa.s twenty or thirty years ago, if not at tlio 
beginning of the century. The hi.story of Church Edifices ia 
America tells a very different tale. Say.s Dr. Dorchester : — 
The following statistics of Church Edifices in tlio United 
States are from the United States census : 



1850. 

1800. 

1870. 

All Evangi'lieal C.liurchos 

34,537 

48,037 

50,151 

Uiiitai'iim 

245 

• 201 

310 

I'niversalists 

530 

601 

002 

(InistiMii Jews, New ) 
Jerusalem j 

1,527 

2,191 

2,210 

Total Non-Evangelical 

2,302 

3,422 

3,122 

IloiiKUi C^itholic 

1 '>*>2 

2,550 

3,80G 

Aogrtgate 

38,001 

54,009 

63,082 

Actual Increase 


1850 

to 1870 

jr. vangel Leal Churches 



21,617 

Non-Evangelical 



820 

Roman Catholic 



2584 


The Evangelical churches increased seven times as mucli as 
all others (lloinua Catholic and Non-Evangelical) put together.*' 
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From the whole let us now come down to a part to show 
that the progress indicated by the above figures is the progress 
not only of the entire body, but of almost all its separate 
limbs. The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
the North present the following encouraging statistics in their 
Address to the General Conference held at Cincinnati in May 
1880. “ In 1875 there were 15,633 Church edifices and 5,017 
parsonages, valued at dolls 81,081,862. In 1879 there were 
16,955 Church edifices and 5,689 parsonages valued at d()lls 
70,9 55,509. This shows an increase in the number ofchmclios 
of 1,322 or more than one Cliurch for every working day in 
the four years; aud an increase of 672 parsonages, or more 
than one for every two woikiug d lys in the sa ne period. The 
estimated value, however, instead of being increasoJ has been 
diminished. This results from a change in the value of real 
estate throughout the land. The number of new churches 
and parsonages will not show the full work of the Church, fur 
during tliat period many churches have been remodeled, en- 
larged and rebuilt.” 

But increase in the number of Church edifices does not 
prove in itself, or ap<art from other considerations, anything 
like an exuberance of spiritual life. They may have been 
raised by questionable means, as some of the rnagnilicerit 
cathedrals on the Continent of Europe ; aud like these ca- 
thedrals they may bo weeping over the paucity of those 
assembled within their walls, or in the habit of assombli ng for 
purposes of worship. An increase in the number of ministers 
and congregations, aud specially in that of /communicants or 
those who may be called enrolled members, must correspond 
to an iiierease in tho number of Church Edifices, before con- 
clusions of a cheerful character cau properly be deduced. 
Such an increase is shown in the following statistics of the 
Evangelical Churches in tho United States—* collected,” says 
Dr. Dorchester ** almost entirely from official documents. All 
tho later statistics arc from official sources. Some of the earlier 
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have been obtained from the chief ministers of the denomina- 
tions, as the only present sources.” 


Year 

Churches or 

Ministers 

Enrolled 
Members or 

1775 

Cony regal ions. 
1,918 

1,435 

Communicants, 


1.S00 

3,030 

2,651 

864,872 

]S50 

43,072 

25, .555 

3,.52a,988 

1870 

()0,148 

47,709 

6,731.396 

1879 

82,807 

67,265 

9,500,450 


\>i. Dorchester wishes us to observe that in the List of 
Ministers, Licentiates and Local Preachers are not included, 
and that statistics for 1880 could be only partially obtained 
when the abov’c tablo was very kindly made over to mo. But 
to continue our progressive march under the guidance of tho 
veteran statist : — 


I’OPULATIUN OF 

THE Unitfd States. 

1775 

2,640,000 

1800 

5,305,925 

18.50 

... 2.3,101,876 

1870 

• •• 38,568,371 

1879 

... 47,000000 (Estimated) 


Ratio of Communicants to the Population. 

In 1880 one coninuinicaut to 14.2>0 inhabitants. 


1850 „ 


P9 

6.67 


1870 „ 

l> 

>1 

5.74 


1.879 „ 

>1 


4.95 



Relative Progress. 

1800 to 1879, population (8.8) 9 fold 

„ „ „ Communicants 26.1 fold 

18o0 — 1879 population, 102 per cent 

„ „ „ Communicants 169 „ ^ 

4ctual increase of Communicants. 


1800 to 1850 

3,165,116 in 

50 Years 

1850 to 1870 

3,201,408 „ 

20 „ 

1870 to 1879 

2,769,054 „ 

9 ,. 

1800 to 1879 

' 9,135,578 „ 

79 „ 
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These figures bespeak not dead but living Churches. But 
it may be affirmed that ilio Non-evangelical Churches give as 
many indications of energy and vitality as the churches called 
cvajjgolical. They do not, simply because they never enroll 
members or publish lists of communicants. Like our Brahmo 
friends, they merely publish lists of their parish organisations, 
but do not publish anything litted to indicate the real strength 
of each of these organisations. For instance, the Brahmo 
year book gives the nuinber of Churches connected wiih the 
Brahmo movement, but .says nothing about the nuinber of 
members enrolled in coniieotiou witli each of these, or all of 
tliein put together. This circumstance makes the statistics 
in the year book somewhat misleading, inasmuch as many of 
those establishments dignified by the name of churches are 
merely individual units. The Chinch, for instance, at Dehra 
Dun had, when i visited that place, only a couple of fully en- 
rolled mmnbcrs, and one only half-enrolled ; whilo a respect- 
able gentleman himself a Brahmo, assured me at Lahore tliat 
there was only one thorough going Brahmo, or a Brahmo who 
had shaken off* the fetters of caste in that city. The year 
books of the Brahmos show anything but the strength In 
of Brahmoisin, though they are brimful of statements fitted to 
indicate its strengih in iwsse, as they estimate it. 

Let us however present the statistics of the Non — Evangeli- 
cal establishments as they can be, though their incomplete- 
ness rn.akes it impossible for tliein to sustain any concliisious 
of ail encouraging character. Says Dr Dorchester 


“Unitauian Societies or Parish Organisations 


IN THE United States 
1830. 1850. 

1870. 

^.880. 

In Massachusetts 

1-47 165 

176 

184 

„ New England 

177 206 

226 

236 

Out of Now England 

IG 40 

102 

105 

Total in United States 

193 240 

*■828 

341 

Uiiiversalist Societies or Parishes 



1835 1850 1860 

1870 

1880" 

Massacluisotts 

90 150 168 

105 

111 

New Engliiud 

393 501 506 

304 

324 

Out of Now England 

260 568 758 

613 

626 

Total in United States 

653 1069 1264 

917 

950” 
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WJiat a ditterencG between the rate of proijfro.^s in these o^- 
tablishiiicnts and that in the livino: Oliurehoa called Evan;»o- 
lical i We will conclude this portion of our .-nbject by present- 
ing an extract from the Bisho|>s Address already alluded to, 
htted to show that the progress exhibited is that of each of the 
S(ipa. ate limbs, as well as that of the whole body. "Tlie statis- 
tics for 1875 show 1(),0:2‘1 travelling preachers, 12,881. local 
preachers and 1,280,501) members, including probationers, ddic 
siatisiics for 1870 show 11,G8G travelling pieachors, 12,4'r5 lo- 
cal preachers and 1,700,802 members and probationers. This 
exhibit gives an increase in the four years of 713 travelling 
prc'aehers, and lJ0,71o membeis, and a decrease of 40G local 
preachers. This geneial increase, though nut so large as during 
the preceding (piadrenniiim is nevairthch^ss gratifying and en- 
couraging to the Church. We must aCo take into e.onside ration 
that iluring that time there have died 512 travelling preachers 
and 78,520 members. Tliesc must be aildefl to the increase of 
four years to show the actual number of members which bad 
bc‘en received. Wliilc wo liave lost that nunibei’ from the 
( -iiurch Milit'int, we rejoice that tiie Churcli Triumphant has 
gained, and the great inis.sion of the (.-liurch has been accom- 
plished, in so many precious souls, nearly all of whom have, 
as wo have g<M)d reason to believe, died in peace.” 

ddio same rapid and astonishing progress is shown by the 
statistics in connection with the leading benevolences of the 
lOvangelical Churclies. But before we speak ol tln.'in, we crin- 
sidei’ it desirable to make a few general observations with a 
view to show that the very existence of these benevolences is 
a })roof of the superiority of our religion over those, whicli are 
at times represented, though very unjustly as its rivals. In a 
former paper we spoke of th«i patriotic ciiLliusiasin evoked by 
the late fr-ti ricidal war in America. Wo are tempted to set 
forth its in tensity by an example, which we should perhaps 
liave adduced elsewhere in coirobation of our slalomeuts with 
reforeiiCo to the commendable patriotism of the American 
people. When in coiirterpieiicc ot the reverses the champion.s 
of tlie Union liaj to sustaiu while pas.suig through wdiat may 
be called the incipient stages of the war, tlie country was in a 
Very critical po.sition, one of our lady Missionaries, then in 
Ameiica, showed her public .spirit in an act of self-sacrifice so 
heroic that we, Asiatics, can not think of it without amaze- 
ment A brotiier of hers was in the field and another brother 
was engaged in looking alter the little property belonging to 
her fuLhei’s family. The country in her opinion and that of 
an unmarried sister of hers needed the services of the brother 
thus engaged; and they both wont to him and spoke somewhat 
like this — ‘‘ the country ueetls your services ; you go to the field 
and we will look after the property” ! Their brother obeyed tlie 
4 
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call of patriotism thus gently whispered into his ears, and tho 
sisters liaving made the heroic sacrifice tried to supply liis 
place in the family with such help as they might secure by 
spending a little extra inom y. But patrioti.^'Tn of this type, 
however sublime, is by no means a |u culiarity of Christian lands 
and cannot be brought hr ward as a proof ot the superiority of 
the religion professed in these lands. It existed in non-Chris- 
tian couiitrii .s in ancient times, such as Gn^eco and Rome, and 
it may justly be represented as an edition by no means un- 
provi‘d of a virtue, wliich had existed and liad almost been 
brought to perfection long bofon? Christianity made its appear- 
ance in tho world. Jhit patriotism a] spears in Chiistian lands 
not only in acts of self-sacrih(M.‘ similar to the one reftirred to, 
but in .such as are decitiedly sublimer than any f>f wfiich the 
great classic lands of the auciciit world could boast. Patriot- 
ism appears in Christian land, iiot-ouly in tho voluntary, cheer- 
ful surrender ou the part of men and women of what is most 
prized by thorn for the pi'o.scrvtili^'n of national life or the de- 
fence of national independeiHU?., not-ordy in moa.sures of wisdom 
in the cabinet and feats of valor iu the U< ld, but in e fforts oF the 
c istlicst kind .systomaticaily put Ibrth to .succour tho poor, raise 
the fallen, and bring the waiuhu-c^r back to God a.n<l liappines.s. 
It certainly did appear in the cla.ssic lands of antlpiity in types 
sublime enough to call forth our admiration, but it ne^ er ap- 
peared in tlu^so lovely a.H wodl as g.lurious forms ; aiul in the 
currency and jrre valence of the moi’al ideas to which they ar(3 
to be traced we .see tho infinite sujx'rioi'ity of our n*ligi.ori over 
those, which, while f?hoy evokiula ptus.sioi}ate love of independ- 
ence maiufosti ng itself in .sublime acts of self-sacrifice and hero- 
ism for its maiutouaiice, faih-tl to call forth the spirit of hii- 
manitarianisni, which ‘in Christian lands is reproducing what 
the Lord Jesus Christ did when he went about doing g‘>od. 

This spirit oF humauitarianism or, to adopt a term Ic.ss tech- 
nical, practical benevolence a])pi>ar.s in Amerit a in various forms, 
foremost amongst which are the colos.sal establishments seen iu 
various parts of that vast country for the benefit of the rleaf 
and the blind, tin? sick and tlie infirm, the wido^w and the orplian, 
the children of poverty and the chihlrou of vice. Tho in.stitutions 
for the deaf and dumb and those lor blind take tho foremost 
place among the marvels of modern civilization, as well as 
among the the grandest results of Christian benevolence. It is 
impossible for an Asiatic to visit them without being convinced 
that there is a gulf impassable between the traditions and idca.s 
to which their success i.s to be tracked and those by which he 
finds himself surrounded in hi.s own atmosphere of thought and 
feeling. I visited sev-eral of tho.se institutes, but I can not give 
an account of v;hat I saw in them all without transgressing the 
limit-s prescribed to me. Let me therefore be coutout to give 
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tho reader an insight into what I saw in the groat Institute, at 
Indianapolis whicli next to that at Columbus, the capital of Ohio, 
is the most colossal establishiuout ot the sort in Ainerica. It is 
a magnificent pile, of architecture standing in the centre of 
several acres of grounds very tastefully laid out. It is sur- 
inounted by an ornamental tome, is adorned by graceful colon- 
nades, and consists of a dining-hall, a chapel, class rooms, work 
shops and dormitories all of colossal proportions. In tho c«)j>y 
of the Report handed to nui by its Lady Superintendent, the 
annual Repoit for the year ending October 81st 1871), the follow- 
ing summary is given of the real and personal property be- 
loi\ging to it : — 

R(?al Estate. 

One hundred ami four acres of land dolls 200,000 00 

Buildings tliereon 257,510 00 

Viable of real property 457,510 00 

Value of personal property 80,868 80 

Value of real and norsonal property 481,878 82 

The summary of exiieiises as given in the aforesaid Report 
is as follows : — 

Ordinary Current Expenses. 

Receipts from all sources dolls 60,649 08 


Disbursements 55,855 36 

Balance in Treasury October 81,1879, dolls 47^'8 67 

Bald into Treasury from sales of hides,. 

tallow &c. 76 22 

Total of balance and amount paid in dolls 4,867 89 
Extraordinary Expenses, 

Specific appropriation dolls 12,000 00 

Expcndi?(l for improvenn!ut 3 5420 66 

Balance October 81,1879 dolls G,579 84 


I quote these figures only to show how huge the establish- 
ment is, and at what tremendous cost it is maintained. Ifc 
can give shelter to, and educate about 400 of tho unfortunate 
persons for whoso benelir. it has been reared. Tho numbers 
given in tho Report are : — 

Number received during tho year ... ... 392 

„ dismissed ... ... ... ... 51 

„ Remaining ... ... ... ... 341 

The following classified statement of the number dismissed 
is given in the Report. 

Grad\iatcd from Academic Department ... ... 13 

)» „ Primary „ ... ... 17 

Left ou certificates of honorable dismissal from grades 12 
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Dischnrgod for leaving tlie Institution wit bout per- 
mission anil iu)t returm 3 »l ... ... ... 5 

Discharged on account of physieul and mental 

inability ... ... ... ... ‘1 

Discbargod on acco ml of iuconigibility ... 1 

Total ... ... ... ol 

It is not iieces.sary for mo to a<ld tint a large proportion 


of these pnpil.s jiro of tiio fuinnbi sex. Tlie industrie.s conm.*e- 
tod with the t stablishineiit are sh )Wii by the work-sho[)s, 
cabinet .shop, slmc .sliop a sowing cstabli.sliinent, farming 
find gardening. But the acadeniii; ( (hication given within 
its walls is a marvel. VV^ben I vi.dtetl this gigantic Jnstituto 
I was conducted fir.st into a largo room where a few gills 
were being taught to nrtienlate sounds by means of some 
symbols on a black board, symbols very different indeed IVom 
llio letters of the Alpliabet iilili^^ed for .similar purpose's by 
teachers in ordinary schools. A tew of the deaf and dumb 
can articulate, though in a very outlamllsh manner, a few 
sounds; but the nuijority of these unfortunate persons can 
not articulate a single expres.^ivo sound oven in the most 
imperfect manner. Those in this institution, who were likely 
to succeed, wore being tanght to by a hunale teacher, who^o 
patience seemed worthy of the highest comini lulation. We 
were then guided into the highest class consi.siing of 7 
grovvu-iip girls and youiigim n. Theso wore told* by means 
of signs to write their nam< .s on th(‘ bl.ack board behind tlu ir 
backs, and they did*so with admirable neatness. They were 
then asked to write down their studies, and they wrote down 
such subjects as Algebra, pliilc.so[»hy, bistory, rhelorie, com- 
position tfcc., subj(?cts which .‘=:ho\veii that in intelligi neo tliey 
were not behind the undergraduates of the tadcutta Universit y. 
The wonder was how they could be taught so many subjects 
by means, only of signs ; but that oeasod when 1 saw’ one 
of them carrying on a phaisant conversation with the Lady 
Supiirintendciit tlirougli the ijn'dium of her tingers and hands, 
rather than of her tongue. She went on ns fast almost as 
a speaker gifted with a valuable tongue, and a.s she plied 
her nimblcd fingers and moved her trained hands, her eyes 
beamed with intelligence, the smile of inforinruiou received 
and communicated played upon her lips, and the chango.s 
of color ill her face showed that she was drinking in as w^ell 
as imparting fresh ideas. Vvhen 1 noticed the varied indica- 
tions of intelligoiice given by the countenance of this poor 
dumb and deaf girl, 1 cvaikl not but think of what her 
condition would lia ’O been but for tlie enlightened philan- 
throj)}- to wbieh colossal institutions like the one under coii- 
bideration are to be traced ; — how her eyes would have 
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remainrd dull and inexpressive, her mind an abode of un- 
utterable darkness, and her soul a stranger to the joys, and 
let mo iuH, sorrows of intelU^cnt piety. We were then con- 
ducted into a lower class, and herein a girl repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer by means of signs ; and it is a matter of fact 
that she did not take more time in going through the opera- 
tion, than a girl, not afHic*t<*d as she was would liave taken 
to repeat it in the ordinary way. Let me add here that 
the services in tlie chapel we looked into are all conducted 
from beginning to end by means of signs of fingers and 
hands moved with unutterable dexterity; and that such agree- 
able religious movements as revivals and conversions arc not 
unknown to the pupils of this and similar institutes. Tlie writ- 
ing and exorcises shown seemed characterized by the neatness 
in which American schools beat all others in the world. Let 
it he borne in mind that this is not the biggest establishment 
of the sort in America, there being one at Columbus of pio- 
porlions even more gigantic. 

Jjct me hetoie concluding this portion of my subject state 
what I savv in the most gigantic institution for the educa‘iou 
of the blind in the States, that at Columbus, wliich city, 
though smaller tliaii third-raU» cities in America, boats all its 
rivals, the la,rg<.*st not included, in the grandeur of its philan- 
tlu<)|ue estahlishmeiits. Its expenditure as given in the copy 
of the last ilejjoit handed to me by its superinteiident is lus 
fellows : — 


Appropriations asked for 1880. 


Current Expenses D 

43,000 

0 

0 

Salaries 

12,000 

0 

0 

Repairs and Improvements 

4,000 

0 

0 

Furniture 

1,500 

0 

0 

1 m prov i ng groi i n d s 

525 

0 

0 

Musicjil iiistrunu'nts and apparatus 

1,500 

0 

0 

Additional land (Pardons lot) 

25,000 

0 

0 

Total „ 

87,525 

0 

0 


The 'Re[)(>rt doi'S not show the amount of real and personal 
projierty connected with the establishment, but it is consider- 
ably in excess of that connected with the Indiana Institute al- 
ready lelerred to. The nuinber of pupils enrolled was males 
110 and females a 2, ami the subjects taught represent almost 
all the branches of a liberal education. A very large class was 
being examined when 1 visited this Institution; and I could 
not hut admire the systematic nietliod in Avhich the questions 
were put by a blind teacher and the accuracy of the replies 
elicited from the blind pupils. Tlie instruction seemed to 
have been mainly oral, though books with raised letters w^ere 
occasionaliy utilized. The puirils soeiued well up, not only in 
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the varied branches of a liberal education, but in music, both 
instrumental and vocal. Music was taught through such ins- 
truments as the Piano, Organ, both cabinet and large, violin, 
&c. 1 heard a number of girls play and sing, and the sweet- 

ness of their tiained voices as well that of the music brought 
tears into my eyes : — and who can omimerate or express ade- 
quately the varied thoughts that crossed my mind as I looked 
into the varied parts of tins establishment, and .saw ihe varied 
specimens of the work done by the poor pupils, who liad re- 
ceived a mechanical as well as an academic education, *nud who 
had attained proficiency in cane-seating, broom-making, hand- 
sewing, machine-knit ring, bead- work, crochet work Arc. I have 
with me a beautiful head basket worked by one of the girls of 
this establishment, a basket of which a girl with eyes as good 
as they can possibly be would be proud. It is impossible to 
look at tliis basket with its heads of various colors arranged 
in the most tasteful manner without putting tlie rjiiostion, 
which has batlled so many metaphysicians, viz, how do per- 
sons absolutely blind distinguish colors ? 

It is impossible for me oven to name, far less describe, every 
benevolent institution I had the privilege of secjing in America 
— but it is happily not necessary for me to do so. The in- 
numerable establishments in that country for the benefit of 
the sutforiiig and the fallen, some of whicli are institutions of 
colossal dimensions, are proofs in brick and mortar of the 
superiority of Christianity over the other so-called religious of 
the world. Put they arc more or less connected with the go- 
vernment, and thay therefore do not properly indicate wluit 
bonevoleiico is effecting in America. Tliis is seen in the 
grand work that is being carried on by what is called Home 
Missions, the grand work carried on within tlio precincts of 
that country by the noble army of Missionary ladies ami Mis- 
sionary gentlemen, who are chasing sin, misery and wretclied- 
ness from the abodes of the poor and the fallen. The statistics 
-showing the vast sums of money raised for this work in the 
United States are full of interest, but a word about Foreign 
Missions ought to be said before these statisi^ics ai'o pro'entod 
along with tliose relating to Mis.sionary work carried on by 
the Protestant^Oluirches of America in iion-Ghristiun lauds. 

A picture of religious life in America, which does not show 
the full measure of what may be called the cosmopolitui en- 
thusiasm by which it is regulated, must need be incomplete. 
While endeavouring to ro ‘asiire its religious activity we must 
rise from its patriotic to its cosmopolitan earnestness. The 
leap from the one to the other is broad indeed. The poetry, 
philosophy and religions of the ancient world did foster .some 
types of patriotic enthusiasm. They however failed, as has 
already been remarked, to call into existenco and luuuuo tiie 
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Ingljor types of patriotic earnestness which arc represented 
by Home Mission work in Christian lands. And they miser- 
ably failed to evoke and nourish any spirit higher than a 
sfeeics of patriotism narrow, selfish on the whole, though 
fitted to load to noble sacrifices and heroic achievements. The 
spirit of cosmopolitan love, which is one of the glories of 
Christian lauds was not called into being and nmsetl and 
cherished by the poetry, philosophy and religioi}.s of the au- 
cierit world. Tliis circumstance explaiiis the absence from 
the New Testament of any direct exhortations to patriotisin. 
An objection against Christianity or the teaching of our Lord 
and His Apostles has now and then been advanced by persona 
who look upon such al)senc(i as a great defect. But these objec- 
tors forget that the liord Jesus Christ taught what wasneeilod 
by the people around Him, and did not do what might bo 
justly represented as a work of supererogation. Patriotism 
in the souse in which the term is employxd by these objectors 
did not need an impetus in the days of Christ, and Christ 
did not lluuefore c-Jinmunicate an impetus to it. It had been 
potted and [)am pored, fed and fattened by a host of historians, 
p iilosophers, poets, tragedians, orators, heads of political cor- 
}><n’:itions and supon'iiitendents of religious establislimciits ; and 
ir was necos.sary thoroforo to throw this much lauded and 
glutted virtue into the background for a time. Observe again 
})iitiiotism had been pampered at the expense of the much 
higher virtue with which it should always bo associated, the 
virtue we have called cosmopolitanism. Indeed the great 
peoples of antiquity were tauglit to love their own countries, 
and hate tliose hehajging to others — to cohabit in their cor- 
porate life an odd mixture of patriotic love with cosmopolitan 
ijate. It was therefore the duty of a religious teacher in the 
time of Christ, not only to tlirow an abused virtue into the 
bMckgruund, but to give birth to and nurse and cherish a vir- 
tue vviiicli did not even exist, but which was of much greater 
importance to the world. It is then a wonder that our Lord 
said not a word directly about patriotism, but imparted ins- 
truetions suited tr^ evoke and mature cosmopolitan love or mis- 
sionary enthusiasm ! All this may be said with reference to 
the objiiction advanced against the moral teaching of Christ by 
writers like John Stuart Mill. It has been said that our Lord 
gave prom iiiui ice to the prussive virtues, but showed in his 
inqiul teaciuiig no proper appreciation of the active ones. But 
it is forgotten that the active virtues did not need an impetus 
when oiir Lord began his career as a public ’Teacher ; and He 
therefore did not attempt what might justly be represented as 
a work ol supererogation. The passive virtue.^, however, did 
need an impetus ; and He communicated an impetus to them. 
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The Missionary enthusiasm evoked by our Lord did not pe- 
rish with Him or with His imincdiale disciples. Oa the coa- 
tifiry it has been often perceptively, though at times insensibly, 
making progre ss in tlio Church ; a*al to-(lay it is exhibited iji 
Christian lands in forms which take the world by surprise. 
The Societies to which it has given birth, the innurnfaJiblo 
varieties of mootings it convene.s, the vast amount of ^Jission- 
ary information it circulates tlirough the media of pulpit ser- 
mons, platform speeches. Newspaper.'^, Magazines and ^woll- 
^Yritten books, the inuseuins ii has called into existence to show 
by collections of idols worshipped in heathen lands their need 
of a better faith, the innumerable missions it has estabTisli- 
ed in these lands, each with an array of establishnu'uts too 
numerous to be enumerated, the marvellous activity it ha.s 
evoked in and out of the Church and the nohle lines conse- 
orated and sacrificed under its infhience — all these combine to 
show that it never presented an aspect more promising than it 
does now. The flourishing condition of the benevtdencos of 
the Churclns is au index to their vitality. Dr. Dorchester 
ha.s published in two numbers of the Xeiu York Christ Ian 
Advocate, that for January 27th, 1881 and that for Fi bruary 
3rd, I«S81, statistics litled to prove to a demon.stration that the 
benevolences of the Protestant Clnirches in America have in^ 
creased in a manner, wdiich the most worldlimitided mafi can 
not but regard as the most wonderful. He begins his aiticles 
embodying these figures with tlie following \<'ords: — “Wo 
learn much by comparisons. In the light of the past, we can 
more clearly see and determine our present position and rela- 
tive progress. The progress of pecuniary benevolence is an 
interesting find instructive line of enquiry and one of the best 
cnicial tests of religious advancement.** Let us not detain the 
reader any longer by general remarks, but give him an op- 
poi tuuity of applying this tc.st to the state of the Protestant 
Churches in America. 

Dr. Dorchester sa.y.s — “During the last ten years I havo 
been gradually collecting, from official sources, statements of 

the receipts, year by year, from all sources, contributions, lega- 
cies, of the Foreign and Home Missionary Societies of all 
the Protestant Churches of the United States from the oriffia 

o 

of each Society to the present time, or rather to the close of 
1879. Arranged in a table, they constitute an interesting ob- 
ject lesson, but it is too largo to insert in a newspaper. 1 have 
therefore taken the sumuraiics by decades, and propose to 
present them, and deduce some le.'jsons from * them. Mere is 
the first presenlatiou — 
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Aggregates 

Forei 

3810—1819 
1820—1829 
1880— 18;39 
1840—184.9 
18.10— is:>t) 
J800— 18()9 
liSlO— 1879 
Adttioiial 


Tabic I. 

IS of money raised in the United States for 
‘igii and Home Missions (1810-1881) Inclusive, 
or Foreign ^Missions For Homo Missions Total 


200,210 

71o,7LS 

2,18.1,809 

5 , 085 , 0^-4 

8,842,027 

12,924,541 

21,740,050 

525,000 


23y,82G 

2,248,015 

2,890,224 


200,210 

979,544 

5,183,854 

7,925.270 


7,820,195 10,167,822 
20,584,958 88,509,494 
20,921,025 48,001,081 
6,118,481 0,637.488 


Total Dolls 52,405,025 Dolls 00,810,828 119,221,803 
The rate of progress is e.xhibited in tlio following two table.s : 

Table Jl, 

The avrorage yearly amount raised for Foreign Missions rate. 


IH.-iO— 1S2U Dollfi. 

7 4), ->71 

7 


288,583 

28 


503,504 

50 

1«')0— 1«30 

fs34,202 

83 

:i8(i0— 1809 

1,202, 454 

120 

im—im 

2,174,005 

217 


Table III, 


TI)o Avoraijc 

yearly amount raised for Home Mis-^^ions rate 

1820—1820 

Dulk 13,382 

5 

],s;30— 1 140 

224,801 

. 22 

1840—1840 

„ 280,022 

28 

1830—1850 

„ 782,519 

78 

1800—1800 

„ 2,058,496 

205 

1870-1879 

„ 2,092,102 

209 


“ Those tables show,” remarks Dr. Dorchester, "that where 
there was dolls 7 raised for Foreign Missions from 1820 — 1828, 
there was di»lls 88 raised from 1850 — 1858, and dolls 217 
raised from 1870 — 1878 ; and where there was dolls 2 raised 
lor Home ^li.ssions I'roin 1820 — 1829, there Avas dolls 78 raised 
from 1850 — 1859, and 209 raised from 1870 — 1879.” 

The rate of 2 )rogTess is shown in another form, llediicing the rate 
ol increase at the starting-point in each table to the standard of 
unity, Ave have the fc-llowingcxhibitof therehitiv^e increaseof each: 

Table IV. 

Foreign Missions Home Missions 


1820—1829 

j.- wi 

Doll 

1 

Doll 1 

1830—8139 

fj 

4 . 

10 

1840— 1839 


7 

„ 14 

1850—1859 


11 

» 33 

1800—1809 


17 

„ 88 

1870—1879 

>1 

29 

„ 115 
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“ The Foreign Mission Receipts have increased twenty-nine 
fold, and the Home Mission Receipts one hundred and fiitceri 
fold.” I will quote three more tables to show that the as- 
tonishing progress indicated is the progress not only of the 
•whole but of parts generally. 

Table V. 

Communicants of Twtdve Denominations. 


Denominations 1850 1870 

Presbyterians (O. S. and N. S) 347,551 440,561 

Congregationalists 197,197 300,518 

Methodist Episcopal Church 093,811 1,370,337 

Protestant Episcopal Church 89,859 207,702 

Reformed (Dutch) Church 33,780 01,444 

Northern Baptists 290,014 495,009 

Southern Baptists 390,193 790,252 

Evangelical Association 21,371 73,506 

United Brethren 50,450 118,930 

Disciples 1 1 8,0 18 500,000 

Southern Presbyterians 82,014 

United Presbyterians 69.805 


The above table shows that the number of communic mls 
has increased remarkably during the last twenty years in one 
and all the branches of the great Protestant Church of America. 
The two following show that the benevolences of the Church 
show as a rule a proportionate iucieasc in one and all its 
branches — 

Table VI. 


Average yearly contributions per communicant for 
Foreign Missionaries. 


Denominations 

1850- 

- 1 £ 

159 

1870- 

-1879 

Presbyterians (O.S. and N.S.) 

Dolls 

0 

86 

Dolls 

Q 

96 

Congregationalists 

>; 

0 

84 

»> 

1 

51 

Baptists (Northern) 

ff 

0 

36 

it 

0 

50 

Baptists (Sauthern) 

ff 

0 


it 

0 

H 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

tt 

0 

12 

it 

0 

25 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

}» 

0 

62 

JJ 

0 

53 

Reformed (Dutch) Church 


— 

— 

» 

1 

02 

United Brethren 

it 

0 

9 

ti 

0 

26 

Evangelical Association 

it 

0 

14 

it 

0 

18 

Southern Presbyterian 

it 

— 

— 

•t 

0 

53 

United Piosbyteiian 

if 

— 

— 

» 

0 

77 


Tabic VI. 


Average yearly contributions per communicant for 
Home Missions. 

Denominations 1850-1859 1870-1879 

Presbyterians (O.S. and N.S.) Doll 0 47 Doll 0 99 

Congregationalists „ 1 10 „ 2 08 

Methodist Episcopal Church „ 0 23 », 0 25 
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Protestant Episcopal Church „ 0 51 „ 1 04 

Reformed (Dutch) Church „ 0 41 n 0 45 

Baptists (Northern) „ 0 15 „ 0 44 

Baptists (Southern) „ 0 7 „ 0 3 

Evangelical Associatiou „ 0 66 „ 0 72 

United Bretlireu „ 0 18 „ 0 53 

Disciples „ 0 2 „ 0 12 

Southern Presbyterians „ „ 0 50 

United Presbyterians „ .. 0 46 


To sum up the results — the statistics presonted prove to a 
demonstration tliat in connection with the great Protestant 
( -Inirch of Annnic.a the nmnber of (a) Churcli Edifices and 
Parsonages, (/>) (d‘ Congregations, (c) of Connniinicants or en- 
rolled members, (d) of Pastors and OHice-bearers lias incroaSi?d 
wonderfully during the last twenty or thirty years; and that 
the li(3nevolen(‘es of the Church as represented in its Homo 
and F<»reign IMission work have shown a proportionate increase. 
Statistics may be pr(\sented to show that the third leading 
benevolence of the Church, that represented by the work of 
publishing religious literature, has kept pace with the other 
tw(>. The amount it h<‘is raised and expended for this purpose 
is dolls 100,410,448, The tiirce Icailiug benevolences stand 
thus 

For Foreign Missions Dolls 

For 11 omo Missions „ 

For Publishing Religious ) 

Lite rat uro f 

Toial 

Of this fabulous amount 83 per cent lias been raised sinco 
1850. Observe that this amount does not include the sums 
raised for (h‘ty Missions :nid the current expenses of the 
Churcli. In the teeth of tlieso significant facts who will 
stand up and say — Cliristimity is dying in America! The 
Church statistics of Enghind, Scotland and Germany will .show 
that it flouiislios in these lands as it does in America, and that 
the parties who !JP*y)e.ak of its supposed moribund state do not 
know what they talk about I 

I had an insight into the flourishing condition of genuine 
Christian piety in America long before I had an opportunity 
of studying the statistics embodied in the article. The ves- 
tiges of religious activity I noticed in person were enough, 
apart from or previous to anytliing like a careful examina- 
tion of statistical figures, to show clearly the erroneousness of 
the conclusion ; to which not a few of our educated country- 
men liave come with reference to the present state of Chris- 
tianity. This activity seemed ubiquitious, noticeable among 
little cliildrci), old men and women, and persons of various 


62,405,035 

66,810,328 

100,410,448 

219,631,811 
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ages intervening between these two extremes. The seed-plot 
or nursery of the growing pn ty and benevolence of the 
churches in Christendom is the Sunday School. Every Sun- 
day School embodies two ideas unique of their kind, ideas 
which have not their counter parts in non-Christiaii lands. 
The first of the.se ideas is that it is p(^ssible for little cbildren 
to have as tbotoiigh a knowledi^e of the vital trutlis of reli- 
gion a.s i>5 altaijied by grown-up persons, or j)ersons of inaturor 
j»idginent and cultivated minds. Children in non-Christian 
lands are not systiunatieally taugbi in the truths of religion 
because they ajo believed to bii incapable of attaining sucli 
knowledge of them as is lik('ly lo do tliem good, "riio I'eli- 
gions professed in those lands ]»ave iln ir vitaiity, so to .speak, 
in bodies of occult truths which men of prolbumi learning 
and penetrating intellects c;in not compitdiend and master, 
liow is it po.ssitile for little cJiildieii te attain anything like a 
fair and satisfactory knowdedge of them! Christianity how'- 
ever ditfers from the,se religions in this rospc.'ct — it is einiih.ati- 
cally a religion of facts, and its vit dity hinges njioii its facts. 
Of course elaborate systems of doctrines are associated with 
it; but it is the facts of Christianity, more than doctrinal ex- 
planations of those facts, by wdiieh Christian piety i.s gener- 
ated, fed and strengthened. And eonseiiueiitly it is possible 
for little children to master the vi’ul truths of Clivistianity, 
which are not so much .^^ystems of d*)etrine, ixa fa.otS(>f hi.story, 
and which tlieroforo may bo as thoroughly grasped by litilo 
minds as by intellects matured by year.s of .study and thought. 
The second kh-a is t^iat it is not only pcjssiblo for little chil- 
dren to master the vital truth.s of religion, but that it is pos- 
sible for them to lead a thorougldy icligious life. That little 
children may be children of God, little cbainpious of truth, 
heroes of faith and models of character, such a thing is not 
recognized even in dreams in non -Christian lands. When a 
little boy enters a Hindu temple, and piostrates himself be- 
fore the principal god and gotldiss within, bis parents and re- 
lations laugh, inasmuch as tliey believe that tlie operation in 
his care is a species of mimicry, and has not even a dasli of 
Bcriousness about it. It is impo.ssiblo for birn, according to 
current convictions, as well to master the essential liiitlis of 
Hindukm, as to be a true Hindu ocept in the loose S( nse of 
being born in a Hindu hou.se. We Christians, however, do 
not laugh at little children, wlien they solcunnly kneel down 
with us in the church or at the family altar or profess con- 
version in class-meetings; for w-e believe that Christianity is 
a religion for little children as well as for grown up poisons. 
I came acrovss in America, not merely cliildron who had mas- 
tered the vital truths or facis of our religion, but such as had 
given themselves to Christ ; and wore leading a thoroughly 
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reli;:ious life. I alluded in a former article to a meeting of 
littitj cliildreii, who were engaged in collecting money for mis- 
pioiiary work carried on in India and other non-Christian 
lands, and who scorned to have consecrated themselves to the 
Korvice of the master, who, though great, suffers little chil- 
dren to come unto Him. At a jjiace called Delaware, already 
alluded to, a girl of ahoiit nine was intrcnluced to me as the 
missionary of tho place she having for a long time past been 
engaged along with another of her age in collecting mission- 
aiy mone}". And pious children, children engaged in acts of 
piety and philanthropy for which grown-up persons would just- 
ly t)o praised and even lifted up to the skies, might be seen 
in almost every place in America. 

1 can not give the reader an insiglit into the admirable me- 
thod in which tho Sundny School business is conducted in 
America, (:‘?<co|)t by alluding to the way in which I spent my 
first sabbath in a Christian land. Brightly did that blessed day 
dawn upon me, after a prolonged .season of bad weather; and 
as i had hoen d(‘sir(‘(l to hold myself in readiness to speak in 
two different »Snnday Schools, 1 spent its first, fresh hours in 
prayer and meditalion. After breakfast I proceeded, in company 
with a brother who had come on purpose to guide me, to the 
first of tliose schools iu the heart of New York. Tlic School 
was held ill a large; hall on the first lloor of a two-storied pile, 
the (’iiMju‘1 hi'ing on tho second. This arrangement by the 
way prevails in all American Oliurchcs, the halls beneath 
them, halls which have the appearance of large subterranean 
rooms, btdng set apait for Sunday School purposes and for 
ordinary Lecture-meetings. On crossing the threshold I found 
myself standing uiuh r a lofty gallery, overlooking the hall 
prope r, the elovati*d enclosure for the chair at what might be 
called tho head, and tlic low platform beneath for the Super- 
intendents and the speakers, ordinary and extraordinary, 
T1 10 enclosure sot apart for music had a large piano, and a 
fine harmonium, with the seats needed before them : and the 
platform below had a table in the centre and seats arranged 
in rows along the^two horizontal sides. The Hall itself was 
b(;au til Lilly carpeted, and furnished with seats arranged in 
rows with a i^as^age between, and aLles on both sides. The 
school was broken up into classes when I was guided in, but 
I was tnost cordially received by tlie Superintendent and some 
of the Officers. The Minister of tho Church of which this 
Sunday School miglit be represented as the nursery exclaimed 
feelingly — while shaking hands with me — “Christianity is 
bringing the distant ends of the earth together !’* While I 
was engaged in conversation with some of the office-bearers on 
the low platform, the School was reassembled by the sweet 
strains of the piauo iu a manner the quictitude of which took 
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me, accustomed to the luxury of deafening noise in Indian 
Schools, by surprise. The pupils I found before me were not 
only boys and girls, but young men and young ladies, the 
former occupying the back, and the latter the front seats. 
When they had all taken their proper places, the singing 
began; and oh how unutterably sweet it was. The instru- 
ments wore handled in a masterly manner ; and some liyinns 
new to me were sung, in tunes equally new, with a sw^ectness 
and a pathos that brought tears into my eyes. I could not 
hear the new hymns and the new tunes witlif>ut concluding 
that wo in India are emphatically behind the ago in singing, 
as in every other thing almost. The singing over, the win do 
school, the teachers and the taught, repeated th(3 whole of the 
91st Psalm from memory ;and though a lot of voices Wi-ro raised, 
there was a perfect harmony, and every word could be distinct- 
ly heard. The Indian Sunday Schools have a great deal to 
learn, and groat progress to make before they can .successfully 
imitate this beautifully quiet and natural stylo of recitation. 
But before I hazard a general remark I must ask the reader to 
accompany rno to the second of the two schools 1 visited. 

This, one of the best conducted, if not the largest in the 
world, the Sunday School in connection with the groat Metlu)- 
dist Church, St. John's, on the other side of the Hudson 
River, is held in a magnificent hall with overhanging gallerit.‘S 
and nice apartments around and underneath. We wore in 
rather too early, but, as we wore seated on the big platform 
at the head, we had a fine opportunity of looking around, as 
well as of seeing the pupils coming in singly or in pairs, and 
occupying their respective places in the most orderly uiauner 
conceivable. No noise greater than a little buzz was heard 
inside, and this, even was hushed as soon as the Piano and tlio 
Cornet began sending forth strains of music to. call in those 
loitering outside. A few sweet lj 3 Mnns were sung and the 
School was broken up into clasj?es. Seated on w'hat might b <3 
called the vantage ground, 1 saw many groups of boys and 
girls, both grown up and little, seated in semi-circular rows 
around their teachers both on the floor beneath and the 
gathering above, listening to the lectures given and answering 
the questions put without making a noise greater than the 
buzz I had heard before the commencement of the exercises. 
While they were thus engaged I walked around with the 
Superintendent, taking special notice of the classes in the 
hall and on the gallery, and of the infant class separated from 
the main school by a moveable screen. Going down one floor, 
I saw the highest class, a class of thirty growu-up young men 
at work. I believe a class of young ladies was at work some- 
where, though I do not exactly remember to have seen it. 
The reading-session seemed more prolonged than ours in 
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India, but when it was over, sweet music and song brought ia 
an egrceablc cluinge. As soon as this portion of the business 
was over, the screen referred to was drawn aside with magical 
speed, and the little ones of the infant class appeared with a 
sweet song of Zion on their lips. The effect of their sudden 
appearance and sweet song was touching indeed ; and the 
manner, in which they jruntly repeateil a verse of scripturo 
before tliey were again screened off and dismissed, was ad- 
mirable indeed. Then came singing, recitation and catechis- 
ing, all which exercises were gone through in an edifying 
nn^nner. Then came the missionary collection, and the pu- 
pils gave the more liberally as they saw before them a live 
convent from heathenism. With the exception of Mr 
Moody’s Sunday School at Chicago, which had about fourteen 
hnudred pupils, this was the largest Sunda}^ School I saw in 
America, the number of its pupils being about 800. 

'file number of Sunday Schools has been increasing with 
wonderful rapidity during the la.st two decades. Of tlie Sun- 
day S(*]io(ds in connection with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the north the following notice is taken in the ili- 
slio])’s Addr<‘ss iiioro than once referred to. In the Sunday 
School dojiart merit considerable progress has been made. The 
number of Seliools is rt‘port.cd at 20,840 ; the officers and 
teachers 220,807 ; and schools 1,588,81 1 ; being an increase in 
four years of 1,284 schools, 19,754 teachers, and 189,580 
sclmlars, the increase in scholars being larger than the inem- 
bershi[) of tlie church. One of the most gratifying features 
is the rejiort rd' 852,908 convoi-sions in thii four years ; and it 
reminds the church it must look largely to its scholars for its 
future growth.” Let it be observed moreover that the money 
collected in these Sunday Schools, if not in all Sunday SchooKs 
in America, is made over to the Missionary Society, and is 
utilized in non-Christian Lands in propagating the truth as it 
is ill .Ic.sus. The Sunday Schools in connection with our 
Church ill America contribute annually about four lacs of 
nipees in aid of the great work carried on by its Missionary 
Society. Children's associations, boys' associations, girls’ asso- 
ciations, yourigmen’s associations, young ladies’ associations, as 
well as associations of men and women of maturer years may 
all be presentod as offshoots of the work accomplished in 
Sunday Schools, where pupils arc, not merely taught to live 
as Christ d d, but brought into magnetizing contact with a 
Living Saviour by whoso spirit their heai’ts are regenerated, 
and their spiritual energies are awakened and thrown into 
the channel of Christlike piety and Christlike philanthropy. 
Sunday Schools would be mere shams if Christ were set forth 
within their walls cOS the Prince of Reformers, the greatest of 
the Projihefs, the model of virtue, the examplar of character; 
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and not as the One Living and True Saviour able to save to 
the uttennost them that come unto Him. 

But to conclude. When we look at little children iii the 
American churches, we see the spirit of piety, benevolence and 
inissionary enthusiasm at work, bringing fortli results to which 
nothing seen amongst the best-bchavod children in heathen 
lands affords a parallel. When we look at gri)wn up boys and 
girls in these sanctuaries, or at young men and young women, 
or at persons of maturer years, tlie same spirit is noticed ac- 
companied even with brighter results. The spirit of (Jlirist- 
liko piety and Christ-like benevolence is ubiquitous, being at 
work in an ascending scale of associations from those at work 
among little children up to those at work among men and 
women hoary with ago, and displaying its trophies in and out 
of the Church Universal, in shades of sin and sorrow in Cliris- 
tiari lands and in the dreary wastes of heathendom ; and in 
the teeth of such intense moral earneKStness and in the midst 
of its glorious triumphs there aj-e people Ibolish emough to affirm 
that Chrisliauity is dying in Christendom. The progress shown 
by the Missionary enterprizc of the age, an enterprizo littod to 
show an unusual degree of religious (jarnestiioss in oikj and all 
the Protestant Churches of Europe and Aineri(?a, is enough to 
give tlic lie to a statement so ludicrously absurd. In the 
beginning of the century there were seven Missionary Soda- 
ties at work; ami now there are seventy ! In the beginning 
of the century there were only 170 Missionai ics engaged in 
preaching Christianity in heathen lands ; — now there are 
2,400 Missionaries arfd 24,000 native agents ! In the begin- 
ning of the century there were 50,000 converts ; — now there 
are 1,700,000 I In the beginning of the century the amount 
collected for Missionary purposes was Dolls 250.000 now it is 
over 8,000,000! 

Are not these results tokens [of an unusual degree of life 
and activity ? Will oar countrymen who publish mendacious 
statements about the supposed moribund condition of our 
religion, in ignorance rather than in malice, cease to utter 
what can not but be represented as impudent falsehoods ? 


Ram Ohundeb Bose. 
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JOGADHYA UMA. 

By the late Miss Toru Dutt. 


^‘Shell-bracelets ho! Shell-bracelets ho! 

Fair maids and matrons come and buyT' 
Along the road, in morning’s glow. 

The pedlar raised his wonted cry. 

The road ran straight, a red, red line. 

To Khirogram for cream renowned. 
Through pasture- meadows where the kine, 
In knee-deep grass, stood magic bound 
And half awake, involved in mist. 

That floated in dun coils profound. 

Till by the^sudden sunbeams kist 
Rich rainbow hues broke all around. 

“Shell-bracelets ho! Shell-bracelets ho!’* 
The roadside trees still dripped with dew. 
And hung their blossoms like a show. 

Who heard the cry? ‘Twas but a few. 

A ragged herd-boy, here and there. 

With his long stick and naked feet; 
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ploughman wending to his care 
V ^ The field from which he hopes the wheat; 
An early traveller, hurrying fast 
To the next town; an urchin slow 
Bound for the school ; those heard and past, 
Unheeding all, — “Shell* bracelets ho!** 

Pellucid spread a lake-like tank 
Beside the road now lonelier still, 

High on three sides arose the bank 

Which fruit-trees shadowed at their will; 
Upon the fourth side was the Ghat, 

With its broad stairs of marble white, 
And at the entrance arch there sat, 

Full face against the morning light, 

A fair young woman with large eyes, 

And dark hair falling to her zone, 

She heard the pedlar’s cry arise, 

And «ager seemed his ware to own. 

“Shell-bracelets ho! See maiden see ! 

The rich enamel sunheam-kist! 

Happy, oh happy, shalt thou be, 

Let them but clasp that slender wrist; 
These bracelets are a mighty charm, 

They keep a lover ever true, 

And widowhood avert, and harm. 

Buy them, and thou shalt never rue. 

Just try them on” — Sho stretched her hand, 
“Oh what a nice and lovely fit! 

No fairer hand in all the land 
And lo! the bracelet matches it.” 

Dazzled the pedlar on her gazed 
Till came the shadow of a fear, 

While she the bracelet arm upraised 
Against the sun to view more clear. 
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Oh she was lovely, but her look 
Had something of a high command 
That filled with awe. Aside she shook 
Intruding curls by breezes fanned 
And blown across her brows and face, 

And asked the price, which when she heard 
She nodded, and with quiet grace. 

For payment to her home referred. 

“And where, O maiden is thy house? 

But no, that wrist^ring has a tongue. 

No maiden art thou but a spouse 

Happy, and rich, and fair, and young.'* 

“Far otherwise, my lord is poor. 

And him at home thou shalt not find; 

Ask for my father; at the door 
Knock loudly; he is deaf but kind; 

Seest thou that lofty gilded spire 
Above these tufts of foliage green? 

That is our place; its point of fire 

Will guide thee o’er the tract between." 

“That is the temple spire.” — ^‘*Ycs, there 
We live; my father is the priest; 

The manse is near, a building fair 
But lowly, to the temple's east. 

When thou hast knocked, and seen him, say, 
His daughter, at Dhamaser Ghat, 
Shell-bracelets bought from thee to-day 
And he must pay so much for that. 

Be sure, he will not let thee pass 
Withou-t the value, and a meal, 

If he demur, or cry, Alas! 

No money hath he, — then reveal, 

Within the sii all box’, marked with streaks 
Of bright vermilion, by the shrine, 
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The key whereof has lain for weeks 

Untouched, he*ll find some coiu, — ‘tis mine. 
That will enable him to pay 

The bracelet’s price, now fare thee welll” 
She spoke, the pedlar went away. 

Charmed with her voice as by some spell; 
While she left lonely there, prepared 
To plunge into the water pure, 

And like a rose her beauty bared 
From all observance quite secure. 

Not weak she seemed, nor delicate, 

Strong was each limb of flexile grace. 

And full the bust ; the mien elate, 

Like her 8, the goddess of the chase 
On Latinos hill, — And Oh, the face 
Framed in its cloud of floating hair, 

No painter’s hand miglit hope to trace 
The beauty and the glory there 1 
Well might the pedlar look with awe, 

For though her eyes were soft, a ray 
Lit them at times, which kings who saw 
Would never dare to disobey. 

Onwards through groves the pedlar sped 
Till full in front the sunlit spire 
Arose before him. Patlis wdiich led 
To gardens trim in gay attire 
Lay all around. And lo ! the maiise, 

Humble but neat with open door ! 

He paused, and blest the lucky chance 
That brought his bark to such a shore. 
Huge stravvrlcks, loghuts full of grain, 

Sleek cattle, flowers, a tinkling bell, 

Spoke in a language sweet and plain, 

“ Heie smiling Peace and Plenty dwell.” 
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Unconsciously he raised his cry, 

“ Shell-bracelets ho 1*' And at his voice 
Looked out the priest, with eager eye, 

And made his heart at once rejoice. 

'' Ho. Sartkha pedlar ! Pass not by, 

But step thou in, and share the food 
Just oflFered on our altar high 
If thou art in a hungry mood. 

Welcome arc all to this repast ! 

The rich and poor, the high and low ! 

Come wash thy feet; and break thy fast. 

Then on thy journey strengthened go.*' 

“ Oh thanks good priest ! Obeisance due 
And greetings ! May thy name be blest ! 

I came on business, but I knew, 

Here might be had both food aud rest 
Without a charge ; for all the poor 
Ten miles around thy sacred shrine, 

Know that thou keepest oi^eu door, 

And praise that generous hand of thine : 
But let my errand first be told, 

For liracelets sold to thine this day. 

So much thou owest me, in gold. 

Hast thou the ready cash to pay ? 

The bracelets were enamelled, — so 

The price is high.” “ How ! Sold to mine ? 
Who bought them I should like to know.” 

“ Thy daughter with the large black cyne 
Now bathing at the marble Ghat.” 

Loud laughed the priest at this reply, 

I shall not put up, friend, with that ; 

No daughter in the world have I, 

An only son, is all my stay ; 

Some minx has played a trick, no doubt, 
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But cheer up, let thy heart be gay, 

Be sure that I shall find her out.” 

** Nay, nay, good father, such a face 
Could not deceive, I must aver ; 

At all events, she knows thy place, 

‘And if my father should demur 
To pay thee’ — thus she said, — 'or cry 
He has no money, toll him straight 
The box vormilion-strcriked to try 

That’s near the shrine.* ” “ Well, wait friend, wait T' 

The priest said thoughtful, and ho tfin 
And with the open bo.^ came back, 

“ Here is the price exact, my man, 

No surplus over, and no lack. 

How strange ! How strange ! Oh blest art thou 
To have beheld her, touched her hand, 

Before whom Vishnu’s self must bow. 

And Brahma and his heavenly band 1 
Here have I worshipped her for years 
And never seen the vision bright ; 

Vigils and fasts and secret tears 

Have almost quenched my outward sight ; 

And yet that dazzling form and face 
I have not seen, and thou, dear friend. 

To thee, unsought for comes the grace, 

What may its purport be, and end ? 

How strange ! How strange 1 Oh happy thou ■ 

And couldst thou ask no other boon 
Than thy poor bracelet’s price ? That brow 
Resplendent as the auluran moon 
Must have bewildered thee, I trow, 

And made thee lose thy senses all,” 

A dim light on the pedlar now 
Began to dawn ; and he let fall 
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His bracelet-basket in his haste. 

And backward ran the way became ; 

What meant the vision fair and chaste, 

Whose eyes were they — those eyes of flame ? 

Swift ran the pedlar as a hind, 

The old priest followed on his trace, 

They reached the Ghat but could not find 
The lady of the noble face. 

The birds were silent in the wood, 

The lotus flowers exhaled a smell 

Faint, over all the solitude, 

A heron as a sentinel 

»Stood by the bank. They called, — in vain, 

No answer came from hill or fell. 

The landscape lay in slumber s chain, 

E’en Echo slept within her cell. 

Broad sunshine, yet a hush profound 1 
They turned with saddened hearts to go ; 

Then from afar, there came a sound 
Of silver bells; — the priest said low, 

“ O Mother, Mother, deign to hear 
The worship hour has rung ; we wait 

In meek humility and fear. 

Must we return home desolate ? 

Oh come, as late thou cam’st unsought, 

Or was it but an idle dream ? 

Give us some sign if it was not, 

A word, a breath, or passing gleam. 

Sudden from out the water sprung 
A rounded arm, on which they saw 

As high the lotus buds amonff 

o 

It rose, the bracelet white, with awe. 

Then a wide ripple tost and swung 
Ihe blossoms on that liquid plain, 
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And lo ! The arm so fair and young 
Sank in the waters down again. 

They bowed before the mystic Power, 

And as they home returned in thought. 

Each took from thenco a lotus flower 
In memory of tho day and spot. 

Years, centuries, have passed away, 

And still before the temple shrine 
Descendants of the pedlar pay 
Shell-bracelets of the old design 
As annual tribute. Much they own 
In lands and gold,— but they confess 
From that eventful day alone 
Dawned on their industry,— success. • * ♦ * 
Absurd may be the tale I tell, 

Ill-suited to the marching times, 

I loved the lips from which it fell. 

So let it stand among my rhymes. 
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When a dark fellow like myself speaks of the Continent;, 
tlio reader has every right to conclude that he is to be teased 
to death with endless accounts of rotten kingdoms and effete 
nationalities. But I am glad to bo able to assure him that 
his first thoughts in this matter are by no means the best. A 
Bengalee gentleman of the old school feeling aggrieved by 
wh?jt ho could not but look upon as an a(3t of gross injustice 
sought redress in a queer manner, lie literally had his face 
whitewashed, and entering hi.s office began to work at his desk 
without the slightest syin23toin of sorrow or sliamo. His 
office master [)asscd by, and, observing the coating of white 
solution over his face, enquired; — what’s the matter with 
your face, Babii ? matter 1” said tho Babu in Iiis broken 
Eiiglish, ** I keep these books and he (pointuig to a European 
gentleman) koeq^s one book : you give me one hundred rupees, 
and him three hundred, because he is white. Now I am white, 
give me threo hundred rupees, and I be satisfied : I not want 
nine hundred !” I have been “home,” and so I am white with- 
out the solution made use of by our friend ; and therefore the 
Continent I speak of is progressive Europe, not stationary 
or rather retrogressive Asia. Some degree of preparatory 
education is needed to enable a man to enjoy a visit to 
Europe; and a littlo of this may be secured by a few days* 
stay in London and a careful inspection of somo of its well- 
known i)laces of resort. Some knowledge for instance of 
architecture may bo hastily picked up in the Crystal Palace 
where in more iSian one of the side rooms you see models 
of pillars, windows and gateways representing different ages 
and styles of architecture; Doric or Ionic pillars, Norman or 
early English doorways, Gothic and Decorated windows, capi- 
tals of the Tudor period, and arches belonging, to the ago 
•called Transition, ail in miniature. Some insight into the 
mysteries of painting may bd obtained in tho picture-gallerios, 
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particularly the national, wherein one sees not only the master* 
pieces of English Art, but also imitations of the noblest speci- 
mens seen in the world-renowned picture galleries of Italy. 
In a similar manner a little knowledge of statuary may be 
picked up, — picked up not only in halls of statuary, but 
even in such places as the studio of a photographer, wherein 
photographs of the preciotis relics of Grecian and Homan 
Arts as well as those of the choicest products of modern times 
may be bought for a trifle and carefully examined. With a 
good handbook in your possession and your eyes open, it is 
possible for you, in tho course of a few days’ stay in the 
metropolis of the British Empire, to pick up a knowledge 
of the fine arts enough to mako your visit to the continent 
profitable as well as pleasant. But I left London one cold, 
but fine morning for Dover, Calais and Paris without even a 
particle of such knowledge; and therefore the reader may 
rest satisfied that he is not to be worried with crude criticism 
on continental palaces and cathedrals and tho grandest picture 
galleries of the world. Gossip — ^gossip unmitigated and im- 
mitigable, is what I propose retailing “ in my graphic account’* 
of my travels in Europe. 

I left London, As I have already said, one fine morning- 
fine in the London sense of the term, that is a morning with 
fog enough to prevent your right hand from being visible 
to you — I left London one fine morning before I had thorough- 
ly recovered from tho fever I caught on the Lord Mayor*s 
day, while witnessing the grand procession consisting of things 
new and old ranging between nice-looking fire-engines, the 
inventions of the hour, aiid mounted knights in armour, or 
men appearing in masks fitted to bring back the oddities of 
a by gone age, in progress along a crowded street, under 
balconies draped with crimson cloth and decorated with flags and 
amid shouts of joy raised by bands of little boys fnd men, 
wbo, if the Lord Mayor elect had been unpopular, would 
not have hesitated for a moment to show their displeasure 
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in hisses, yells and varieties of unearthly sounds! What a 
difTercnce between the spontaneous demonstrations in free 
countries and the Police-got-up demonstrations in India! I 
noticed nothing remarkable in my journey from London to 
Dover, but I had a foretaste of hell while crossing the 
channel, which was, as it generally is, very boisterous. It 
is said that hardy sailors, whom the big swells of the Medi- 
terranean, the dashing waves of the Bay of Biscay and the 
frightful billows of the Atlantic cannot affect become sick 
wlnle crossing this narrow well of waters in a vessel, whicli 
because necessarily small reels and staggers when it becomes 
furious even more than bigger vessels in broader seas. All 
my fellow passengers, without almost an exception, were 
sick; and I had to sit in the midst of a company of people 
who wx‘re all engaged in operations, which while they made 
me exceedingly squeamish, could not but lead mo to think, 
of the sufferings of the infernal regions. What a relief when 
wo completed the passage, and found ourselves seated 
in a railway carriage on French soil! The most diffi- 
cult portion of my journey was now before me. I did 
not understand a word of French or Italian, and I had not 
a friend to help me on. I had furuishec^ myself with Cook’s 
coupons, and continental coins, and I had in my hand a guide 
book presented to me by a kind friend in America; and with 
this equipment I pressed ou with confidence as if I was tra- 
velling in my own country. Months of travelling in foreign 
lands had made a hero of a timid Bengalee, and the degree 
of coolness I had failed to show while walking in the streets 
of Southampton ^was now natural to me. What I saw of 
France while jouinojing towards its beautiful capital convinced 
mo of two well-known facts viz,, that it is a rich country, 
and that its wealth is more or less agricultural. Fields rich 
with waving grain and tinged more or less with purple ex- 
tending around hamlets composed of substantial dwellings, 
and showing like cornfields -in our own country, women at 
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work oftener than men, appeared one after another in endless 
i&uccession as we rattled along a road cut through a country 
which seemed perfectly level. The hamlets of course differ 
from our own in appearance as well, as in their possession 
of certain places which show the prevailing tendency of French 
life in all its universality to festivities and amusements such 
ns hotels, cafes and thcatrt?s. Within our carriage I saw no- 
thing remarkable till a priest entered with a young lady and a 
gentleman. There was something strange about their appear- 
ance, something that scorned to indicate some anxiety in*the 
minds of the triumvirate. They got and remained for about an 
liour in the carriage, but they seemed absorbed in thought so 
decidedly that they did not exchange a single syllable with one 
another; and they did not seem aware even of oiir presence in 
the carriage. Some plotsoorned at work in their minds, very 
likely in behalf of the Church now universally despised in 
France, as the priest by his devotions showed himself in- 
capable of cherishing a plot with a moaner object. When the 
prescribed moment of prayer came, he brought out his siring 
of beads, devoutly kissed the cross attached to it, closed 
liis eyes in secret prayer, counted olf the round balls mutter- 
ing a prayer over, each, kissed the cross afresh, closed his 
eyes in secret prayer once more, and put the precious treasure 
back into his pocket. Ho did not take more than a c[uartcr 
of an hour in going through the whole operation; but his 
attitude showed that he was determined not to be guilty 
of an act of omission in the matter of saying the prayers 
prescribed by his order. I reached Paris at about six in the 
evening, had my baggage passed through jtjhc Custom House 
With very little trouble indeed, engaged a cab, and drove into 
the hotel whore I purposed remaining during the few days 
I was to spend in the most beautiful city on the surface of 
the globe, the Queen of cities. 

1 began my business of sight-seeing on tho ensuing morn- 
ing, which happened to be a sabbath morning. My first wish 
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was to get into the famous catheJral Notre Dame and see a 
regular Roman Catholic service held within its massive walls. 
In consultation with the manager, who spoke English, I made 
out a list of the places I might see after service, sallied out and 
got into a street car of the color mentioned previously by him. 
A street car in Paris is in keeping witli the general beauty 
of the city, and is decidedly superior to anything of the sorts 
you see anywhere else on the surface of the globe. It has 
like the London Busses cushioned seats inside as well as on 
the top. My object being to see the city I wont up, communi- 
cated my wish to bo dropped near Notre Dame to the con- 
ductor by signs and gestures — by simply repeating the word 
Notre Dame and striking my own breast — and occupied a top 
scat. As the car rumbled on I had my first view of the city, 
and, I must say, my expectations were more than realized. 
Streets overhung with ranges of buildings which appeared 
faultless in their uniformity, beauty and polish, shops adorned 
as shops nowhere else arc, squares spreading around central 
chandeliers, occasionally a magnificent building interrupting 
what might justly be called a monotony of beauty. What I 
saw was in every respect worthy of the unrivalled reputation 
of tlie city, the plan and garniture of whiph will ever display 
the geniuvS and taste of Louis Napoleon. The streets of Paris 
radiate from ‘‘ stars,'* which have varieties of names given 
them, such as Place-de-Havre, Placc-de-Bastille &c, and are 
so broad that the wellknown expedient of barricading which 
enabled tho Parisians so frequently to defy the Government 
is thrown beyond the confines of possibility. Each street is 
overhung on eitljer side by a range of buildings which appears 
one single structure of the same height, the same color and 
the same proportions, and which terminates on either extre- 
mity in a rectangular corner of a peculiarly lovely appearance. 
The transitions from beauty to ugliness, from magnificence to 
coarseness, such as offend the eye in cities like London and 
(Calcutta, arc unknown hero ; if there is a monotony in 
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its appearance, it may, as I have already said, be called the 
monotony of beauty. The broader and the more glorious 
streets are the famous boulevards of Paris, and as you walk 
along one of these you see the beauty and fashion of the 
gayest capital of the world moving in procession along the 
sidewalks, or gathered around the innumerable tables placed 
thereon by the owners of restaoranty and cafes. London 
lives in homes. New York lives in hotels, and Paris lives on 
the boulevards; for nowhere else do you see groups of beaus 
and belles, not only moving along in endless procession, But 
sipping their coifee or wiuc on the streets, seated around 
small tables spread thereon. But to resume the thread of my 
narrative, the conductor dropped me near the famous cathedral, 
and at the entrance I saw played one of those tricks for which 
holy shrines in India are distinguished. From a little distance 
I saw a man iu the garb of a devotee laughing and jesting 
with a person, but when I approached the man changed his 
attitude, closed his eyes, appeared absorbed in meditation and 
prayer, and stretched out his wallet to give me a poor sinuer» 
an opportunity of benefiting myself by throwing in a silver 
piece. I however treated his counterfeited devotion with the 
contempt it deserve^, and walked in. And as I walked through 
the vaulted aisles, and round the nave and choir, I felt edi- 
fied more than I had been while moving to and fro within 
the walls of St. Paul’s in Loudon. Tho statues and pictures I 
saw now were calculated to stir up my devotional leclings, not 
merely to remind me of the bloody scens off Trafalgar and 
at Waterloo. Here a faultlessly beautiful statue of Mary 
with the newborn babe in her stretched-out arms within a 
niche opened in a profusely decorated pillar ; there a number 
of Jewish women with the virgin mother at their head be- 
wailing over the lifeless body of the crucified Saviour under 
the spread out wings of angels looking down with intense 
interest and evident sorrow ; here a dying Archbishop com- 
mending himself to the mercy of God with folded arms and 
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uplifted eyes ; there a weeping saint praying earnestly on 
her knees for pardon and for grace — such images combined 
with paintings sitnilarly redolent of holy associations, and the 
many chapels, each glowing under a flood of light emanating 
from the many colored candles above th<^ raised altars beau* 
tifully covered with a piece of crimson, gold-embroidered and 
gold fringed velvets, could not but atiiue the mind naturally 
vagrant, and the heart naturally wayward, to that worship, spi- 
riUial doubtless but not the less formal, for which the House 
of God is reared in this world. Notro Dame, though it has 
statues of two of the Louises of Franco, Louis XIV and Louis 
XV, — which however I did not care to see — and the corona- 
tion robes of Napoleon concealed in the Treasury, can not in 
aijy sense be called the national mausoleum of the French 
people. It is emphatically a church, and its associations are 
such as are proper in the House of God, not such as arc cal- 
culated to mar devotional enthusiasm by recalling scenes of 
fratricidal stniggle and carnage. When I got into this cathe- 
dral mass was being read in several of the side chapels, and 
in that specially behind the choir ; and I saw small groups of 
people gathered behind the robed priests engaged in the holy 
exercise. The service in the choir had not yet begun, and so 
I had an opportunity of walking round, and taking in as much 
of the sacred adornments of the huge building as I could. 
Beside the Madonnas innumerable, the statuary and pictorial 
representations of holy scenes amid the niches and in the cha- 
pels, that which struck me as particularly interesting was the 
form of a living female devotee bent in meditation and prayer 
before one of tlfe holy shrines. What a difference between 
realities and representations of realities ! The feeling stirred 
up within my bos^m by the sight of one living woman en- 
gaged ill real earnest devotion was intenser by far than that 
evoked by a dozen statues or pictures of female saints simi- 
larly engaged, those there were eacli and all emblems of ex- 
quisite beauty and faultless proportion. While I was walking 
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and muaing, the chairs in front of the choir or the scats on 
the nave reserved for worshippers were occupied and a small, 
fractional portion of the cathedral was filled. By and bye 
a band of priests came in a procession and occupied the seats 
reserved for them within the choir. Then began the grand 
singing of the service, the wearing of vestments, the genu- 
flections, gyrations, the washings, the singing of bells, the holy 
exercises in a word culminating in the elevation of the host 
and what may be called the prostration of the assembled 
devotees before it in silent adoration. I watched the coun- 
tenances of the worshippers seated around me, and the scenes 
noticed in Protestant churches seemed rc-enacted in this Ro- 
mish Cathedral, — the majority careless, indifferent, utterly 
regardless of what was going on, engaged either in cxchatig- 
ing whispers and smiles with their next-door or rather next- 
chair neighbours, or in cherishing day-dreams of the mildest 
stamp ; but the minority, the chosen few manifesting, uncon- 
sciously of course, the deep feelings of devotion, stirred up 
within their bosoms by the choral service in progress in their 
faces. The service over, many of tlic sincere devotees remain- 
ed to visit the side-chapels and that behind the choir, and to 
benefit their souls By lingering among associations so pre-emi- 
nently fitted to stimulate piety and philanthropy. I am no 
admirer of Romanism, and I never scruple to express my ab- 
horrence of the fundamental errors of doctrine pyid practice 
associated with it. But I am decidedly of opinion that Pro- 
testantism has erred, and erred grievously in ignoring those 
elements of our nature to which special appeal is made in the 
Romish Church, and in effecting an unnatural divorce bet- 
ween religious and aesthetic culture. 

. I had a desire to see some of the other great churches of 
the city before returning to the Hotel; but though I got into 
several street cars and halted at several of those connecting 
stations called correspondenzes I could not make myself in- 
telligible to the coaduetors and alight at the proper places. So 
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being disappointotl and chagrined I siguified my wish, by 
means of signs of course, to be dropped near the chaiap 
ehjsecs, or the Elysian Fields, as they are called, whicli may 
be reprosented as the choicest portion of Hio clioicost city of 
the world. What Paris is to llie other cities of the world, 
that the champs elysees is to the otlier portions — districts 
eliall wo say ? of Paris. Almost all the grand sights of Paris 
cluster around those pictures(pio fields so beautifully inter- 
sected by broad avenues, and so beautifully dotted with choice 
enclosures and gay booths. The Tullcries with the magni- 
ficent (piadranglo behind, called tl:.e Louvre, and tlie gay 
gardens in front; the Palais Royal with ils coiirt yard sur- 
rounded by galleries full of beautiful sliop-restauraiiis an<I 
cafes; the Plaee-deconcord with its mono-obelisk, grand 
fountains and colossal statues ; the Hotel dcs-In- 
valUles with its glittering dome supported by graceful 
columns and rising above the tomb of Napoleon, a inassivo 
sarcophagus lying beneath a maj(‘Stic altar and amid marblo 
statues of the most finished order; the Palace of Industry 
with its rich collections of the most boaubiful specimens of in- 
dustrial art, beautiful statuettes, beautiful clocks and watches 
and beautiful objects of various kinds and various prices; 
the small Arc-de-T riomplie modelled after the arch of Severus 
at Romo, but far more elaborately decorated, and the grand 
Are-de-Trionipe-de-e' Etoile, the loftiest and the grandest 
arch in the world ; the Bois-de-Bouloyne with its broad acrcvS, 
its shaded avenues and its groves innumerable of beautiful 
trees; — why half tlie beauty of Paris clusters around the 
Champ Elysees which are ablaze every evening with groups 
of gay pedestrians, and made festive every night with concerts 
held around il laminated parks and groves, and varieties of 
amusements which one must see in order to appreciate. I 
visited the place for the fijst time on the evening of the Sun- 
day the best portion of which I had profitably spent among 
^ he hallowed associations cf the grandest Cathedral of France, 
3 
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and ono of the grandest cathedrals of Europe. Passing 
through the Place-de-la-Concord I walked into tlie gardens of 
the Tuilerics which were literally gay with groups of loungers 
clothed in all the glory of the fashion of the hour promenad- 
ing along the walks, gathering around the statues, or crowd- 
ing before the booths set up for refrcshuient. Tlio avenues 
between the aforementioned square and the lofty and profuse- 
ly decorated Arch of Triumph presented the same gay spec- 
tacles. Sunday evenings see the public resorts in all Continen- 
tal cities rendered specially gay and attractive by groups of 
fashionable people rambling within their precincts ; and this 
may justly be said of .all Am ‘rican cities the parks of whicdi 
are speciallj^ soon in all the glory of ihoir festive garments on 
these evenings. It is only in Scotland that out-door re- 
creation is prohibited on Sundays, and that the sabbath wears 
a mantle of quietude which places it in marked contrast to 
the days of the work, or those days which arc called week- 
days, or days of week in contradistinction to the day of rest 
hallowed by God Himself. 

I saw Paris out of, not in season, and therefore not in its 
gayest garb. The gay people were as a rule out of town, and 
those who were ifi were prevented from displaying their 
gaiety in the resorts of beauty and fashion by the nasti- 
ness of the weather. Buis-de-Boulogne presented wh.it 
might be called a scene of desolation, clumps of trees, 
bare, leafless and therefore drearydooking, and lawns des- 
titiite of the freshness which is their peculiar glory. The 
appearance of the city was in some respects of a piece with 
that of its most extensive and magnificent park. The build- 
ings and the streets were of course the same, but the glory 
derived from the presence and amusements of the devotees 
of fashion and festivity was to a great extent, crippled. But 
yet theatres, operas, circuses, and other places of public amuse- 
ment were in full swing, .and the boulevards presented a gay 
spectacle when the weather permitted. I had made up my 
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mind not to leave Europe without trying to find out the 
secret of the boundless pop\ilaiity of famous actresses. These 
persons had appeared to me the heroines of the hour, goddesses 
universally worshipped ; and tlieir pictures I had noticed 
oftoner in America than the pictures of the President elect, 
oftenor in England than the pictures of Royalty itself. My 
illness had prevented my gcittiiig into a theatre in Englatid, 
and I had made up my mind to do so in Paris, and pry into 
tl\e quality which places actresses above princesses of tlni 
blood and liigh-b )rn devotees of fashion in popularity. My 
conscience h<ad tiover wavered in the matter, but I had been 
Impelled by curiosity to tascortain the views of a lady of deep 
sciiolarsliip and profound piety in London ; and I liad been 
agrecab'y surprized to receive from her the following reply — 
“ By all means got into a theatre and see all that is worth 
seeing.’' I walked one evening towards the grand Opera 
House which stands crowned as it were with its colossal eagles 
of glittering bronze, at the head of the broad avenue, which 
is the only street on the surface of the globe illuminated by 
two rows of electric lights. I ascended the grand stair-caj:e 
in front and got into what might bo called the great ante- 
chamber. Here I .saw crowds of people*gatherod around the 
closed doors anxiously looking forward to the moment when 
they were to bo thrown open. The largest of these crowds, 
or the crowd consisting of persons who had brought the lowest 
class ticket, were placed in what might be called inarching 
order, or were made to stainl in a long column before the door 
through which, when opened, they wore to march in. The 
ongernoss manifSsted by them to get in, and the inconvenien- 
ces to which they voluntarily submitted to secure to them- 
selves the pleasure they expected to have within took me by 
surprise, and led me to .«ay to myself — ‘’ If these men were as 
eager to go to a church as they arc to get into a place of 
amusement they might secure to themselves such plcasuro 
as is not followed by paiu !” I joined this long and 
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and lontlioning column, as I could not, tliough bent on grati- 
fying what I could not hut regard as proper curiosity, cons- 
cientiously pay more than two francs and a half for the pur- 
pose, — the lowest rate, the high st being twenty franks. We 
were conducted in, and led up to the highest gallery through 
a stair-case somewhat spiral. I occupied a scat favourable to 
my purpose, aud looked atound. A beautiful ly carpeted pit 
overlooked by a great stage, and overhung ranges of galleries 
rising one above another to a great height, all covered wi^li 
velvet cushioned sea*s and adorned with nice-looking luangiugs 
and fringes, the whole building illuminated magnitieently by a 
central chandidicr of gigantic proportions, and a row of lights 
surrounding the graceful curve of tlu3 stage as with a gay fes- 
toon, — such was the scene tliat burst on my view. In a few 
minutes the scats on the galleries and on the pit were almo.^t 
all occupied by the devotees of fashion and of pleasure, and 
the fascinating busiiiess on the stage commenced. Tiie Play 
was one of Egypt, and Egyptian scones passed one after an- 
other before our eyes, Egypti«an scenes Frenchified, and thero- 
ft)ie thoroughly improveil, — Egyptian dances, Egyptian bauds, 
Egyptian crowd'^, Egyptian grandos, an Egyptian palace and 
an Egyptian host in 'motion. These were all imitations, but 
imitations better by fiir than the originals. The most inter- 
esting parts were played by a young and beautifiil actress in 
Egyptian costume, and the imitative powers she dii5[)layc(l 
were miraculous indeed, and showed a genius eminently fitted 
to explain the unparalleled popularity of fumous actresses. 
She had an audience, nearly as grand almost as that addressed 
by Burke when the accusaUon of Warren Hastings was be- 
gun, but far more appreciative, inasmuch as it consisted main- 
ly of cennoissewrs of both sexes who had for years breathed 
the atmosphere of theatres, and who therefore could detect 
and expose the sligli test fiaw which her utterances and ges- 
tures might show. And besides her movements were narrowly 
watched by a number of celebrated ucti esses, who were looking 
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at every thing slic did with iutensc interest through eyeglasses 
and binoculars. But she was iri every respect eipial to the 
occasion, and acquitted herself so creditably that loud bursts 
of apphiusQ greeted her while she was acting, and prolonged 
cheering was her portion when the curtain finally dropped. 
She evidently played the part of a faithless wife suddenly and 
unexpectedly called to account by a husband generally com- 
plaisant but rendered vigilant by some opportune disclosures, 
and her det<irmination apparently was to compose him by 
means of specious explanations to the sleep so very favoiirablo 
to the accomplishment of her vicious purposes. With this ob- 
ject in view she sung, she walked to and fro, she whispered to 
her maidens, dropped down with a shriek, she wept, she sobbed, 
she appv'.aloii with tears in her eyes and a voice broken by cries 
— in a word she acted so well that the whole thing became a 
reality, and the audience almost forg»)t they wore in a theatre 
looking at a mere play. I could not understand her words, 
but her action was expressive and so life like that I had no 
difiioulty in obtaining an insight into the plot she was engag- 
ed in developing. But what surprized me most of all were 
the oliungos I noticed in her face, the anxiety, the sorrow, the 
depression and the ultimate triumph pictured in it as she 
pa-^sed through the successive stag ‘s of the story she was 
engaged in enlivening or realizing. She however appeared 
in every respect a French lady in Egyptian costume, her ut- 
terances and gestures being regulated by the approved rules 
of highly civilized society, and not marred by the roughness 
and the effects of tine disposition to overdo from which they 
could not possibly'’ have beeu freed if she had been really an 
Egyptian woman. Her genius was undoubtedly great, but, 
exerted as it was in gilding vice, and making that amiable 
winch is in reality loathsome, I could not but look upon it as 
misdirected and misapplied. Apropos of theatres I may point 
out the marked difference betyvecn tho^c at work in Christen- 
dom and those at work in India, Indian theatres, judging from 
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the specimen, so to speak, I recently saw in Calcutta, are not 
very far behind second or third class theatres in Europe and 
America in the beauty of their scenic representations, and 
the astonishing effect of the imitative powers displayed. But 
they seem at first sight to indicate a purer moral atmosphere. 
They bring on the stage characters, which in Europe would be 
laughed at as incongruous with the ideas and associations, to 
which theatres owe their immense popularity. A young wo- 
man personating a faithful wife, and kn'‘oling down on tlio 
stage to offer up prayers to God; — such a character, recently 
brought on the stage in Calcutta, would be consideied a 
inonstrosity in Christendom. When I inentioiied this recently 
to a few young friends, they almost involuntarily exclaimed : — 
Theartre-going people in India breathe a purer moral at- 
mosphere than their brethren in Cliristendoin 1” But the 
'conclusion is scarcely fair, — that, to which the difference no- 
ticed is calculated to bring us, being that grosser ideas ot* 
redigion, ideas which lead the devotee to unite vice with 
devotion, prevail amongst our countrymen, and they in coiise- 
quonoe are not scandalized when they sec sucji things as de- 
votional caruestuess in conjunction with associations fitted to 
demoralize. My little bit of experience in the Opera-house 
in Paris and a Bengalee Theatre in Calcutta has brought me 
to the conclusion that, if the current ideas on which their 
success is basc*d could not bo elevat k1, theat»’es should bo 
discouraged ; and some other sources of amusement resorted 
to. 

Of course I visited the picture galleries of the Louvre aiid 
those of Vorsaille.s, the grandest palace on* the surface of the 
globe. 1 walked through the various halls and apartments 
of the last-named palace along with a recently married conplo 
who were spending their honeymoon at Paris, and the remarks 
they almost involuiitaiily made while passing througli tliem 
amused me not a little. When, for instance, wo entered the 
grand hall called Galerie-des-Glaces, and looked at its polished 
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floor atlornod by rows of marble busts representing the 
worthies of French history, its beautiful walls rendered still 
more beautiful by pictures of prodigious dimensions repre- 
senting some of the bloodiest battles on record, and its root 
profusely decorated and gilded, the gentleman exclaimed — Oh 
it is ger-c-rand! and the lady exclaimed — Oh it is lovely I 
I was determined not to be out-done in eriticisjii, and so I 
called to my aid the adjective ridden to death in America, 
and. oxclMinied — Oh it is elegant! If twenty other persons 
liad made use of twenty otlier expressive adjectives, all these 
put together and in corijunctiou with those w'o were retailing 
could not have adecpiately set forth the grandeur of the 
galleries wliich show the history of France embodied in 
])ictmes and statues, and the state apartments, in one of which 
the king of Prussia was recently proclaimed Emperor of 
Oermany. But what brought back pensive recollections to 
my mind was the sight of the beaut ifnl rooms which are 
pniiited out as om|)hatically those of Mario Antoinette, the 
mifortunato (pieen whose name or memory is embalmed in 
this palace as that of the unfortunate Queen of Scots is in 
Holyroad palace in E^linburgh. The high aerial balcony from 
which she appealed to the mercy of the rnob below with 
her boy in her arms, and appealed in vain, was also pointed 
out to me. The gardens of this palace, the grand fountains 
of which are made to play on particular Sundays and days 
of festivity at a c<j,st on each occasion of about four thousand 
rupees, wo could see very litte indeed of in the fag-end of a 
day, the best portion of which had been spent in its galleries 
and halls. The last thing I did in Paris was to get up to the 
top of the Veudome column, the graceful column elected by 
Napoleon to commemorate some of his victories, and thrown 
down recently by the communists, who in that act showed a 
better appreciation of the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man than the Scotch reformers showed of the spiritual nature 
ol Christian worship when they destroyed the noblest 
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specimens of the arts of painting and sculpture in their 
country. These monuments, monuments raised to comme- 
morate victories, are indeed standing insults to the nati )U3 
humiliated, and standing embodiments of that spirit of self- 
complacency, bray and bluster wliich should be discouraged. 
I was impressed with this idea very powerfully when I stood 
before a group of statuary on one of the broad avenues by 
which the Capital at Wasliington and the gardens attached to 
it are surrounded. TliC group among other things represented 
the South, in the shape of a beautiful female with her hair 
disshevelled and her face buried in her hands, repenting of 
the foul rebellion from which it had been brought back to tlio 
path of loyalty to the Union by thecal l-compiering sword of the 
North, standing by it in the shape of a beautiful female looking 
benignautly at her once proud but also now humbled sister. The 
group of statuary, if I have correctly interpreted it, represents 
or embodies a tie, the South being by no means in the atti- 
tude of penitence in which it is made to appear. The group 
is moreover a standing insult to the South, and is one of those 
almost innumerable statues and monuments raised to com- 
memorate its humiliation, by which the breach between the 
rival members of tlio union is being widened. If the North 
means peace and permanent union, as it doubtless does, lot all 
those signs by which the South is perpetually reminded of its 
folly, defeat and humiliation bo wiped out ; let the past in a 
word be not merely forgiven but forgotten as far as possible. 
But it may be said that this argument pushed to its legitimate 
consequences would lead to the destruction of all records of 
history, — all the memorials so to speak, embodied in narrativo 
and song stereotyped as they in this age can not but be. But 
there is a ditlerence between ioSults hurled at you as soon as 
you cross the Rubicou of your territory and the insults which 
you must consume your midnight oil in order to get an insight 
into. I am no friend of communism. When dissociated from 
all objectionable features, and made, as it were, to stand upon 
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its own legs, it embodies an error of gigantic proportions ; 
but when found in intimate association with atlieisin, pro- 
miscuous intercourse and the utter annihilation of moral dis- 
liuctions, as it was in the case of the French coinmiiuists, the 
most notorious of whom wore shot, as if they were mere pigs 
in an enclosure behind Ycrsailles, it is positively loathsome as 
well as pernicious. But it was, even in the impure atmoS' 
phcrc in which it was elaborated, relieved by one, if not a few 
gO'Ml ideas : and that is the desirability of destroying those 
costly moiiumouts which commemorate the defeat or humilia- 
tion of peoples who ought to be spared the sight so eminently 
fitteil to stir up the gall of tlicir nature by reminding them 
of wl.it they naturally wish to shut their eyes to ! 

My jouiTicy from Fails to Genoa where I spent the inter- 
vening sabbath ^Yas by no means of the most pleasant descrip- 
tion. 1 got into the right train, and I had for my companions 
a French family consisting of a husband and wife belonging 
evidently to what is called the lower middle class, but with 
ample means, and a young F renchman apparently poorer. They 
were ignorant of Fiiglish almost as completely as I was of 
Froncli ; but by moans of signs, gestures and signilicant smiles 
we introduced ourselves to one another, and became friends 
enough to have confidence in one another. The family opened 
their wellstored wallet almost as soon as we left Paris, and 
offered me and the young Frenchman bread and meat and 
wine successively and were evidently sorry when wo both 
thankfully declined their offers. Then they brought out 
some sweet biscuits, and literally compelled us to partake of 
them. This ceremony at once convinced me that they were 
not “ highborn” devotees of stiff formality ; and the exuber- 
ance of genuine good nature depicted on their countenances 
or heaving out of their eyes invited and enlisted my confi- 
dence ; and I felt happy in their company, though unable 
almost to exchange a syllable with them. The day past plea- 
santly away, and the night did not by any means seem inau- 
4 
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spicious ; and so I laid me down in peace and slept. Next 
morniug we found ourselves in Lyons, sallied out and enjoyed 
together a hearty breakfast in the Refreshment rooms, and 
came back to our carriage. The doors were closed, the bell 
rang, and when we were on the eve of bidding farewell to the 
grand station of Lyons, so beautifully situated over a square 
adorned with marble statues on all side.s and a grand fountain 
in the centre, a person passed by uttering a sentence ending 
in the ward “Marseilles.** The man disappeared, and ^he 
train was in motion. Marseilles, — where was I going to ? All ! 
I had been too careless — had forgotten to step out of the train 
and get into another. What was to be done ? I commuiiL 
cated my difficulty by means of signs to my friends in the 
carriage, and they examined my coupons, and urged mo by 
expressive signals to set my mind at rest. When we came to 
the first station after leaving Lyons, the station-master was 
apprized of my mistake ; but he only referred to us to the 
station-master at the next station; and this gentleman, when 
we came to it, ordered my luggage out, conducted me into the 
waiting room, opened his watch, showed mo the hour when the 
return train to Lyons was to arrive, and left me a little more 
composed than I had been for about an hour before my 
speechless interview with him. I sat down or walked to and 
fro, now quailing before the phantoms of fear conjured up by 
my imagination, and now triumphing over all my troubles 
through the mercy of Him to whose unerring guidance I had 
committed myself. A few passengers walked in, and I felt 
a little assured. The train expected came, I stepped in, 
and was once more on my way towardlb Lyons. I have 
the misfortune to believe in “special providences” at a 
time when enlightend science makes God Himself quail 
before the formidable inflexbility of the law; and I ear- 
nestly prayed that 1 might come across on the platform of 
the Lyons station some person, who would speak English, un- 
derstand my case, and snatch me out of my trouble. And 
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the first person I came across when we reached that platform 
was a French minister of the Gospel, one of the many Pro- 
testant Missionaries sent abroad within the borders of France 
by Mr. Macall, whose unrivalled success is one of the moral 
wonders of the age. He could speak English, and we became 
friends as soon as we knew each other. Ho took mo to the 
Station-Master, explained my case, and showed mo the train by 
which I was to go back to Culoz wh(3re I should have availed 
ni}'^elf of the train towards Turin the previous night. His 
conversation was to mo instructive, inasmuch as it gave mo 
an insight into the religious condition of his country, which 
like most of the countries professing Romanism, was recoiling 
from the extreme of superstition towards the extremo of 
rank infidelity; but wdiich under present circumstances was 
perhaps more favourable to the spread of Protestantism than 
it ever had been. This bit of information, however, I was 
prepared for, as I was for what he said regarding the prevail- 
ing desire of France for peace, rest, and what rniglit be self- 
culture. The pric.sts of course were trying to bring back the 
old order of things ; but their eftbrts were not only not backed, 
or rather were opposed by the influential classes as well as by 
the masses of his countrymen. Tlioro is really a rebound 
from Romanism in France, and there is ground for apprehend- 
ing that a leap on her part into the abyss of universal scepti- 
cism may be followed by a revolution, and that the consequence 
of a political convulsion may be the restoration of monarchy 
and Romish supremacy, A truce to thought. I went back 
to the abovemcnljj^oned changing station in the night, passed 
through the Mount Cenis Tunnel early the next morning, 
reached Turin at breakfast time, and after passing through a 
series of tunnels 1:iearly as long as that of Mount Cenis in a 
train as slow as a bullock cart, I reached Genoa in tim even- 
ing, I drove through several of its narrow streets, and took 
shelter in a splendid Hotel, determined to spend the following 
day, which was Sunday, in it. 
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On the following morning I sallied out after breakfast to 
at! end service in the great Cathedral of Genoa, San Lorenzo, 
which I reached after walking through several of its narrow 
streets. I entered this hoary sanctuary, built in tlie twelvetli 
century though often remodelled so as to present a variety of 
rather an odd mixture of stylos within its walls, before the 
comineiiceinont of its grand service. A priest, however, was at 
the time muttering a service on an illuminated altar towards the 
right side of the choir; and a small group of worshipiA3r3 
might be seen gathered before it. I walked round, saw what 
was worth seeing in the building, and sat down in one of the 
two or at the most three small forms reserved for the purpose 
There Avere chairs almost innumerable, but they were heaped, 
up in a corner of the nave; and the man in charge of them 
never brought out one till he had a small copper coin thrust 
into his hand in the shape of a fee. While I remained seated, 
worshippers began to assemble; some however coming in 
through one gate, halting for a few moments, and going out 
through another. The conduct of one of these last struck me 
as particularly strange in a Ohristian land, but such as was 
fitted to roiniud of the varied styles of worship in vogue in 
Hindu temples, and even Alaliomedan mosques. She eime 
ill through one gate with a bar^ket of commodities for sale on 
her head, placed it down, knelt before the illuminated altar 
^lluded to, took up her burden, and walked out thiOiigh an- 
other, — thus finishing her worship in about a couple of 
minutes. The aspect of the place, so full of holy associations, 
was certainly solemnizing, but the countenances of the major- 
ity of the devotees assembled did not indicate much solemnity 
of feeling or devotional earnestness. A few however appeared 
do^'ply engaged in the sacred avocations of the hour, bent 
before chairs paid for and secured, and pouring over the prayer 
book opened before their concentrated gaze. MeanAvhile the 
ofliiciating priests in their gorgeous vestments came in, and 
strains of music, pathetic and sublinio, announced the coin- 
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mcncemeiit of the grand service, which was nothing less than 
High Mass. All the solemn exercises, the changing of vest- 
nients, the muttering of prayers, the ringing of bolls, the 
goiuiflcxtiona, the paternosters were gone through with duo 
formality; and then began the ceremony of taking round the 
host iu a procession. A large company of young priests lu 
white surplices came out in order with lighted candles in their 
liands and stood ready for the signal to march round on one 
of* the aisles. A grand canopy was held aloft by four priests 
before tlie door of the choir, and a priest approached the altar 
with a large gold-embroidered crimson umbrella. The presi- 
dent Bishop came under the shade of this umbrella with the 
Host held up by both his hands, walked to the door, and stood 
under the uplifted canopy. The jiriests holding up the canopy 
then moved towards the long column of young priests standing 
on the aisle with lighted candles. And now the grand pro- 
cession began to move slowly, cheered on, so to speak, by a 
grand song of triumph raised by the young priests iu white 
surplices. It \vent round the nave, and, as the worshippers saw 
it, they knelt down before the host thus paraded. It was 
imloed sickening to see the spiritual worship of Christianity 
converted into such a mummery. But tlicre is danger on the 
other side, danger in making it too spiritual to suit the 
masses of mankind, who cannot grasp spiritual ideas excepting 
through the medium of symbols fitted to make an impression 
upon the senses. What Church can stand up and say that it 
holds up an even balance between the excess and the defect 
of symbolism in^its forms of worship ! 

A night’s journey in a railway carriage brought me from 
Genoa to Romo. While travelling in Italy, and perambulat- 
ing its capital, '! noticed many things, which convinced me 
that I was approaching home. The villages I noticed seemed, 
like Indian villages, abodes of crushing poverty in conjunction 
with squalor and filth, though surrounded each by broad tracts 
of exceedingly fertile land ; the cities, magnificent indeed in 
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some of tlieir aspects, but intersected by narrow roads as a 
rule, and built moreover, like our own, on plans which may 
justly be characterized as antiquated ; and the country itself- 
full of the dire consequences of the centuries of misrule gone 
by, and of the incubus of ignorance and siipcrslition from 
which it has yet to be freed entirely. I could not see the sights 
of Rome, ranging, so to speak, between mwjnificenl ruins and 
magnificent buildings in perfectly good order, between the 
reliques of ancient and the results of modern civilization 
without being reminded of Delhi, which embodies almost the 
entire history of India in its stupendous array of structures, 
and oven more stupendous array cf ruins. What a contrast 
between America which has no ruins and Italy which through 
its dilapidated castles, broken arches, shattered pillars, ruined 
baths, and scarcely discernible acqneducts leads the mind back, 
across the charm of ages, to the time when the greatest 
empire of antiquity was passing through tho zenith of its 
prosperity and glory; and which moreover embodies the his- 
tory of the early growth and development of our religion in 
tens of thousands of monuments and engravings ’concealed 
within the bowels of mother earth! “In one respect your 
country is inferior to the more ancient countries of Europe’* 
your country has no ruins — said a European gentleman to an 
American. The American promptly replied — “ We dout be- 
lieve in ruins, or we would build them !’* But does not Delhi 
in this respect beat Rome ? Do not some of its ruins, tliose 
cbestering around the Kootub lead the mind back to an age 
earlier even than that indicated by the mqst ancient of the 
ruins of Rome ? Nor are the magnificent balls of Delhi unfit 
to be compared to some at least of the cathedrals and halls of 
Rome. But hero the comparison must end. A building like 
St. Peter’s, within which one stands awe-struck as one docs 
in a valley surrounded by mountains of Himalayan height and 
Himalayan proportions, India has yet to see ; while we have 
nothing fit to be placed side by side with the museums an l 
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pietnre-gallcrics of small Italian cities, not to mention the 
museum and picture-galleries of the Vatican. 

It would be simply absurd on my part to attempt a descrip- 
tion of what I saw in Rome. The greatest moral-painters the 
worl<l ever saw have failed to do justice to its sights, and the 
best thing a gossip-monger like myself can do is to leave them 
to themselves, and pass into tho region of gossip at once, 
Wliat good do the great Cathedrals of Rome do ? They arc 
certainly made much of by strangers, and strangers have their 
very best feelings stirred up by their grandeur, proportions and 
decorations. But by the people of Rome, they are neglected^ 
utterly neglected. I attended a service in St Peter's, held in 
one of tho side chapels, and I was surprised to find that tho 
priests eugaged in conducting the service were about five 
times as numerous as the worshippers were assembled to pro- 
fit by it. The few who were assembled were engaged in 
ciiatting ami laughing during its continuance, and did not 
nanifost the slightest degree of seriousness till the presiding 
Bishop lifted up the host. Then they all knelt down for a 
moment, and rcassuinod their attitude of supreme indifference 
and carehvssuess. Two of them, both females, then took it 
into their heads to go through the ceremony of kissing tho 
foot of St Peter, or rather tho bronze statue of Peter towards 
tho right side of the altar ; and the careless way in which they 
finished it took me by surprize. They went laughing and 
chatting towards the statue, and then one of them approached 
it, brought out her handkerchief, wiped the foot reserved for 
the homage, kissed it, and came back laughing. The other 
went through tlfc operation precisely in the same way, and 
they both moved for the door chatting and laughing as they 
would have don«? if they had been walking out of a theatre* 
I had noticed solitary cases of earnest devotion in Notre Dame 
and in the cathedral of Genoa ; but it was my misfortune per- 
haps that I did not see a single instance of a man or woman 
devoutly engaged in prayer and meditation in the superb 
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cathedrals of Rome ! Nowhere is Romanism more thoroughly 
disliked than in Rome, as its recent disturbances indubitably 
prove. The same conclusion is arrived at when we notice the 
indifference with which they pass by the great productions of 
art on which the concentrated gaze of strangers is fastened, 
sometimes for hours. As I passed througli the narrow street 
of Rome I could not but linger before the sacred pictures hang- 
ing within and without the shops skirting them, imitations o 
some of the choicest productions of the art of painting; and 
when for the first time I saw in a shop a picture of Christ with 
the crown of thorns on His head, and blood marks on his tem- 
ple and face, I wept. But the Italian, not only passes by them 
un-shedding, but practises his multifarious tricks amid all the 
holy associations they are so eminently fitted to conjure up ; — he 
lies and cheats, flirts and jilts under the tears of Carlo Dolcis 
Mater Dolorosa^ i\\Q uplifted, heavenwards gaze of Murillo's 
Mary Magdalene, the inimitable beauty of llaphael's Madon- 
na del Sala, and the uuiitberable severity of Michael Angelo's 
Day of Jivdgment But he is not alone in such indifference 
and wickedness. How often do we read the chajJters of the 
New Testament in which the crucifixion of tlie Saviour is gra- 
phically related with perfect indifferanco and apathy ; and 
how often do we sin in thought, if not in deed, with the 
glorious array of scripture facts and scripture truths shining 
before us ! The difference between him and the Trotestaut 
lies perhaps in this — ^he tries like the Hindu to' combine devo- 
tion with practices of an immoral character ; while the Pro- 
testant, though conscious of spiritual aberrations, looks upon 
and flees frem such a heterogeneous combination as an insult 
to God, vestiges inuumorable may be seen in Romo fitted to 
bring one to the conclusion that Romanism is rotten to the 
very core. But why is not an attempt made to reform it ? Are 
there not priests enough in Home to commence and vigorous- 
ly push forward the needed reform ? No place on the sur- 
face of tlie globe harbours so many orders of priests in such 
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varieties of cosiumos as the eternal city, within the precincts 
of which you cannot spend half a day without seeing bands of 
priests, in black, blue, and red vestments, passing in endless 
succession before you. But the reform must hrst, like 
cliarity, begin at home, in the sacerdotal colleges of the great 
; and when these have been thoroughly weeded and pruned, 
a healthy influence may emanate from them, and electrify the 
body now lying as a dead corpse, a mass of corruption and 
rottenness. We arc C( rtainly not compelled to say of Romo 
what wc may be proved to say of theatres. Theatres are not 
susceptible of improvement; nay theatres tend by necessity to 
demoralization, and therefore they ought to be entirely 
suppressed; — such is tlio argiiineut broiight forward by 
many good people in favor of the entire suppression of 
tlujiitiical amusements of all sorts. But a similar argu- 
ment against Romanism will not do. Though corrupt 
to the very core, wo dare not represent it as irreclaim- 
able ; and we cortaiuly have no s^unputliy with the species 
of spiritual vaudalisin which would cheerfully give the 
best cathedrals of the world to Antichrist. Wo look forward 
to the day when Rome will be thoroughly •reformed ; and St. 
Peter’s will be to Ohristeiidom what the ttunple of Jerusalem 
was to Jewry. Romanism has an advantage which Protes!- 
aniism has not, a centre of union, a grand temple to which 
all its scattered branches all the world over look with the at- 
tachment, tlie reverence, the honie-feeliiifjj so to speak with 
which the Jewish communities scattered all over the Roman 
Empire in the time of Christ looked t » their beloved temple 
at Jerusalem. Bift the day is not distant when the different 
sections of Protestantism, united into a homogeneous whole, 
will merge in Romanism reformed ; and the Christian worhl, 
or the whole world Christianised will look to St. Peter’s 
Cathedral as its ceiitre, if in the meantime a grander Cathe- 
dral is not built in Jcrusalein on the site, if that is discover- 
able, of the temple destroyed by Titus ! 
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A word about Mariolatry, and I shall have done. That 
there is such a thing as the adoration of Mary, as well as tho 
invocation of saints, in the Romish Church, cannot bo denied 
though perhaps the evil Is not so generally spread among edu- 
cated Roman Catholics as is imagined by Protestants. Nor 
should wc wonder at its prevalence among the unthinking 
masses who profess Catholicism, but know little or nothing 
about its vital principles. Mariolatry has been connected by 
some writers with chivalry as an effect is connected withits 
cause. Chivalry was a sort of woman-worship, and some of 
its by no means unamiablc principles may be seen enshrined 
in the worship of the virgin-mother prevalent in popish coun- 
tries. But Mariolatry ought to be traced to a cause nioro 
universal than chivalry, a principle co-extensivc with the 
entire habitable globe. And that is the universal tendency 
among men to recognise a female principle in the Divinity, 
to look for a mother as well as a father in heaven. The 
Hindus have do’ue so for countless ages, and the goddesses 
worshipped by them now arc but tlie successors* of those 
worshipped by them in by-gone times. But what a contrast 
between the ideas and principles symbolized by them and those 
enshrined in Mariolatry. These goddesses like the goddesses 
who have been worshipped in all heatlicn countries since the 
beginning of days, are either monsters of vice or monsters 
of ferocity. Even in the case of the goddesses v. orsliij^ped 
in ancient Greece, which were represented by marble statues 
of excpiisite proportion, physical beauty was marred by moral 
ugliness, and the scriptural idea of a whited sepulchre, the 
exterior attractive but the interior full of rottenness, is 
conjured up as soon as we think of them. It is only in Ro- 
man Catholic countries that we find a goddess who unites 
in herself the perfection of moral with physical beauty, a 
goddess who is not merely a paragon of internal loveliness 
but a model of grace, purity and tenderness. What a con- 
trast between the statues of Venus and those of virgin Mary 
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eoen in Rome! Those are calculated to stir up some of the 
vilest passions of the human heart, while these arc eminently 
fitted to stimulate some of its noblest emotions! Even in 
degenerate Christianity, or Ohriatianity neutralised by the 
formality and superstition borrowed from heathenism, we see 
what is calculated to set forth its infinite superiority over all 
other forms of faith! 

Ram Chandra Bose. 

REALITIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

VI. — The Fiohtino Zemindars. Shaharad. 

The name of Kooer Sing became well known to BritLli 
readers in connection with the Mutiny of 1857. It was fa- 
mous in India cvcmi before tiiat period as that of a very 
tuibulout zemindar of Shahabad who gave no end of trouble 
to the district authorities. He was always fighting and quar- 
relling, and not unfrccpiently with his own relations, among 
whom was a lady named Utchraj Kowar, the widow of his 
brother Rajputtco Sing, who was quite as pugnacious as him- 
self. The bitterness and hatred with which these disputes 
were carried on were not confined to the belligerent principals, 
but extended even to their servants and attaches, and very 
often those fought with each other of their own accord, 
without the knowledge of their masters and without any 
especial cause of quarrel whatever. 

It was on the eve of the Mohurrum that a party of Utchraj 
Ko war's servants wore disporting themsolves near a tank in 
the Village of Jugdespore, with their arms lying scattered 
on its banks. They had remained nearly three hours on 
the spot when word was brought to them that a party of 
Kooer Sing's servants was approaching that way. 

How strong arc they ? asked the leader of Utchraj Ko- 
war s party of his scout. 
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‘‘I think they outnumber us,” answered the boy. ‘‘But 
there is no time now to avoid thorn ; they will soon be here." 

“ Tis well,” said the chief; “I dont want to avoid them. 
Take to your arms, my bretliren, and be ready for action.” 

Every thing was put in order at once, nor too early either, 
for they had scarcely finished arming when Kooer Sing's 
party was in sight. 

“ What are you doing Iierc on my master s land ?” asked 
Bhujdon Ojah, the leader of the new comers in a peremptory 
tone. 

“You lie!” replied Bussawan Tewary, the leader of the 
party addressed. “ This land duos not belong to thy master, 
but to thy master's sister-in-law, and it is thy party that has 
no business here. 

“Ha! Questioncst tliou our right in Jiigdcspore ? At them, 
friends ; for that doubt, if for nothing else, they owo us a 
severe reckoning.” 

A savage figlit ensued, the combatants on botli sides yelling 
and rending the air with their cries. The lady’s parly however, 
being much weaker than the other, was evenlually defeated, 
two of them being killed and throe severely wounded, 
while of Kooer Sings party the leader only was wounded, 
of which wound he subsequently died. 

It was very difficult to trace out the offenders and capture 
them, as the whole district of Shahabad had a mortal fear of 
Kooer Sing and his relatives, and not one would come forward 
to preach against them. The Police lost no time on tlie in- 
quiry, but were often obliged to relinquish the pursuit, on 
either being baffled in the search, or thrown on a ditfcreiit scent. 
Working under such disadvantages the progress in gettiiig on 
with tlie case was very slow, and only so far satisfactory that 
a few of the culprits were apprehended, but not all of them 
together. They were brought to trial as each was captured, 
and one of the first placed on trial was Treebhuwan Sing, the 
most active fighter on Kooer Sings side. 
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Nothing is more painful than uncertainty, and for sometime 
Treebluiwan's case was made uncertain by the character of 
the evidence the Police were able to procure against him. 
The first plea set up on the prisoner s behalf was that of an 
alibi ; but this did not stand, as the witnesses affirmed, though 
in a hesitating manner, that they had seen him on the spot 
during the fight, and had recognised him. It was then urged 
that even if he was present be did not take part in the affray. 
Tliis completely bewildered the witnesses. 

Was ho armed ?” 

“ Yes, Sir. lie had a sword in his hand/’ 

“ Had he drawn it out of the scabbard, or was it unopened ?’* 

“ He had an open sword in his hand.” 

Be not afraid. Say distinctly if you saw him using the 
sword in the fight.’* 

“ We saw him with the sword in haiul, but did not see him 
use it.” 

The prisoner drew a long breath in relief ; he thought that 
the case against him had now completely broken down. Un- 
fortunately tlie court held that a man present in an affray 
with an open sword in his hand was not likely to have been 
a disinterested party, and this inference waS confirmed by his 
being immediately after recognised by one of the wounded 
men as the person who had attacked and struck him down, 

“ Tlioy are surely not going to convict me on such evidence 
as that !” exclaimed Treeblmwau. “ Why the man was in 
such a funk at the time that ho could not possibly have recog- 
nised me or any body else had he four eyes instead of two.” 

How do you come to know his state so well if you were 
not assailing him ?” 

The Court held the evidence sufficient for conviction, and 
sentenced the prisoner to seven years’ imprisonment, with 
labour and irons. 
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VII.— Zealot ok Saint. 

Hurry Thakoor was a Brahmaa of Chittagong who had 
divine service at his house every day, before an idol named 
Malidmdyd. The service was paying, for the congregation was 
never insufficient, and no one who joined the gathering failed 
to pay down a trifle before the altar. The service consisted 
of the usual poojah rendered to the idol, followed by religious 
lectures and instructions, which were occasionally accompanied 
by singing and chanting. The bell attached to the ho«se 
had a particularly sweet sound, and it was generally observed 
that many of the worshippers were drawn to the place only 
by its musical tinklings. 

In another part of the town dwelt a Mahomedan named 
Moonshee Tiikce, who enjoyed tlie reputation of great sane- 
tity, and was much venerated by his co-religionists. But 
unfortunately he was a zealot, and his antipathy for idols was 
BO great that he could hardly control his temper in their 
presence. As a rule however his infirmity was not much 
exercised, for he seldom stirred out of doors, and when he did 
BO it was usually for the purpose of strolling •through the 
Mahomedan, not the Hindu, part of the town. 

One day Tiikee fiad occasion to go further than was his 
wont, and was obliged to pass Hurry Thakoor s door. 

“ I wonder why there is such a crowd in this place to-day ?’* 
asked he of another Mahomeda i who was passing by. 

“ Oh Sir ! the house is crowded in this manner every day. 
The Hindus have got an idol here named Mahdmdyd, or the 
wife of God, and they gather in large numbers daily to wor- 
ship her. Wont you walk in, Sir, to see the idol V* 

“ No, I wont I do not want to pollute my eyes by seeing it. 
I should rather sit out here by the roadside, to save if I can 
some of the heathen dogs from final destruction.” 

He accordingly took his seat by the roadside, and kept 
calling upon the Hindus to desist from entering the house to 
worship an idol ; but they ol course paid no heed to him. 
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“ The wa)^ to Hell is always densely crowded/* muttered ha 
to himself ; but I shall see if I cannot close this one door 
at least.** 

Tukee passed the Brahman’s house again the next day, 
though he had no particular occasion to do so. He was in fact 
dragged thither by his temper, and seeing the same sight as 
before he became so incensed that he lost all mastery over 
himself. 

“ Trust me Mahdmayd that thy reign is over,** said he 
defiantly as if addressing the idol, after which he suddenly 
disappoaiod from the spot,- trembling in wrath. He went to 
mature his plans of violence, and getting together some four 
or five biidnidi^hes to assist him, came back to the place after 
night-fall, broke into the house, and attacked the idol fiercely 
wiili a pole-axe. 

Look out you Brahman dog,” he exclaimed, “and seo 
wliab licis become of youi goddess;” and when one of tho 
family came out to meet him, he struck him with the handle 
of tlie axe, which compelled him to retire. The alarm being 
now given several others came to the spot in haste, and among 
them Hurry Thakoor himself; but, seeing that Tukee/s vio- 
lence had subsided, the family decided on taking legal 
measures against him for the desecration he had committed, 
ami refrained from ill-treating him. 

“ Let us go straight to the thannah,” said Hurry Thakoor, 
as he collected his witnesses the next morning. We will 
make the infidel pay a heavy bill for the mischief he has done ;** 
and tljcy did start together towards the thannah. They had 
not gone beyond* a few paces however before they met with 
Tukee in a shed, sitting before a fire, and Hurry Thakoor 
took it into his head to offer him a lecture there on the out*^ 
rage he had perpetrated. 

“ Speakest thou to me, dog, in that tlireatening tone ? I have 
demolished thy idol with this pole-axe. What is to prevent 
me from demolisliing the idol-owner also ?” Saying this he 
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rushed upon the Brahman with his axe, which was however 
wrested from him by the companions of the Brahman. But 
the Mahomedan by-standers now remonstrated. Tukee had 
not sought for the Hindus, they said. Why then, did the 
Hindus come to him to renew the quarrel of the previous 
night ? If they had any complaints to make, the road to the 
thonnah was open to them ; but they had no right to hunt 
Tukee to disarm him. 

“ We did not seek him,” answered Hurry Thakoor, “ to je- 
new the quarrel. Meeting with him on our way forwards we 
only wished to remonstrate Avith him for what ho had done. 
As for his pole-axe, here it is. Only we .shan’t allow him to 
use it again.st us in a passion, as ho threatened even now.” 
Saying this he returned the axe to the Moonshoo. 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Tukee, “ am I armed again, and shall it 
be to no purpose / Here is fire enough to light a pyre for all 
the heathens, and shall I not do it when I have the axe with 
one to guard against any interference ?” And taking a lighted 
Avisp of straw in his hand he ran out towards the Brahman’s 
house, and fired it and the adjacent houses •successively, in 
different places. Ho then ran frantically around the houses 
brandishing the axe* in his hand, and threatening to strike 
down any one who should attempt to extinguish the fire. 

The vehemence of the zealot filled the bye-standers Avith, 
fear, and no one Avas bold enough to beard him and put out 
the fire. The consequence Avas that all the houses were burnt 
down, and there was much loss of property ; but the inmates 
of the houses succeeded in escaping out of them. The pole- 
axe was eventually wrenched from the grasp bf the Moonshee 
by the police, by whom he Avas arrested ; and, being convicted 
of outrage and arson, he was sentenced to seven years’ impri- 
sonment in the Alipore Jail. 
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Who can closcribo tho pleasurable emotions with which wo, 
after emerging from the frightful storm which had made life 
itself insupportable to us ii> the Bay of Biscay, we strained 
our optic nerves to see tho Light-houso of Mohant near tho 
French coast. The white tower and the hilly coast appeared 
before tho shades of night fell upon us, and made further 
discoveries impossible. We walked upon tho Deck as long as 
wo could, having been deprived of the privilege for about 
three days past, and retired with tho exulting assurance that 
on the following morning our journey was to bo over, for the 
time being at least. Wo rested well, making amends for the 
two or three bad nights wo had had, and got up early ou 
tho morning, made ourselves presentable, and appeared ou the 
deck. " There is Portland, the English coast 1” — that was tho 
first salutation, *M3ood morning” indeed ! All was astir with- 
in the vessel. The crew were bringing out the bag and bag- 
gage, and tho passengers were moving to and fro in quest 
of their trunks and boxes. Then beg^n the toilette business 
of the ladies who were determined to appear in their best 
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dresses, and that of gentlemen who did not believe in being 
left behind by their “ sweeter dears” oven in personal adorn* 
ments. By the time these agreeable operations wore over, 
the breakfast was served ; and very hasty meal was all we 
cared to have. When it was over, the sight on the decks was 
glorious indeed ! They, the quarter deck and the lower ones, 
were ablaze with gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen whoso 
eyes were fixed on the lovely hills of the country which was 
their own. The weather was fair, tho sea calm, and Uio 
vessel careered majestically on its smooth surface. By and 
bye the needles, two pointed rocks detached as it wore by 
a strong current from tho dale of Wight and England proper 
appeared : and tho steamer splashed through them. What a 
lovely scene burst on our view ! We moved on in high spirits 
between two ranges of hills covered with fresh grass, crowned 
with clumps of giant trees, with houses gleaning through their 
rich foliage, and old fashioned English castles ready as it 
were to extend their protection to us. “The Old country is 
smiling upqn us,” exclaimed a gentleman who was one of the 
best informed and most mannerly on our side * of the deck. 
"It always smiles upon its childreu”>«-8aid his better half, a 
lady oot likely in thia world to forget her position as an Eng* 
glish woman, albeit of the lower middle class. I was not un* 
affected 1^ the inspiration of the moment, Thoughts broad 
and expansive took possession of my mind, and feelings 
unselfish and generous glowed within my heart, The great 
events of England’s history rushed back to my mind unhid* 
den, and I felt proud that I was a unit, albeit poor and 
miserablo, of the aggregate population of an empire on which 
the sou never sots, Bnt the dark spots of English history 
also eame bock to my mind, and I almost spontaneously ex^ 
p.laimed s**^" a great nation Hke a great man is after all a heap 
of inconsistenoy and fbUjFi nod is moreover fated to remain 
such till the end of the chapter !” The vessel moved on slowly 
and wajestleally, legardless of the throngs of recollections. 
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some dark and pensive, and some bright and ebeerful, which 
were agitating the bosoms of its inmates. The grand harbour 
of Southampton appeared with its forest of vessels, its spark* 
ling waters and its high embankment, and steam launches 
moved to and fro to tako the passengers ashore. As to ap- 
proached the lofty embankments, wo saw crowds of porters, 
backmou and operatives looking at us with intense interest, 
and not a few ladies and gentlemen who had come to welcomo 
thfir returning relations on board our launch. "The shore 
was reached, greetings wore exchanged, tears of joy and sor- 
row — alas! no joy in this world unmixed with sorrow, were 
shed, and the passengers dispersed, leaving me a stranger ih 
a strange land to shift as well as I Could. My first anxiety 
was to get my luggage out of the custom house, and this was 
no small affair, as I had to spend several hours in tho sitting 
room before I could once more call my trunk my own. I en- 
gaged a porter, who placed my heavy trunk on a wheelbarrow, 
and walked slowly towards the Railway station,— after of 
course having paid the toll demanded at what might bo 
called tho outer gate. My thoughts, as I moved on, were by 
no means of the most cheerful stamp. Where was I to go ? 
I might bo robbed in a hotel, might be robbed on the way, 
might be robbed by the porter, my companion and guide. If 
a ruffian should assault me, where was I to look for protection. 
A Bengalee of right orthodox typo, the idea of defending 
myself by a right use of the weapons of defence nature has 
furnished mo with never for a moment Crossed my mind ; 
while being a homeless wanderer, vagabond if you please, dear 
reader, I Could ndt think of retreating homowards, protesting 
all the way that if I was once more beaten I would fall upon 
the aggressor like a lion J The world is in a natural condi- 
tion — ^says the optmist. There is no harm, ih smoking said 
one — only smoking leads to drinking, drinking to intoxication, 
intoxication to indigestioij, indigestion to dyspepsia, dys- 
pepsia to consumption and Consumption to death, that is all ! 
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The world is in a natural condition, only when you are in a 
strange land, you are in constant fear of being overreached, 
cheated, led astray, assaulted, murdered and thrown into a 
ditch — that is all 1 I reached the station, but I was informed 
that I could not start for London except at a very unseasonable 
hour in the night — the day trains for the mctropols having all 
left. What was I to do ? This was the puzzling question— 
but the solution came in the shape of a respectful porter, wlio 
advised me to stop in one of the hotels ou the other side of 
the street, assuring me that my illustrious countrymen, Dr. 

. had spent a night or some days — I don’t remember 

which in it. 

I must interrupt the thread of my narrative to give some 

account of this august personage. Dr. the champion 

of Calcutta Theism in America. I had the honor of seeing 
him at America and of getting moreover an insight into his 
antecedents. These had by no means been immacnlalc. Ho 
had professed Christianity and got into a Theological Semi- 
nary through the kindness of a Missionary secretary, liad been 
expelled therefrom or proved a runaway, had. been proved 
guilty of and punislicd for bigamy in Canada, had been leap- 
ing from place to place in various disguises since his release 
from imprisonment, and was lecturing on Indian Theism in the 
streets, the doors of respectable halls being closed against him, 
when I had the privilege of being graciously invited to see his 
wife at , an honor I felt compelled, as I had a charac- 

ter to maintain, to declino. Our ’Brahmo friends have been 
deceived by him, as hosts of good men in America, and they 
will feel obliged for particulars fitted to undeooive them. The 
man, a notive of Madras, called himself a Doctor, and was 
earning his livelihood mainly by j>ractising as such. Of course 
when I walked into the hotel aforementioned I knew nothing 
about him. At the door of my first resting-place in England, 
a girl sumptuously dressed, with her hair cut in the most 
fuiihiouable style appeared, and most courteously welcomed me 
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in. When I looked at her dress and adornments, and when 
moreover her conversation displayed manners which might be 
called lady-like, I was tempted to mistake her for a lady of 
rank, perhaps a Lieutenant-Governor’s daughter and to ad- 
dress her as such. But I ‘‘ rose to the occasion,” and asked 
her to show mo into a room, and have a little supper prepar- 
ed for me, " What will you have for supper ?” — was her ques- 
tion indisputably legitimate. I hesitated, believing that my 
jii)^wcr was sure to bewray me ; she however came to the res- 
cue by putting another — “ will you have a chop ?” If you 
])Iease” — was my emphatic reply. W^ithin a few minutes my 
order was executed, and a nico chop with a loaf, some butter, 
a cruet and etceteras, was placed on the table in the coffec- 
100711. I finished my supper iu a short time, and walked out 
to see the city of Southampton. Here I had a foretaste of the 
onjoyinont I was to secure to myself by looking at the innu- 
merable vestiges of good taste and refinement accumulated in 
the great cities of the civilized world, the polish or elegance 
noticeable in the system of streets, the ranges of tho over- 
hanging housevS, tho garniture of tho shops, and the faces and 
dresses of tho pedestrians on tho side-walks, or of the more 
fortunate occupants of tho equipages oil tho middle paths. 
And here I had a bit of experience which was to prove to mo 
a safe-guard against one kind of molestation. Most unfortu- 
nately 1 left the royal highway, and entered a lane, and walk- 
ed on for a few minutes. Nothing of any consequence occur- 
red till I began retracing my steps ; but when this process 
was fairly iu progress, I found myself surrounded by a troop 
of urchins, some 8f whom took hold of my hands, crying “ Jacky 
shake hands!” “Jacky shake hands,” I found myself in a 
mess ; but I nnwed on majestically shaking hands right and 
left, and breathed freely when I walked out of tho infernal 
lane. But how — tho reader will ask — did this bit of experi- 
ence prove a safe-guard to me against ono species of annoy- 
ance ? A little schoolboy wrote an essay on pins, and, among 
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other good thinga done by thenii he affirmed that they had 
EStved hundreds of lives ! How ?~the teacher enquired. "By 
not eating them^’'<»^tfae clever little pupil replied. I was saved 
from that sort of annoyance by never entering into a lane in 
the great cities I visited in Christendom, and by showing an 
extra amount of tespect to little boys and girls ! I had also 
the misfortune to lose my way, but being directed by agentlo- 
man and a police-^officer I returned to my hotel, within tho 
parlour of which the young girl alluded to and a lot of gi^ls, 
much younger than she,^ were engaged in singing love-songs 
with the help of a piano. They showed a disposition to ask 
me to enjoy the dittied-«d)ut I knew my vocation, and so I 
asked if they would enfertaiu me with one or two of 
Mr. Sankey’s hymns« They obliged-^as their object was gain. 
The way, however, in which they sang two or three Of tl e^o 
welbknown hymns showed that they were not quite up to tho 
mark in the trade of psalm-siDging. However ihy object was 
gained, and, intreduoing myself as a preacher of tho Gosjx)!, I 
asked them to kneel down and join me in prayer. They did 
and, though some of them while going through the operation 
laughed at fny oddity, I conducted ray first family service in a 
Christian country with a heart foil of thankfulness and joy. 
Observe tlmt if the painty had not been a party of girls, they 
would not have been so pliant ; as in America on a subsequent 
occasion I was not allowed to go on by a hotel-k .eper of the 
rougher sex, I retired into my room, thanked my loving Sa- 
viour on my knees agaiin and again for my deliverance from 
the perils of the sea, and fell asleep believing that a power 
mightier than that of the Queen was my protector. 

I got up early the nei^ morning, washed and walked out to 
find every body asleep as if "at dead of night” and the doors 
&8t closed. 1 looked^ out through the window casement,, and 
the fog and the dri2szliiig. outside convinced me that I was in a 
country whore early rising was rare, and what we here call 
morning walk an imposfi^ility^ I returned into my room, and 
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kept myself profitably engaged till some stir iu the household 
convinced me that the sleepers were up, I had a cup of tea 
nnd some breakfast, went to the station, took a third-class 
ticket to Loudon, and sat down ou a Cushioned seat in a third 
class carriage, decidedly better furnished than corresponding 
carriages are in this country. I thought that passengers, spe-^ 
daily ladies, would shun mo as a venomous reptile as their 
sisters here do, and leavo me sole occupant of ray compart- 
mejit, and consequently “monarch of all I surveyed.” But I 
was, I must say agreeably, surprised when I saw lady after 
lady walking in, and planting themselves on all sides, right’ 
loft and front. When all were seated, an officer came to check 
the tickets. I was flurried, could not lay my hand on my 
ticket, and expected to be dragged out as under similar cir- 
cumstances I would have been iu my own country. But rail-» 
way officers have to be courteous there, and the person I had 
to deal with simply said that I would have difficulty in London 
if the ticket was really lost, The ticket however was found 
afier all and shown, and the train started. The scenery out- 
side and the conversation iusido were both of tho most agree- 
able type. We rattled on at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
through smiling fields, along green meadows, by beautiful 
sheets of crystal water, and under the shade of picturesque bills 
crowned with lovely woods. The month was the iaconatant» 
fitful, capricious month of April, and the season was the be- 
ginning of spring, Thq fields were covered with green, 
the trees were putting forth their fresh leaves, and nature 
appeared clad in all the beauty of budding youth. How 
dreary the winter liad been was shown by the ghastly naked- 
ness of the varieties of trees on which lovely spring had not 
yet displayed, or^ had but slightly displayed its renovating 
power. How happy was I to be in a position to form some 
idea by personal experience of the contrast between tho 
dreariness of an English winter and the loveliness of an 
English spring, as well as to see with my eyes the varieties of 
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trees and plants of which I had only read ! Here and there 
an English village or an English town appeared to rear its 
head above smiling fields and rapid streams, wliilo the Re- 
freshment rooms in a few of the stations showed an amount 
of neatness and polish to which nothing in the country affords 
a parallel. The picturesqtie scenery through which we passed 
was a source of inexpressible delight to mo ; — and such more- 
over was the conversation of my fellow travellers. They were 
evidently representatives of the lower middle, if not of the 
artizau classes ; but the measure of intelligence they showed 
took me by surprise. The topic of their talk was the all- 
engrossing topic of the hour, the elections. It was my good 
fortune to see England’shaken to its centre by general Parlia- 
mentary election, as it was to see America convulsed by a 
Presidential election. My companions, who by the way, were 
all females and who seeing me thinly clad gave mo a scat in 
the very midst of them, were evidently agitated, so much so 
that they could not for a moment conceal their political sym- 
pathies. They were liberals, and liberals of the most radical 
school, a fact shown not merely by the tenor of their con- 
versation, but also b^ the papers they had with them. One of 
these by the way had an article headed by these words written 
in broad characters, — Dizzy, Disorder, Disaster and Destruc- 
tion and the owner of that paper a girl of about eighteen, 
seemed the staunchest of these all. They had an animated 
talk in the course of which they denounced the Tory Govern- 
ment about to be brought to a close most vehemently, and did 
not, I am sorry to add, spare even Her Majesty, the Queen, 
whose absence from England at the time, occasioned as they 
imagined by her conservative leanings, they had the audacity 
to repru^ent as an unworthy stratagem. Of course they de- 
nounced the Afghan and Zulu buriness, and seemed not to 
find words to express their abhorrence of the Pro-Tiukcy 
leanings of the political clique, the members of which they 
did not scruple to represent as opposed to morality and reli- 
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gion ia general, as well as to England's true greatness. They 
admitted that there were some Tories or Conservatives in their 
ranks; but they alleged the desire of such to appear abovo 
their rank in society as the true secret of their conservatism. 
Is not this the secret of the almost all pervading cousorvatisiu 
in the official ranks in India ? From them I heard that the 
country had declared against the iniquitous policy of the 
conservatives, and brought their leader, who appeared in a 
caiWioon in Punch seated in a chair, full of anxiety, yet unable 
to decide the question — To bo or not to be, to a 'decision. 
The great heart of England always beats in unison witli truth, 
honesty and justice ; and woo be to the chief who in England 
pursues a policy of spoliation even iindor tlic fair name of 
scientific boundary. The great heart of England cried Mercy, 
when the excited press of India breathed out threatening and 
slaughter, not against the mutineers o' - , . but against its iu- 
noceut millions. The great heart of Eii^: i:. 1 expressed its 
deep sympathy for the North, when a political faction c^diiced 
tlicir purpose to rocogniise the South, then represented by a 
coMfLdcration which was justly denounced as a confe deration 
against justice and humanity. The great heart of England 
sympathized with the oppressed Christ ians in Turkey when 
they rose en masse to shake off the oppressive and galling 
yoke of the Sultan. And the abhorrence it expressed for the 
underhand, tortuous policy of a statesman who wished to 
build the fabric of England's greatness and his own on naked 
falsehood and wanton aggression, can not be measured. The 
elections then in progress showed England's greatness and the 
contemptible littleness of the party then in power. I reach- 
ed London, shook hands with my intelligent fellow-travellers, 
stepped into a cab) and got into a house, of which more will 
have to be said by and bye, iu time to have a good dinner. 

After dinner I spent about six hours in walking through 
the streets of this great city, giving of course rest to ray 
wearied legs occasionally by getting into street cars, and once 
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stepping into a steam-vessel and enjoying an inner-trip on the 
bosom of the Thames. I walked along one of the broad 
streets in East London, approached the Exchange where I 
halted a little to have a view of the suiToiinding buildings and 
also of the grand statue of the iron Duke iu front, then 
passed on having the famous Leadcnhall streets towards the 
left and the Fleet 'street, the streets of Editors towards the 
right, entered the iKirrow streets of Book-sellers, Paternos- 
ter Row, walked through St. Paurs towards the brink of -the 
river, got into a boat, and sailing mixjestically under the high 
embankment, the “ Big Been' of Parliament House and the 
grey wails of Westminister Abbey, tlisembarkcd somewliere 
oil the strand, strutted along some of the fashionable streets 
of West-end, sat in a park in front of NeLon’s monument in 
Trafalgar Square, — am I really trying to name, not to say des- 
cribe, all the streets along which 1 toiled on ere I reached 
fatigued and exhausted, the house in which I had found shel- 
ter some hours before ? Next morriing after breakfast I was 
again on the move from London towards Liverpool in a very 
comfortable carriage of a train which was represented, and 
very justly, as the fastest train in tho world. It moved ge- 
nerally at the rate* of fifty miles an hour, and in some places 
even sixty. Our belief that American trains are as a rule 
faster than English ones is fallacious ; — there is not a train in 
America which can stand a comparison, as regards r *pidity of 
motion, with this, which completed a distance of two hundred 
and some odd miles in about four liours. Wo had to pass 
tlinmgh several dark tunnels on leaving the station, but as 
tho carriages were lighted as soon as we entered a tunnel and 
kept lighted till we had passed through it, not much incon- 
venience was experienced. In about an hour, however, tho 
successive tunnels were passed through and the country burst 
upon us in alt the pride of its returning beauty and freshness. 
The scein^ry, somewhat richer than what had regaled my eyes 
on the previous day, I feasted upon once more with renewed 
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zest, having been freed from the smoke and fog of London. A 
remark of Washington Irving’s came back to my mind, as I 
beheld every availablo little space near a private house or a 
public road clothed in living green and I could not but con- 
clude that the taste of the English people was displayed, not 
only in the garniture of English towns, but in that of English 
villages and English country houses, I had he privilege of 
travelling with a gcntlcinari and lady of great respoclablity 
and broad intelligence, and the places of historic interest on 
both sides were pointed out to me. But I will not botlier the 
reader with tlieir riamoa. I reached Liverpool in the evening, 
spent the night in a hotel, and left England on the following 
morning for America. 

After some months* wandering in the greatest country of 
the New World I returiiod to Liverpool in a vessel consider- 
ably damaged by a scries of storms. Some lacts I noticed 
at once with very great interest. One is — poverty, A uum- 
bor of boys, shoeless, luitless, ragged and dirty, first attracted 
my notice; and as I had not been their compeers in America 
1 came to the coticlusioii that England was poorer than the 
nuigiiificciit country I had corno from. The cheeks of the 
ladies I saw wdiile rambling along the streets had more of 
tlic bloom of health, or in other words appeared rosier than 
tliose of ladies in America; and hence I concluded that the 
Americans had detedorated physically. And the buildings 
a|»peared much more solid and substantial than those in 
America, though not so fresh. And when in London among 
massive strucluies which have stood for ages I spoke to 
an Englishman ^)f those contrasts between America and 
England, assuring him that I had noticed more stability in 
the health of tb.o English people and more solidity in their 
buildings, he almost involuntarily exclaimed: — “You will find 
the same in our social and political institutions, and in the 
types of piety held in reverence amongst us!** This is per- 
haps too broad a generalizatigu; but sensible Americans even 
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admit that there ia some truth in it. I had time in Liverpool 
only to see St. George’s Hall, iho largest in England, if not 
in Europe, with its colossal Lions and grand equestrian statues 
of the Queen and Prince Albert. From Liverpool I proceeded 
towards Edinburgh in a morning train ; and a more pleasant 
railway journey I have not had in iny life-time. Two seasons, 
the renovating spring and the glowing summer, had come 
and gone since my first visit to England, and nature had 
already begun to blush amid the richness and variety of its 
autumn hues. The fields were green upon the wholes but 
their green ness was here and there tinged with gold; and 
tlie rich folliago covering the trees appeared similarly varie- 
gated. Here a tree with purple leaves, there one with such 
as had becouio completely yellow, and yonder a grand tree of 
the forest looking down upon the other two in a Joseph-like 
garment of many colors — such varieties, added to tlio pic- 
tuvesqueness presented by an endless succession of hills and 
dells, meadows and dowms, fields and commons, made the 
scenery unutterably charming. Audit improved in grandeur 
if not in variety, as we appri>achcd the borders of Scotland. 
The hills appeared larger, the trees sturdier, and the fields 
iVe.sher. I reached Edinburgh in the evening, and hired 
a cab, and took shelter in the house of a Missionary father 
in Porfcobello. I spent about a fortnight under his hospitable 
roof; and tlic kindness 1 received from him and his jjartner 
in life, my mother, revered and beloved, in the faith, could 
not have been greater if the tic of union had been one of 
blood, rather than one of a spiritual character. Througli his 
influence I had the honor of seeing some cf the great men, 
great intellectually and religiously rather than socially and 
politically, of Scotland, and, though, old and infirm, he had 
tho coudesceiision to guide me to many places of interest, 
and specially to the house of the only surviving member 
of the illustrious band of my teachers. My sole object in 
visiting EJiuburgh was to pay my respects to tho Missionary 
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from whom I had received my first favorable impression about 
Christianity, and the two Missionaries, the Rev. James and 
Mrs. Kennedy who have been watching over the seed sown in 
my heart by him and his colleagues from various places during 
the last twenty 'six or twenty-seven years. But I had neverthe- 
less the pleasure of seeing a little of the country to which 
under God I owe my education and my conversion, and a 
good deal of the most picturesque city in the whole world- 
J saw Edinburgh from various points of interest, but the 
view I had from Calton Hill left the most favorable impression 
on iny mind. I stood on a vantage ground, with my back 
towards the luifinislicd structure called the National monu- 
ment and overlooked by the crowning balustrade of Nelson's 
M()numoiit which is about 350 feet above the level of the sea, 
and behold the Old Town stretched out in lines of buildings, 
some discernible and others not so, endlessly multiplied to- 
wards the left, and the New Town with its fresher structures 
clustering around lovely patches of vegetation, and rising 
above the gleaming waters of the Fritli, towards the right, 
The Melville Monument and the coronal steeple of St Giles* 
were most conspicuous among the objects visible. I of course 
went round the Hill, and saw its various parts and the various 
parts of the Town, escorted by a guide, whom T had to pay 
about half a shilling, and who for such consideration enter- 
tained me with a great deal of archeological information about 
the varied spots to wdiich he was pleased to invite my special 
attention. I beg to state for the benefit of the reader, that 
as a class these guides are broken soldiers who invent and 
retail stories which sometimes appear in the journals ol green 
travellers a« well attested historical narratives. I might have 
been taken in but for the salutary warning conveyed to mo 
by my host and hostess. From the Hill I descended into the 
narrow lane which separates it from the famous High School, 
a nice-looking, academic structure of solid stone, and went 
towards Burns’ Monument opposite. No poet has been more 
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a favorite to me than Burns, who is by the way one of Carlyle's 
heroes ; but I must confess I felt disposed to laugh when they 
showed me a plate and a spoon and a fork stating — “ those 
were made use of by the poet T I have not hero-worship 
enough to be tempted to revere sucli relupies, and I had per- 
emptorily repaired to see near Wasliingtou the varied articles 
of furniture made use of by George Washington, one of the 
generals for whom my he<rrt overflows with admiration. From 
this monument, not unwortliy of the bard of Scotland, 1 pn)- 
ceeded to the palace around which so many memories, some 
of a SQuibrc character, cluster, Holyrood, walked to and fro 
in the long but by no means magnifioont Hall now known as 
its picture gallery looking lingeringly at the pictures of Scotia's 
old sovereigns, inspected Lord Darn ley's Rooms and tlio 
Tapestry Room, stopped into the apartments where Rizzio was 
miirilcrcd, observing with a world of scepticism in mo the 
blood marks shown on the oaken floor, and finally honored 
with my visit the rickotty but beautiful Chapel Royal, where 
Charles I. was crowned, and where in the royal vault, repose the 
ashes of some of Scotland's Kings and one Queen at least. 
I had to retrace my steps to enjoy a stroll in the gardens, 
which receive thek beauty from the tonaees covered with 
lawns and tloAver beds rising one above another, and their 
sanctity from the grand Monument of Sir Walter Scott. 
Close to these beautiful gardens are ranges of substantial 
buildings containing the Museum and the Picture Gaileiios. 
The museum is of an antiquarian typo, and leads the mind back 
through the weapons and utensils of the Bronze and Stono 
Period to the time when honored Egyptian heroes and sages 
were embalmed in mummies, which have defied tip to date 
the ravages of time. But in its anxiety to preserve precious 
reliques which symbolize time immemorial, it has not forgotten 
some stirring chapters of modern Scottish History, as among 
the mementos of the dead past it shows in very good order 
the stool which Geddes hurled at the chaplain who in 
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Obedience to the royal command began to road “ the collects 
of the clay'’ in the very heart and centre of Presbyterianism, 
saying in her elegant style — “ The Lord callie your 
whaiii wod ye rede mass at my lug ?” A paltry thing 
indeed— but the first link of a chain of events which de- 
monstrated that Scotland was determined not to allow her- 
seU* to be coiifpiorrcd religiously as well as politically, or in 
matters appertaining to her religion as well as in those be- 
longing to iior independent national existence. And when 
Scouiaud stands detennined, woe be to the party who opposes 
her ! The Picture Galleries present a rich collection of the 
master pieces ot* British art, but one of the pictures appeared 
as indeed in the land of John Knox, I mean the large pic- 
ture which shows the Father rciproscnted by a venerable old 
nian bending over the Crucified Son on liis lap witli a counte- 
nance cxj)iessive of profound sorrow, if not with tearful eyes. 
In one of these galleries I saw some artists, botli male and 
female, engaged in making copies of some of originals on the 
walls. 1 examined one of these copies, and I must say I 
could discover little difference between it and the original, 
save in the freshness and flush of its color. The road, which 
separates tho'C buitding.s, which may justfy be represented as 
the outlykig glories of the metropolis of Scotland, from the 
city Proper, is called the Prince’s streets, and is the grandest 
in all Scotland, the overhanging buildings and the beautiful 
shops tending, specially when brilliantly illuminated in the 
night, to make a walk along its side-walks an enjoyment in- 
deed ! One of the broad streets branching inward from it 
leads to the University, which with its adjoining Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, is worthy of a day’s careful inspection. 
The university ttself consists of a large quadrangle surroun- 
ded by rows of lofty buildings made of solid stone, all, 
excepting those towards the left set apart for its Library, one 
of the grandest college Libraries in the world, being utilized 
as Lecture — Halls. Here I saw the chair occupied by Dr. 
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Chalmers, the grandfather in the faith of Dr. Duff s converts, 
and that occupied by the man who was in some respGct^^ the 
antipodes of Dr. Chalmers, Sir William Hamilton ; and hero 
moreover I saw the old, eloquent, but eccentric master, Pro- 
fessor Blackio, whose wellknown book. The Natiival His- 
tory of Atheism I had read, with much interest and no 
little surprize, wliile recrossing the Atlantic. The museum 
attached to the university stands behind its own rows of 
buildings, and is one of the grandest in the world, and*in 
some respects even more complete than that of London. I 
noticed with special wonder the immmerablo varieties of 
smoking instruments collected in the large apartment or hall 
set apart for them, and said to myself that if a person could 
only obtain an insight into the history of eacli of these in- 
struments, he could trace the art or science of the hubble- 
bubble from its rise through innumerable branches in innu- 
merable countries to its present high stage of development ! 

I of course spent a couple of hours one fine day in the 
Edinburgh castle from the highest accessible point of which a 
beautiful view of the city is had, — saw the ancient Regalia of 
Scotland, how poor compared to the Regalia seen in the crown 
room of the Tower of London, looked into queen Mary’s room 
in which James VI was born, and into queen Margaret’s chapel, 
one of the oldest in that country, and beheld with immense 
pleasure the vasty old big cannon used at the siege of Norham 
Castle in 1497, called Mans 'meg. In a word I observed reli- 
giously all the ceremonies of the place, but it was when, on 
descending from it and walking for a few minutes along the 
High Road, I found myself in front of St? Gibb’s that my 
spirit, always calm except when somebody treads upon my 
corns, was stirred up. The church of John Knox, the pulpit 
of John Knox, and the grave, supposititious or genuine, of 
John Knox — the thought that I was in the midst of the gran- 
dest associations of Scottish history enlarged my mind and 
broadened my heart. But I could not look into this sacred 
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edifice without being convinced that a great change had come 
over the spirit of Scotland since the times of the Scottish 
reformer, and that if John Knox were to rise from his grave, 
and to be close by, and beliold the decoration.^ of his own 
church, he would stand aghast lictuies of our Lord, pictures 
which mi^ht recall to his mind the iaruimerable works of art 
he had been inslruincntal in destroying, occupy a prominent 
place among these decorations ; and tlic grim hice Presby- 
terianism had in liis day has given place to one radiant with 
culture and rotinoment. Scottish people now do not believe, 
as they did once, in giving the best music and the bo.st sing- 
ing of the world, as well a.s the master pieces of the arts of 
painting and statuary, to the devil ; and the services in tlie 
churches of their romantic country are enlivened by lively tunes 
sung by trained choirs, though not as a rule by strains of 
sweet music. And who can measure the gap that yawns bet- 
wolU the sermons which had their seventeethly’' sub- 
divided into tine sections, and the poli.died discourses now 
delivered by cultured preachers from Scotiish pulpits. It 
will be too much to .say that the change realized in 
the spirit of Prcd)ytcrianisni since the stormy times of 
Scottish reformation has been in every i-espect beneficial 
but it is nevertheless true that the amenities of 
culture that system has borrowed, and is borrowing largel3^ 
now have made it more amiable by far than it ever 
was. Is a happy • change noticeable in Scottish Sunday 
Schools ? Are boys and girls of tender years compelled now 
as they used to be, to prefer the shorter catechism to the Bi- 
ble ; — to gulp dowh definitious of justification and adoption 
rather than feast upon the picturesque narratives of Holy 
Writ? I am apt to believe the days of penance in this, as 
in other respects, have passed away — never, yea never to re- 
turn ! Close to this sanctuary stands tlio Parliament House 
of Old Scotland, the grand ball of which, once resonant with 
lofty flights of oratory, now resounds with nothing* grander 
3 
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the of loitering barristers, wh<r in gowns and 

wigs are seen pacing up and down, under its carved oaken 
roof, and between its rows of paintings and statues, during 
QOurt hours. In the square between the Senate-House and 
Sfr. Qile's yoiiiSee an equestrian statue on a stone slab. It is 
SAid Uiat.the ashes of tbe great reformer of Scotland repose 
he^Jteaoh this slab, dedicated nuw. to the glory of a hero, who 
ia before Jolm Kttox on whose grave his statue stands what a 
pigmy is before a giant, The rumour however regarding his 
tpipb here is not credited by many sensible men. “ Why has 

Edinburgh a monument to perpetuate the memory of. 
John Knox, while it has reared so many in honor of inferior 
man naturally inquired, “All Scotland is his monu- 
inant!’*— was the prompt reply. A short walk along the 
Sigh Board, past St. Qile*s brought me to John Knox*s little 
hpU 9 e, and, though destitute of hero-worship except what has 
aelf for its object, my pace slackened as I appvoachod it, and 
I., stood somewhat spell-bound before its humble doorway, 
“ Here lived the reformer who never feared the face of a 
mau**-^I kept muttering. How little I appeared to myself 
l^efojre the august figure my imagination conjured up ! A cup 
of, tea graciously handed by a lady, a dinner inviUtion from a 
member of the ruling class, a smile of condescension playing 
(m.tha lips of a person who is great cn account more of his 
color than of anything else — Oh how often these trifles tempt 
us. to ,a cowardly betrayal of the interests of our country. 1 
We. are not respected, nay we are despised because we are not 
trufi men, and refuse, solely and wholly on account of fear and 
Bplfiinterest, to stand by our countrymen, when such posture 
on our^part is calculated to do them and us good. We need 
men,o£ John Knott’s stamp to. rouse us, to. &. sense of our duty 
to, our country, and to nerve us to strenuous efforts in its 
straight path. Nothiog I saw in Europe and America did me 
more good than the train of thought suggested to my 
mind when^ I stood wjrapmd up ia meditotion bi^e* the house 

relomoi. 
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I paid a flying visit to Glasgow, but I had not time to sen 
any of its sights, besides the grand Gathedral, a spacious 
Gothic structure built in the twelfth century, in the crypt of 
which the tomb of Thungo Park is shown, and the new Um- 
versity buildings on a small hillock pacing one of the fineiitt 
parks in Scotland. I had no time, and not much inclination 
to visit the scenes graphically described in the poetry of Sk 
Walter Scott, who has a monument in almost every great city 
in Scotland. I left the land of the brave, the land of the free, 
the land never conquered except in prehistoric times, " the 
land of peasant heroisms and peasant martyrdoms,'* with 
thoughts fitted to spread a blush of shame, I mean a color 
darker than that of iny skin, not my cheeks ; — thoughts fitted 
to set forth the contrasts betweeu the spirit of the country of 
which I was taking leave and that of the land I nevertheless 
love as my own. ** Scotland has wild and grand prospects**— 
said a Scotchman in the presence of Dr. Johnson. The doctor's 
reply perced him like an arrow. “ Sir, Ireland has wild and 
grand prospects : the best prospect that you Scotch people 
have is the road that leads to England !” This was my road 
now girded with iron belts ; and the morning of my depar*» 
ture, coming after a night of storms such as had damaged the 
shipping of the narrow seas round about Britaiu and resulted 
moreover in considerable loss of life, was most auspicious to 
me. I saw, while rattling up towards London, a night which 
I had never seen, but which 1 had longed to see. But before 
I allude to it, let me prepare the reader by saying that my 
greatest trial ii^ Scotland proceeded from the weather, which 
besides being fickle and uncertain, was colder in October 
than it ever is in the coldest months of the year iu the North- 
West Provinces. I used to have all the clothing with me on ; 
and yet I would shiver inside a warm room and beside a 
glowing fire. I was all right when 1 was ou the move, walk- 
ing along streets, ascending* stair-cases, going up and down 
terraces and hillocks ; and I was all right when stretched full- 
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length in my bed under a cart load of blankets in a healed 
room. But when I sat down as well as when T stood motion- 
less, rny knees w^ould quake and my body from head to feet 
exenijdy the mechanical principle of perpetual motion. My 
cry was that of Dr. Duff in Scotland. ‘‘ Oh for a little of 
the Bengal sun !” And while shivering in Scotland and in 
England I was remind -d of a roinaik mad(j to me in America : 
— “ If you had to spend a cold season in our country, you 
would go to heaven sooner than you expect !” I had, I sup- 
pose, no intention of doing that, or of going to heaven 
through a watery grave. A missiotiary on board a tempest 
tost vessel 1). came very nervous and badgered the captain 
with question aficr qiie.slion. Once, when the captain was 
busily engaged, ho approached and empiired : — Arc we safe 
captain i?” Tlie captain already vexed said: — “ If X do not 
succeed in steering the vessel in this direction, we shall all ho 
in heaven in fifteen minutes God forbid !” — cxclaiiiied the 
missionary. It is curious to enquire how a natural shrinking 
from death consists with an ardent longing f^r heaven. 
Where has my Gossip carried me ? Am I not speaking of 
the weather at Ediid^urgli. There I had all the trouble of 
intense cold witlmut its compensating pleasures. I saw fields 
here and there covered with lionr-frust, but did not have a 
tingle opportunity of seeing hills and dales, fields and mea- 
dows, and roads and lanes covered with snow. But this plea- 
sure I had to my heart’s content while moving up towards 
the British capital. The hills overhanging the straight road 
and tlie fields clustering around it were tlniA morning, most 
fortunately so far as I was concerned, covered with a thin 
coating of snow •, and a.s the sun shone upon them, the glitter 
they displayed convinced me that there were sights in cold 
countries for which a child of the sun like myself might long. 
My companions were a family consisting of husband, wife, 
a blooming daughter and two little boys, — all belonging to 
the lower middle,, if not to the artizaii class, and each showing 
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a redundance of health in rosy cheeks and lustrous eyes. I 
was friends with them in about an hour; and the tedium of a 
long journey was whiled away by pleasant talk and. stirring 
hymns sung by the young lady, who was frank and at the 
siinio time dignified in her manners. One circumstance cou' 
vinced me tliat the family did not belong to the highly cub 
tured classes. The young lady brought some bunches of pine, 
luscious grapes out of her mallet, aud placed a couple on my 
knees before distributing them to her own party. This per- 
sons of refined education and stiff manner would never do. 
Must the truth be told ? It is the poor, wlio in civilized 
conn trios never hesitate to sliare whatever delicacies they 
may have in their possession with their fellow-traveller in rail- 
way caniagos. I noticed this peculiarity in Scoiland, in Eng- 
land, in France, and while travelling in Italy alongside of 
the Alps and the Appenines. I do not affirm that the poor have 
larger hearts than the rich — I believe they have. But I do affirm 
that they are not presented from being generous by the adaman- 
tiiie walls of stiff formality. I myself had a market full of good 
things supplied to me by the kindheartc<l lady; who had 
received mo in Poitobello as a mother wopld have received a 
son, and w(3 wont ou exchanging something more substantial 
than pleasant talk, I reached London in the evening, and 
drove in a cab to the house, already referred to, in which I 
had found shelter while on my way to America. To give some 
idi-a of I he kindness shown to strangers and foreigners in 
England, let me mention that my generous hostess received 
mo kindly, although she had to send out a lady to make room 
for mo,* On being apprised of this fact, I offered to roinove on 
the following morning after breakfast; but the lady sent out 
or obliged to spend the night in an arm-chair was fimongst 
the first to oppose the proposed movement. I spent about a 
fortnight in this house, and the refined hospitality with which 
I was favored under its roof put lasting obligations on me, 
while the order, polish and deep piety I noticed not only in 
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the father and mother, but in the children also, proved sources 
of iustmction to me. A word about the young lady, who to 
see a stranger from a heathen land entertained, voluntarily 
doomed herself to an arm-chair. A French lady, a native of 
Alsace-Lorraine, of features exceedingly handsome and man- 
ners thoroughly polished, her talk, albeit iu a tongue to her 
foreign, was a source of delight as well as instruction to me. 
She spoke of the French feeling in her own province as de- 
cidedly hostile to German domination, and expressed her 
belief that sooner or later the snatched Territory would revert 
to France. In her opinion the French families, or men, wo- 
men and children who had emigrated from it immediately 
after German occupation had made a great mistake; but in- 
epite of this she assured me that the belief iu its ultimate 
dismemberment from the Gorman empire was general, though 
not apparently well-grounded. Hearing of my iiitcntion to 
visit Paris, she spoke of the places which I should visit ; and 
her prouuQciation of French names was of itself so fascinating 
that 1 appreciated her remark that a foreign could not speak 
French well because its beauty depended on accurate pro- 
nunciation, — a remark of which I was reminded subsequently 
in Paris by a French lady, who after repeated attempts to 
make me pronounce the word Versailles properly gave up the 
business as a bad job ! 

How little space have I left for even a cursory reference to 
what I saw in London I l4ondon, the greatest city on the sur- 
face of the globe, a world in itself, the Babel of the nine- 
teenth century.— I spent a fortnight in doing nothing but 
exploring its streets and seeing its sights. Tot how little did 
I succeed in seeing of it 1 A year’s exploration of the City 
TAay give one some idea of tho extremes which meet in it, 
its arctitectural grandeur and littleness, its inexhaustible 
wealth and boundless poverty, its learning and ignorance, its 
piety and impiety, its virtue and vice. An attempt to **do” 
London in a fortnight or even iu a month is simply absurd,—* 
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is somewhat like an attempt to master the Encyclopedias 
Britannica in a short school term ! I saw some places of 
interest in and in the vicinity of London, strutted along some 
of its fashionable streets, looked into some of its well stored' 
shops, lunched in some of its splendid eating-houses, rambled 
in some of its grand parks, examined cursorily some of its 
curiosities, attended service in some of its famed churches, and 
left the city with the feeling that it would have been bettor 
I had not visited it at all I But I must give up philosophising 
anj come to facts. I am a heterodox thinker, and as I must 
begin by stating that 1 was more scandalized than edified by 
what I saw in St Paul's. A great many statues, mostly of 
the heroes of the world, standing in rows in what is supposed 
to be the house of God, a corner of it given to a large monu- 
ment to the ’memory of the Iron Duke, and the crypt almost 
wholly occupied by him and Nelson — I almost indignantly- 
exclaimed — “ these persons or their monuments and statues 
have no business here 1" The Duke of Wellington may have 
statues innumerable in squares and parks and places of public 
rcsoit ; but the house of God, let that be reserved for heroes 
of a ditlcrent type, for WiclifFes and Wesleys, Howards and 
Wilberforces. Or if the Duke is allowed a place on account 
of the jiropiiety of his moral: character, what business has 
Nelson, who led a questionable life and had moreover the 
audacity to say in his deathbed^*- Doctor I have not been a 
great sinner* I — and so enter the other woild with a lie in hia 
right hand— what business, I say, has Nelson in the grandest 
Cathedral of Christian England! But^ the explanation ia 
within reach ; — Suglantl: is not; properly^ speaking Christian 
England, and St Paul’s, like the Westminster Abbey, is more 
England’s national mausoleum tbaik a h^se of God. What^ 
however T heard in St Baul’& did one more good than what L 
saw. Seated undec: its^omjeatie dome 1 bad^tbe pleasure of' 
listening: to a grand chofal is^rioe^ from baginniDg to end, and 
mjrQidad of bolsef and 
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thought. Like all good dissenters I had been dead set 
against choral services, but here I noticed their propriet}^ and 
elevating iiifliience. In large cathedrals, such as St Paul’s 
which can seat about tldriy-two thousand people, a service 
conducted by a single man in natural voice is entirely lost ; 
and therefore it must give place to one chanted by a numb ^r 
of voic(3s in unison lo the reverberating sound of an organ of 
gigantic proportions. And in such cathedrals, while the mind 
is preoccupied with an idea of vastness and sublimity, a service 
so chanted is peculiarly suited to the posture of the soul, and 
eminently littod to heighten its sense of elevation and place 
it in communion with realities grander than any this world can 
boast of. In the Westminster Abbey also I was disappointed, 
but my disappointment hero arose not from what I saw but 
from the spirit in Avliich I saw what I did see. I walked 
under the trotted vaults among nu numents which epitomize 
a nation’s history” — among kings long since dead and gone and 
heroes, phdosoj)hers, sages, legislators and champions of liter- 
ature and science some of whose ashes are still warm — almost 
unmoved ! Scarcely any ideas grander than those .of which I 
am conscious when passing up and down in an ordinary 
burying-ground brightened my mind ; and scarcely any feel- 
ings grander than those which arc stirred up by the ordinary 
events of life thrilled iny heart. The sang froid with which 
I looked for and identified some of the clusters of monuments 
around me, and the perfect indilference with which I passed 
over those before which an Anglo-Indi.in would have stood 
wrapped up iu what Grotc calls retrospective veneration, con- 
vince mo that I have very little hero-worsiiip, and that the 
little I have I am disposed to reserve for myself. But the 
service I a'tended in consequee of a fortuitous conjucture of 
circumstances within this grey pile overcame my insoaciance. 
That service was also choral, and held in such a place it did 
what the place itself, with its grand associations and recollec- 
tions embalmed in statuary aiid monumental inscriptions, had 
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failed to do ; — it roused my soul from its letliargio cairn, and 
led me to think of the spirit’ land above, and its meloilious 
strains of serapldc mu-ic. The service wan followed by a 
sermon by Dean Stanley, wlio is better entitled to volumes of 
posihumous i^raiso than President G.iriicld whom a tragic 
accident has lifted up to tljc skies. The sermon consisted of 
a couple of manuscript pages written in his elegant style, ami 
had nothing remarkable about it ; but I could not but note 
wfth interest the formality with which the great Dean walked 
to the Pulpit with a skull-cap crowning, as to speak, vestments 
of holy signilicance, preceded by a priest holding up his badgo 
of oliice. Hero was Dean Stanley, the most liberal thinktr 
in England pa3'ing homage to meaningless forms I Do not 
Jiborality of sentiment and narrow min JL-dness go together — 
the same man displaying independcnco of thought bordering 
upon latitudinarianism and superstitious veneration for usages 
at which every sensible man is (lisp^'sed bo laugh ? Or arc wo to 
conclude that our liberal-minded theologians, like our learned 
Pa.i'lits, think that, tliongh pf)pular notions of religion are 
absurd, they ought Jto be niainiaiued for the benefit of the 
masses, who are unfitted owing to want of culture to rii-e 
above them ? 

In this connection, — before passing on to lighter themes— I 
may mention that I made an attempt to hear Spurgeon preacli. 
I walked several mile?, found my way into the Tabernacle, 
managed to get a prominent seat in one of the galleries — but 
who can describe my disappointment and that of the thou- 
sands liter.iily of ^jcrsons congregated within its walls when 
the great preacher’s son read his fariier s note expressing his 
inability conseijuent on indisposition to preach that morning. 
The son preached a good sermon, and, though a chip of the old 
block, his ability to keep that vast congregation together may 
justly be called in question. I heard Mr. Archibald Brown, 
another great prcaclier in London of a thoroughly evangelical 
type, and. also the escentrio Parker who rhapsodizes from tike 
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Pulpit precisely as he rhapsodizes in his books, which, but for 
the devotion of his hearers, would not be sold* There were 
almost innumerable lectures delivered during the short period 
of my stay in London, some by the notorious Bradlaugh who 
on one occasion had the brass to invito the committees of the 
Tract and other benevolent societies to a public discussion, 
but, as I was bent on sight seeing I could not attend any of 
these. 

From churches to places of amusements the move is not 
natural except in the case of travellers, who have to get ac- 
customed to harsh transitions, frojn the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, and from tho ridiculous back to the sublime. But before 
referring to the shrines of pleasure I saw in, and in the vici- 
nity of, London, I must bo allowed the privilege of commend- 
ing in unequivocal language onejprominent feature of modern 
civilization, its proper estimate of the market value and its 
utilization of female charms. Tho I^eiv York Christian Ad- 
vacate in commenting in a recent issue on the low political 
morality of tho State capitals in America referred to the 
shamelessness with which influcnticil ladies utilize their 
charms in cornpasging political ends. But siicli utilization is 
universal in the civilized world among certain, if not 
among all classes of people. The owners of shops uuderj^tand 
the value of female charms, and leave no stone unturned to 
engage pretty girls to stand behind their counters, and sell 
their goods. The hotel-keepers are aware that they can not 
attract fashionable, and therefore free-handed people to their 
establishments except J^by employing pretty girls, who can 
coquette as well as serve ; and taverns — don’t mention them ! 
Even the refreshment rooms on the railway lines arc in the 
hands of pretty girls who induce you by their good looks and 
pleasant corversatiou to drink an extra cup of tea, and, if you 
are not a teetotallar. an extra glass of liquor. But it is in 
places of public resorts, the famed shrines of pleasure, tl at you 
see, the science of facilitating sales by means of bright smiles 
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and significant glances carried to perfection. Of this fact I 
was made cognizant in America in various place.s ; but rio- 
whore more thoroughly than in the neighbourhood of the 
Falls of Niagara. As soon as I had come down from the high- 
est floor of the house on the Canadian shore overhanging 
Table Bay, — one of the lofty points from which the Falls are 
seen — a girl, one of tlie prettiest in America, caught hold of 
my arm, and took me into a long room full of choice things^ 
sovvenies of the sacred spot. When I looked at her beautiful 
face, and saw moroovor her eagerness to sell something or to 
take me indehibly marked on her lonely brow, I regret- 
ted I had not money in my pocket to be fished out by a dis-^ 
play of female charms ! At some distance from this fairy 
shop, 1 came across in another a pretty girl who might justly 
be called a woman of one idea. She also condescend- 
ingly caught hohl of my arm, and urged mo to tako 
soniothing from Niagra to my own country.'’ "'Where 
do you think is my country?” — I said. ""Spain of course” 
— was lier rt^ply. ""No” I said with emphasis. ""What is 
your country?” I simply said — ‘"Pl(?a30 guess!” ‘"You 
are a native of Mexico?” ""No” “An West Indian?” 
“No” ‘"I can not guess: what country d) you corue from?” 
“From India.” “Ah from India, will you not take to distant 
India something from Niagara?” Soil — Sell — Sell — that was 
the all engrossing, prepomlerant idea of her mind. Tire pret- 
tiest girls in England are to be seen in the Crystal Palace 
selling souven irs, feeding hungry pleasure — hunter.^, or simply 
cracking jokes w*tli the sons of fashion attracted in more by 
their charms than tlie amusements of the place, its concerts 
and organ demoi.r.trations. I do not mean to say, only in the 
Crystal Palace, for in this respect the Alexandra palace is 
very successfully competing with it. Perhaps both these 
resorts of pleasure-hunters are beaten by the Royal Aquarium, 
which is really a place of amusement under the sacred name 
of science. Believing it to be a place of scientific interests 
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I pai(.l down a shilling at the gate and walked in, and, to 
iny surprise, I found science thrust into the back-ground, 
and things set^ed to attract devotees of pleasure in the fore- 
ground. Small shops of attractive nick-nacks und«*r the con- 
trol of beautiful girls dressed in the best style were seen 
clustering around a place reserved foi the circus and theatrical 
amusoments of tho lower rt()or, wliile a grand ^restaurant with 
innumerable tables covere d with snow-white sheets and welL 
dressoJ girls of attractive features ready to serve audit coqntto 
occupied the main apartment of the upper iloor. I approched 
one of those shops, and the beautiful girl, its presiding angol, 
immediately took out a toy-binl, plied tho screw, and marie 
it fly. *‘Will you buy this?’' “No’* I said with emphasis 
“I am not a little boy.” She brought out a nice scent bottle 
and enquired if I would buy that. “No” was my reply “ I 
have no taste for these things.” “Will you buy it for 
This, I thought, was v(‘ry cool indeed, and so I wudked away. 
I stayed a sliort while to see a Zulu war dance in an upper 
chamber, and while pasung to and fro I co.iild not liclp 
noticing that the chief attraction of the place, or at least 
one of its principal* attractions was tho proper value set on 
female cliarms by the ovvncrs of shops on the first floor* 
and those of the hotrl on the second. Meanwhile the Zulus 
came in all the glory of all but complete nudity, raising 
unearthly yells. Tiiey stood in a row in front of a Queen of 
love, who seemed omnip'utent in charms, being as nude as 
they were, and decidedly uglier. They jumped and howled 
and howled and jumped lili every body, 'and perhaps they 
themselves felt that there was after all not much difference 
between their amusements and those of wild beasts. As 
soon as their dance was over, the circus on the first floor 
commenced. A brilliant assemblage gathered .around the 
enclosure marked, sweet strains of music floated from the 
Btatid beneath a nice canopy, a little girl drrsse<l as a fairy 
•of sweet, attractive icatures stepped in, bowed to the audience, 
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and aat on a fiery steed in full speed. By and hy slie jumped 
and stood upon iis back, and began gracofiilly to ware lier 
hands and shake her feet. A few ropes covered witli crimson 
cloth were held aloft, one after another, and the little 
girl overleaped them, one after another, springing on each 
occasion from the back if the galloping animal and comir^g 
down ihoreon. What a contrast between tho one scette and 
the other! For a moment I was tempted to doubt the unity 
of the race. But man in his most civilized state cannot 
forget tlnit he has somewhat of the monkey nature in him 
and so when this feat was over, another horse was brought 
in, a nice-looking, fair-haired dog was placed on it, and the 
same operations nearly were gone through. Tho sight re- 
caJlcd to my mind a remark of Dr. Johnson’s to the olfoct 
that if dancing wore attractive of itself, or apnrt from its 
acconij tan i merits, men would like to see a toad dance! 

I do not for a moment intend to rciloct on tlie moral 
charjuiter of all the girls employed in places of public resort, 
but 1 do maintain that their position is demoralizing; and 
that those, who enrich themselves at the expense of their 
modesty, show a disposition contemptibly mean nor can it 
be doubted that not a few of them are of the advanced school. 
I came across one of those in a railway refresh im nt room. 
I stepped in to drink a cup of tea, and in course of conver- 
hiition with her, to which by the way she had invited m© 
by stating that, though a foreigner, I spoke English fairly, 
I happened t » speak of marriage, Slie ij^torrnpted me with 
appMrei\t inpatience, asking in astonishment groat, though 
by no means mute — you believe in marriage?” I of 
course abruptly brought the talk to a close, as 1 did not 
like to enter into a controversy with a young and handsome 
girl on the doctrine of free love. But hearing the demoraliz- 
ing influences emanating from not"d centres of pl(?asiire and 
amusement, even the little I saw of London was enough to 
convince mo that it is a dangerous place for young Indians 
who have their characters yet to form. You have not to seek 
vice — but vice sciieks you in tho metropolis of Great Britiaii 
and Ireland, the greatest city of Christendom, and of the 
world. Men ai?d women ready to solicit, and women ready 
to address are to be met with in every streets on every day 
and at almost every hour; and strangers arc particularly 
approached, as their wealthinoss and gullibility are assumed at 
first sight. But the amount of vice in the shape of driinken- 
ness and debauchery noticeable on Sundays is fearful indeed. 
Tho grogshops are closed during morning liours, but when the 
services are about to be overi they are opened ; and streams 
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of persons pour in and out in endless succession till a late 
hour in the evening. And then — why respectable people 
never dream of going out! The bt^st explanation of this 
rampant vice was given to me by a revered Minister, who has 
for years striven to stay the putrid stream by ni jans of whole- 
some Gospel preaching. There is not, he said, more vice in 
London than in other cities, but its population b u'ng i. :ge, 
as large in short as that of Scotland, all tlie vice of an ordi- 
narily large country is presented here within a narrow area: 
hence its conspiciiousuess. But vice is not the only thing 
one sees in London. Piety and philanthropy exhibited ‘in 
ecclesiastical establishments and b uievolent insti^ utions, in 
Bible and Tract societies, in city and foreign Mis.siorjs, in 
homes which remind us of those above, and in characters tlie 
excellencies of which even angels behold with admiration 
and wonder, are in some of its parts as noticeable as vice in 
others. And while the latter is seen in all its gha^illinoss in 
our cities in India, the former arc not seen in the lofty types 
but for which a city like London would he a ver> table h 11 1 
So long as disloyalty to Christianity exists in Christ( inlom, 
vice cannot but exist, but its existence th>cs not affect our 
argument in favor of our religion inasmuch as it bin .»es on 
the fact tlnat loyalty to it has raised typos of piety and bene- 
volnnce wliich iiave not their counterparts in nou-Christlau 
lands. 

Ram Chandra Bose. 


THE BENGAL PEASANT. 
Chapter vl 
His Debts. 


To a student of Social Economics the Maliajani system of 
Bengal must be bighly interesting. Apart from possessing all 
the features of adaptability to the economical needs of the 
country, its structure evinces unmistakcablc proofs of growth 
and development according to certain fixed economical laws. 
It is not an institution thrust upon the country by a despotic 
prince or capricious legislation, but has gradually evolved itself 
out of the units of Bengali society as modified by their wants, 
their occupations and other surroundings. Were it otherwise, 
it would not have outlived the changes of political rule, the 
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numerous vicissitudes of the country’s fortune and the volley 
of the many foreign influences brought to bear upon it. And 
the mere fact that it still exists as a recognized institution 
of the laiid argues its fitness to the normal condition of the 
people. 

Its feaMires are simi)lo and homely, its texture comprehen- 
sible to the peasant intellect and it professes to unite in its 
principle economical motives as well as other higher, viz 
alleviation of <Hstres3 which human ‘ flesh is heir to.* The 
systersi has its faults and failures, but take it as a whole, it is 
highly ))opular, and is almost venerated by the people. The 
Bengal capitalist is considered by the borrower as not only an 
acconiinodator but a benefactor— not one who is to be repaid 
his loan but is to be obliged in return for liis benevolence. 
Again, the borrower is taken to be an object of interest and 
atfection. Tims veneration and love on the one side, attcction 
and interest on the other, made up a synthesis which formed 
a point of departing in all monetary dealings. It was a syn- 
thesis fpiitc in unison with the patriarchal spirit of days gone 
by and was sustained by tlie religion of the country, 

Tlio borrower v/as viewed as a sort of jlUus faniUias^ 
whom it was tlie lenders duty to sustain and not swallow. 
The religion of the country, whose unhesitating ooiumands 
are chaiity and good works, stamped with licr seal what was 
only conventional. 

It will thus be seen that the present cry raised against the 
M ihajaiii system is greatly unjust. Nothing could be a 
g( eater mistake than to view the Mahajaii as a Sl.ylock pure 
and simple. All legislative or administrative ineasures which 
have been passed upon that hypothesis are, so far as tlieir 
sweeping character goes, extremely crude and quite unsuited 
to the rcfpii remen ts of the country. It is fashioiiable now to 
look upon the Mahajan's demand for accumulated interest as 
grossly extortionate and uitholy and inconsistent with ad 
principle of enUghtenv-d state policy or justice. The legis- 
lature thiok it th^'ir duty to repress such demands by stringent 
Rttitutory edicts, and the sedate judge from his pedestal of 
impartiality pronounces them to be usurious, and theiefore 
against the equity and natural justice to admit or allow. A 
n*trogres.sion to the old usury laws has been on more than 
one occasion proposed, and in the Western Presidency has 
been sanctioned, subject to certain conditions. In Bengal 
the Mahajan has been interdicted from purchasing estaies 
and landed properties in execution of decrees, and an elaborate 
procedure has been framed giving the Collector plenary juris- 
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diciioQ for arresting the conversion of the money-lending classes 
into land-holding classes. There is not a shadow of doubt 
that these are but the spasmodic actions of the protective 
principle which at one time governed mediaeval Europe, 
which professed by irs stern behests to reguLate the daily 
affairs of life including food and drink. Happily for the cause 
of human progress the Protective principle is now a matter of 
antiquarian interest, and the march of economical ideas has 
utterly exploded its hollowness as an all governing principle. 
The law of supply and domand has established its claim upon 
human aflf drs with the certainty of a mathematical demows- 
tration. Tlie science of statistics has ripped open the un- 
soundness of questionable generalizations and the falsity of 
facts popularly beliovod in. False theories and absurd hypo- 
theses have been overthrown, and the value of every hum^an 
concern has been made to hinge upon the principle of tbc 
greatest atiiount of good. It is under these favourable aus- 
pices that the Bengal Mahajani system comes in for examination 
and scrutiny, and the tiin ) is not far distant when the problem 
of its worth or no worth will be solved to the satisfaction of 
alt parties concerned. 

The Mahajani system, which even at the present day is 
considerably interwoven with native society, is of no recent 
origin. It is coeval with the growth of that society. Whether 
we look into authentic history or legends, we colne across ins- 
tances of giving and taking of loans. In the code of Menu, 
the siibj(?ct of banking has been exhaustively treated and 
elaborated into a diversity of rules varying with the nature 
and c •mlitious of loans. The rules of interest have been 
preticribed in minute detail, and the broad principle that they 
ought to vary with the amount of risk inciuTable by the lender 
enunciated. One cannot but wonder that in those archaic 
times when custom was acknowledged to be the sole regu- 
lator of dealings between man and man there should be 
written law to control monetary transactions, and what is 
more that, the principle of coinpetition — a creature of compara- 
tively later times — should dawn itself upon tlie mind of our 
ancestors. But such nevertheless is the fact. The reason why 
is not far to sei k. It is a proved fact that, given a society, its 
d5mamical condition is more natural tlian a condition of rest. 
Social motion means progrt^ss, and progress is at the same 
time the father of competition. Custom is essentially the 
outcome of statics, competition of dynamics. If custom was 
our solo pointer, society wotild move in a vicious circle. Com- 
petition makes it % in o a tangent as it were. , So if oven 
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in fcliose ruJo tiinos, though custom was a'lorc l, competition, 
subjected native society to perio-lic abenatl uis. It is not our 
iutentiou to dilate hero upon the eltect ol ciismui on c'lnciont 
Hindu society, but only to advert how it was now and then 
inodiliod by competition. As yot co?n pe tition wan but a gloaia 
of liglit ill the mid^t of custom which rondo red daiknoss 
mon^ visible. 

It is to be deplored that we have? no historic evidtuico 
sh*'V,'ing how the indigimous banking system graJually ex- 
panded itself, or the dilibreift st.agos it attained from tirue to 
time. Tlierc is not a s<ni»tilla of doubt whatever that it was 
strictly simple in its cliaracter, and simplicity is its beaut}'. 

'J'liore is no Jlengali word as far as 1 know (Mjui valent to ‘bond.’ 
TliO words ‘ khat/ and ‘ tamassuk’ we have become familiar 
witli now-a-days, are of Aloslem origin. An ordinary loan 
was secured by word of mouth and su[)posed to be attested by 
Dlsarma God of roligion. The debtor would, at the tin>o 
of takii)g thij loan, look lioavcnward, and this was considered 
by llio creditor as being nmre efficacious tliati * scaling and 
delivery.’ lleligion had then a firm liohl ou the feelings of 
the pe’oplo, Mild evasion of one’s lawful debt was viewed as a 
fiacriioge liatelul to God and man. I have witnessed in obscuro 
nooks of the Mofussil a remnant of this form of loan, and tlio 
debtor coming forward to admit it in ail simiilicity coupled 
with religious submission. He biies his tongue at the idea of 
denying it as grossly immoral and irreligious, though had he 
been more business-like, ho would have succesofully thrown 
his creditor overboard. 

Iustanoi‘s like this are really touching, and sshow that pro- 
gression ill our laws and simplicity of human nature arc in an 
inver.so ratio. Wo wisli that the entire Statute Book vras 
blotted out that men might revert to tiiis priinitivo simplicity, 

Sini^ile as was the method of giving loans, the procedure 
for realizing thorn was simple also. Both p:irties liad to resort 
to the temple of the nearest tutelary god or goddess, take 
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the necessary oaths and finished their differences in a moment. 
No technicalities, ‘law's delay’ or expense tired tlieir patience 
or taxed their purse. If justice failed in the end, as it assured- 
ly did in some cases, the Divinity ^Y^vs appealed to — to take 
note of the .sin or ingratitude of tlio delinquent. Society 
being still in its swaddling clothes, nothing i lore appealed 
to tlio imagination of the delinquent than the misL.utune of his 
line of heirs becoming extinct, an apprehension which among 
certain classes and persons obtains up to this day. • 

Ask an old Hindu what punishment is reserved for a person 
who waives a just debt or vvlio enjoys another’s property 
through fraud or force, and ho will tell you, it is the extinction 
of the sinners’ race. Vague fears like tlicse can have effect 
only for a time, and human hi.story jnoves that tlicy are 
pooh-poohed by a succeeding generation. The fond mother 
feels much annoyed at seeing her boy sitting upon pillows, 
and as a doterrent induces him to believe that such a mode 
of sitting would trouble him witli boils on his haunches. 
This plan works admirably for a time. The brat would by 
no moans sit on them again, and if you force him to do it, 
he would lodge a formal cemplaiut against you before the 
mother. But as he grows up, he begins to laugh at the ‘pious 
fraud’ practised uj)Oii hi.s credulity. 

Divine ire and extinction of one’s race if he was inclined 
to be fraudulent wm*e miglity deterrents, and tneir character 
as such was sustained by the religion, and moral law of the 
country. Hindu sages have uniformly considered indebted- 
ness to bo not merely an obligation but a sin. 

Vlihaspati says, ‘Ho who having received a sum lent or 
the like does not repay it to the owner, will be born hereafter 
in his creditor’s hou.se, a .slave, a servant, a woman or a 
quadruped.’ 1 Digest 334. And Narada says ‘when a devotee, 
or a man who maiutained a sacrificial fire, dies without having 
di.'^charged his debt, the whole merit of his devotions or of 
bis prcpetual fii’O belongs to his creditors.’ 
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'The graiul-son shall pa}" the debt of the grand- fallK;i- 
which having boon legitimately inherited by the sous has 
not been paid by them; the obligation ceases with the fourth 
descendant/ Yajnavalka ii 90. 

These and a hundred other religious sanctions were pves- 
cribeci by the sa^os as a safeguard against possible OAaisions 
of just debts. But religious and moral sanctions have ca hohl 
on meu\s feelings for a time, and with the march of inattor-or- 
tagt philosophy sink, into oblivion. If therefore in the ancient 
Hindu times, the religious and moral duty of tin.' son to repay 
his lathers debts became a simple and legal obligation and 
giadiialiy a legal obligation to repay to the evtent of the 
paternal assets, it was only a vcrilicatiou of tin?, truism above 
enunciated. Thus wo iiini Ivatayana laying down, ' that tlio 
son is not liable to pay if Ids fathers estate is hold by 
anothei/ 1 Dig, 273, — a principle recognized and adopted 
as law at tlio present day. 

All moral law, when degenerated into municipal law is 
liable to be indifferently obeyed, and sometimes po.sitively 
violated. Under stated circumstances, meii’s motives become 
not how to obey it, but how to evade it. A demurrer here, 
a plea there and an equivocation elsewhere become custo- 
maly^ riius it was, that borrowers commenced waiving just 
debts and Iciiders commenced making imcouscionable claims^ 
Both parties came to preceive that divitn? justice was slow 
to overtake? them, and if they conimittod a sin, subsequent 
penance might take away its offence and the sling of the 
impending punislunciit. 

Each party thus metamorphosed began eyeing the other 
with distrust and longed for something safer than mere word 
of mouth. Each saw that the latter was inexact, inaccurate 
and liable to bo iudifleicntly reeollectod. What was to he 
done? To go to the length of taking a bond from the 
borrower was impossible, for the bulk of borrowers were in- 
capable of reading and writing. Somebody else must write, 
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but too was iinpossibl*’, as it presupposed a fiction of 
law, unknown to such a stage of society. 

Tlio perception of tlic usefulness of writing in the securing 
of loatis is :ui important epoch in tlio history of baukiiig 
It einorge<l ovit of certain social nocessitios, felt by tln^ debtor 
and cru-lilor alilic. llojiost crocUtors began to feel the un- 
wisdom of trusting to memory as the referee in ensos of doubt 
and dispulo, wdiile tbo embarra-smont of the debtor was 
equally great. Judging from the fossil remains of t]io 
system, Ave iiiul the lir. t point of departure towards written 
obligations is ilio writiiig of a slip of paper called the tnJc 
f-n.riJ'ty or a memo: of the loan. This practice is still exlant 
in obscure villages in the districts of Be.nlwan, Psuddea, 
Jessore and Pubna, and this 'jnrd' is prized by them to be 
ns good as a bond. The ‘funr is given to the debtor, and 
in cases of differonco its production concludes both parties 
as to tlie qnantiun of the loan. 

This nvay bo styhal the ' fiinV stage of money-lending in 
IJongal, and one more devclo|jed than the first stage wherein 
bnins were secured only by word of mouth. The * find* f-tngc 
though an irnpruvement U|Hin its predeces-ors \Yas nevorti.e- 
loss a crude stage, for it hd't the creditor entiredy in tl\e 
<.iet»tor\s hands, and if the latter was fraudulently bent, the 
nnn-production of tlic ‘ furd’ >YOuld bring on tln.^ fulfilment 
of liis uiiholy wishes. The cieditor found tliat ho kept no- 
thing ill his Jiand as evilence of the loan, and the nocc.ssity 
of keejjing an account gradually dawned upon his inind. 
Every ?.la.isajan now-a-days koep.s his accounts the elaborate- 
ness of Yvliicii i.s in direct ratio with the extent of his busi- 
ness. Too [o’iiifipal books arc the jamadi'harach and the 
Khatyau. 'fho foi nior purports to be a day book consisting 
of loose .slips of piqier stitched at one corner, and the latter 
is ju.st the ordinnry ledger. 

Som'<.‘tiuie9 tliey contain the .signatures of their borrowairs, 
but thivS must ccrininl> have become the fashion at u later 
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stage. The ' tuk-furd* which the debtor got was elaborated 
into a llatchitta, having the debit and credit sides distinctly 
written. 

Tliose circumstances paved the way for the introdnetion of 
what arc called toinassuks or bond . The exact time whoa 
they came into vogue cannot bo determined with any ainoiuit 
of accuracy, but there is no doubt that the giving of bonds 
^Ya 3 vastly in use during Moslem rule in the times of the groat 
Mj>guls, and about the time the British obtained the Bowanny 
of tliese Provinces. Money-lending had grown into a system* 
had boon adopted by soitio as their lawful calling, with all its 
sins and shortcomings full-blown. 

It is very curious tliat in thi.s country as in Europe, money 
lending should have passed through the same stages of growth 
and development. 

Tn the developed Roman Law/ writes Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, 'the convention as soon as it was completed, was iu 
almost all cases, at once crowned with the obligation, and so 
b;c;nuo a contract, and this was the result to which contract 
law was surely touding. But for tlio purpose of this inquiry, 
we must attend parlicularly to the iuteriuediato stage, that in 
winch something more than a perfect agreement was required 
to utuact llic' obligation. This epoch is syuchroiious with tlio 
period at which the famous Roman classilication of contracts 
into tour sorts, the Verbal, the Literal, the Real and the Oou- 
sensual had come into use, and during which these four orders 
ot contract constituted the only descriptions of engagement 
which the law would enforce.’ Ancient Law p. 325. 

In Bengal, wo’ had in the first place tho verbal, theri the 
litoral in the shape of the tiik fiord and accounts and lastly 
the consensual obligations or bonds. And these Provinces aro 
well calculated to foster the giving and taking of loans as a 
system. For causes we shall presently advert to, the body of 
Mahajans are indispensable, and to extirpate them wouUI be 
to the people a calamity. 
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111 Bengal, the tilling of laud and borrowing of capital 
liave been from time immemorial inseparably linked togotlnn*. 
Cultivation is impossible nnloss done with borrowed capital. 
This nexiLs between the cultivating and lending classes is the 
key to the correct understanding of their icspective positioup. 
You may abolisli the Mahajans, but so long as tlie cultivators 
have a thirst after loans, other Mahajans would spring up. 
This thirst afror loans is the result of the operation of certain 
Bociological causes on the agricultural organism, which we pro- 
ceed to categorize. 

I. The exhaustion of the soil. Barring exceptional traels 
which abut the course of rivers and streams, and have the 
privilege of being annually invigorated with alluvial deposits, 
it may be predicated as an established truth that there has 
been a gradual exhaustion of the soil. This is borne witness 
to by grey licaded cultivators and otliors ([ualilie-l to pro- 
nounce an opinion. In other parts of India ic has been just 
the same as the following oiiicial testimony will show. 

Mr. A. D. Ilumc, in his pamphlet recently publislioJ in 
England writes: — 

‘Agriculture in India has become, and becomes daily, mere 
and more what Liebig happily designated a system of spolia- 
tion. Deep as the purse may have been, and rich as much 
as our soil unquestionably was, it is clear that a time must 
arrive when by continually taking out a great deal and 
putting back very little, both purse and soil are exhausted 
Unlike the Europ an peasant, the Indian husbandman more 
or less fully realizes the evils of this system: it is only on 
compulision that he robs hi.s mother soil, and it is only in 
comparatively quite recent times that the spoliation has ac- 
quired the alarming iiitcusity that now characterizes it’ 

Furtlier ca he says: — 

‘It is impossible for Oovernrnent to disbelieve tliis: they 
may think and perhaps rightly that it will last their time 
but they cannot doubt as to what they arc pre[»arlng for 
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tlicir succcf^sors. It is its own land that (lovornincnt is 
allowing to go to ruin, its own financial blood that it lets 
run to waste.' 

Such is the testimony of a gentleman who had filled the 
ve:-^ponsil)le oliicc of Agricultural Secretary to the Governmei\t 
of India. It is to be deplored that correct stati.-stics are not 
forthcoming, whieh may corroborate it. It is a noteworthy 
fact that whereas in the titnc of Akbar the average yield 
par aero was 19 bushels of wheat, it is 14 bushels now as tho 
highest yield. 

This detorioriation of the prodiiclivoness of land becomes 
all the nioic certain, when it is considered that Ilengal 
peasants are wliully ignorant of and indifferent to, the 
ad van (ages of irrigation and tho well manuring of the soil ; 
and their ngrioultuv«\ so far as the implements ot husbandry 
goe, is still in its primitive stage. Habitual indolenco consi- 
derably aggravates their otherwise helpleSwS condition, thoir 
motto being tliat unless Providence help them they have no 
business to helj) themselves. 

II. The Y)eciiliar character of tho peasant tenures. We 
.spoali not of those in which the pea.sanl has permanent and 
transferabio rights, as they are virtually * peasant proprietor- 
ships lield stihjeot to the payment of a quit-rc!it. But wo 
allude to tho mass of tenures in respect of which the peasant 
is no bettor than a refined villein or a starved metayer. It is 
not our intention to rake up the old controversy relating to 
the transcendental rights of the Zemindars, and how far they 
require to be controlled to ainclioriato the condition of 
the cultivating masses. Lord Cornwallis might have meant 
them to remain as Levites in perpetuity, and their inferiors as 
Helots. But the fact cannot be gainsayed that if tho peasant 
was owner of the land he till(‘d, he would have tilled it 
better. ‘This is quite a natural sequence the force of wdiich 
is not weakened by sundry instances of peasant folly or 
peasant ignorance. ‘The peasant is ignorant or foolish,' ergo 
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he should not have complete ownership over his land lest he 
may spoil it/ may certainly be good policy towards the 
foolish who form the exception, but it is decidedly the reverse 
in respect of the wise. Audit is an open question whether 
the peasants are more foolish than their landlords. The is.^ue 
is not, whether the peasants' present status is a legal status, 
but whether for the promotion of agricuiture, for arresting the 
gradual deterioration of the soil and the decay of the per.sfuits, 
ownership of their holdings should not be iinconditionalJy 
bestowed on them. If self-love and self-interest are innate 
in man, should we not presume that they wouhl prompt 
him to love his ‘own land more than anotber s ? If tliis is 
conceded, should wo do something to bring about sucli a 
natural state of things? Wo do not propose a spoliation (»f 
the Zemindars rights that they be vested in the peasants. 
By all means respect them, if respect is duo. 

But it is one thing to respect tliem and qulto nnotlior 
tliifig to tolerate a system of peasant tenures, which goes to 
reduce the peasants to famished serfs, and increase the bulk 
of poverty and peasr'\nt misery. Is it possible to* conceive of 
any system of peasant-tenures to thiivo wliich has for its 
index enhancement' of rent and eviction? It is fashionable 
to talk of the peasant’s right of occupancy as his Mw/mt 
Cliarta, but this one right lias brought on greatm* misciy 
to him than his other affairs put togt.'ttcr. It has been a 
fruitful source of dbcord and litigation, culminating in the 
peasants’ ruin. The effect of the operation of this right is 
perceptible, and the startling fact may be fold that in the 
teeth of it, the ratio of tenants-at-will has enormously in- 
creased and tljreatens at no distant date to absorb the entire 
peasant population. This has been tiic result of the fight 
between fht- Zemindar and peasant since 1859, a fight which 
involved only the principle whether the latter should have 
fixity of possession in regard to his tenure or should hold 
at the formers will. 
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111, The tibnormal export cf food grains* This is a quos- . 
titju the np-*rits of which have been discuss, .d thread- bare. 
Each time there was a tVimi-no or scarcity exportation and its 
virtues or vices came to be cause and scrutinized. Uovern- 


ment trembled at the sight of tlic stiDondous problem which 
called for a solutiou by them. Happily the problem has 
been solved, the Gordian knot has been cut, and time alone 
will show how far the solution will promote the weal or tho 
reverse of the people. Lord Northbrook’s minute on tho 
prohibition of oxpoit is now esteemed as a veH) udicata in In- 
dian economie.s, and tho late Famine Commission have pro- 
nounced his Lordship :3 arguments to bo simply inianswerablo. 
His Lordship says : — 

“ It seems to me that, an export trade in food grains is a 
groat advantage to a country in the condition of Bengal, rais- 
ing its own food supplies, having no import trade in food and 
whose population is poor. The existence of sTn.di an export 
ensures tJio production, in ordin iry years of more food 
tiian is rc({uired to meet the demands of the people. The na- 
tural rise of pricvs in times of scarcity must divert a portion 
of the ordinary export to homo consumption, and thus a re- 
serve easily and readily available is habitually maintained.” 
Minute, dated January *10, 187L” 

Now, it is observable that Lord Northbrook’s conclusion 
wu>uld be ‘ unanswerable’ if his premkses w'ore true. Is his 
minor premiss tr\ie ? Is it true that the country yields 
* more food than is required to meet tho demands of the peo- 
ple’ ? It wa^uld be a mistake to suppose that tho demands of 
the people co-extond with the eating only, for eating re- 
presents only a fractional part of tho popular demands. To 
conceive of their extent would be to conceive of the food they 
eat, the dress they wear, the other food they had by barter, tlio 
seed they require for sowing, the wages of labour, the means 
of husbandry, the rent they pay and sundry extraordinaries. 
If taking a sum total of these, you find that the produce iu- 
6 
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creasing the demand, by all means export the residaum, but it 
would be irrational to stick to exportation, because political 
economy tolerates it, free trade requires it, forgetting the 
bomely motto, charity should begin at home ! 

What is the fact ? Our s is a poor country. We are a poor 
people, now is nearly established truth and admitted as such. 
What do these mean? Simply this that there is less surplus 
food at our disposal than what rich nations have. If surplus 
food be the germ of all national wealth, how can you say 
that our country is wealthy, when it is subject to chronic 
famines? A famine in India is not merely a failure of this 
crop or that crop, as it is in Europe. It means a paralysis of the 
economical energies of the people. It is a want of means — a 
want of capital or surplus food. 

These are the three principal causes, which have given 
Vise to chronic indebtedness of the peasantry, and by the law 
of co-relation, have expanded the giving and taking of loans 
into a system. There may be other special or local causes 
but these arc only derivative, they no more sustain the col- 
lapse of the peasant organism. Fathers’ funeral ceremony 
or daughters’ marriage might cause a loss of financial blood, 
but cannot engender the poverty of the peasant masses and 
beget chronic indebtedness. 

ClIAFrEB VII. 

In its earliest stage, the Mahajani system was chiefly con- 
fined to loans of food grain — paddy in particular. The paddy 
was raised by the mahajan who was either a cultivator him- 
self or cultivated it by means of hired labour. His capital 
was essentially the surplus food — left unconsumod which he 
stored up in his barns or golas. These golas are little coni- 
cal shiades tasting upon blocks of wood, so arranged as to 
15661) their bases perfectly dry. The grain was sold out by 
the msihajan’s servant, styled a Koyal, who received from 
the bbrtoW^r H fee in grain for his labour varying with the 
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quantity of grain actually sold out. Tlie grain was never 
weighed but measured and a sack was used as the unit of 
measurement. The standards of measuretuent are the kata, 
the arvi, the soli, tlie hi^h and the poatL The kuUi varies iu 
each locality. In some it is 1} seers in weight, in others J seers. 
Five cottahs make an avri, 20 katas make a sali and so on 

The Mahajan is either his own accountant or has a paid 
accountant who is remunerated in coin and grain. But these 
are not his only earnings. He gets lots of perquisites from 
tlie debtors wdien ho has to open or close their accounts. 
These perquisites have a traditional stamp on them resting 
upon tlic tacit consent of both the lender and borrower. 

The account is contained in three Books — viz the Stock- 
book, the Day Book [jama kliarach] and the Ledger or kha- 
tian, generally these are loose siicets of paper stitched at the 
corner liable to be altered. There is a disposition on the 
part of respectable mahajans to substitute bound books in 
lieu of those variable things, but as it is, the innovation has 
just commenced. Wlien the borrower wants it a memo is 
given to him in which loans and payments are entered iu the 
proper columns, and it is taken back when the loan is dis- 
charged. 

The accountant is sometimes the tagaduiv, and on him iiu 
volves the task of collecting the mahajai^s dues. If the maha- 
jaii’s business is largo, a staff of tagadgivs is maintained, who 
receive a small monthly salary, in addition to what they get 
from the debtors as bounus. 

Except the m^st advanced districts, loans whether of grain 
or money generally start with a verbal promise to repay at 
the time of the harvesting of the crops and are entered in 
the maliajaus bo )ks. It is when they become unliquidated 
debts that the borrower consents to give a bond or other ins- 
truinent in writing as a sort of security. The original loan 
and the stipulated interest or profit are consolidated into a now 
principal and fresh interest is stipulated for. 
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These bonds, styled k/uvtt; or tamassuks have a peculiar 
liistory of their own highly interesting as a subject of study. 
Tlie desire to evade the Stamp Act being yet keen in the 
muffussil and the motive to have the bond cheaply being ever 
strong, it is engrossed on plain paj)or. If it do not see the 
light of our courts, well and good ; if it do, the prescribed 
duty and penalty are paid and the instiiunent is afterwards 
staniped ! When there is no intention to evade the Stamp 
law the bond is written on the proper Stamp paper tlie value 
of which is written ‘paid’ by the intending borrwer. If the 
lender pay it is added to the amount of the loan. 

Stamps are not available at all times aiid jn all places, 
To obviate all iiiconvonieuce possible, it is customary witii 
the Mahajan to keep a suhiciout stock of stamp paper of the 
lower values. The name of the buyer in the endorsement 
on the back of the paper is cither left blank to be filled up 
by the Mahajan or it is any villager’s name written who is 
likely to borrow money. In the latter case, the stamp is 
utilized by interpolating the name of the borrower in the 
oiidorsoment as a joint vendee. 

Tills precaution is taken in co\irt.(\sy to a tradition which is 
considerably in force in the muffusil tlnit, whoever executes a 
document should be tlio vendee of the stamp on wliicli the 
document is engrossed. If things arc not so, it is liable to be 
suspected. 

In out of the way pl.ic.'s, the permission given by the 
borrower to purcliase a stamp paper for the bond or the deli- 
very of the paper to the Malinjan is as good avS its execution. 
This proceeds upon a conviction of the integrity of tho 
Mahajan, who is esboemed by the borrower as morally in- 
capable of getting up a bond at variance with tho borrower's 
intentions. I have witnessed hiiiidreds of cases in which but 
for the borrower’s readiness to confess judgment, the bonds 
sued upon would have bc(Mi pronounced as concoctions pure 
and simple, and the ieud.er thrown overboard. The borrower 
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invariably apostropliises by saying that the Mahajan is iny 
benefactor, my King my ma hap. If he is after ruining inci 
it is my ill luck. But having been benefited by him I cannot 
swallow my religion and deny the debt. It is a ju?t debt and 
I admit the claim. The Judge is compelled to pass jiulgment 
according to defendant's confession irrespective of the merits of 
the Mahajau's claim. 

In a large ratio of cases, the method of executing a bond is 
toitouch the pen when the borrower cannot write his name, 
when he can write, to write his name. These are done when 
the stamp paper is wholly blank, the contents being left to 
the Maliajan to conveniently fill up. 

Blank papers are thus signed or executed out of deference 
to the maliajan s feelings, and the debtor is charitable enough 
o suppose that the recitals would not be written in superces- 
sion of the terms of their mutual understanding. 

The Registration Law since 1864 has given an imjietus to 
the writing of bonds, and it has become customary to execute 
written bonds. As yet a largo ratio of tho peasant population 
are ignorant of writing, and thus executants of bonds cannot 
bo tlicir own writers. It is true the Mahajaii's accountant 
can write, but his relation to tho Mahajaii is viewed as a dis- 
qualification, wliich is liable to become serious, in cases of 
dispute. The Mahajan fears that the evidence of his account- 
ant relating to the bond would be viewed by a Court as no 
better than that of an interested wituess, and hence the ac- 
countant is rarely the writer of his bonds. 

The borrower Ijpiiig unable and the Accountant thus dis- 
qualified, who is to write the bonds ? Following the rule of 
demand and supply wo have now ia every village, professional 
b .md writers or Nobisindas as they are called. They have a 
smattering of education, it being confined to the reading of 
primers and writing of documents and accounts. In many 
places, tliey unite in them the threefold character of drafting 
and writing documents, giving evidence and practising as 
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law-touters in Courts. In the village they are considered as 
great authorities and sometimes are dreaded. All the village 
litigation which finds its way into our Courts is shaped by 
them. In the art of giving false evidence they arc great 
adopts. They elude our searching cross cxaminiition Proteus- 
like, and laugh in their sleeve when they quit the witness box 
to breathe once more tlie atmosphere of impunity. 

They write the bond for a fee which in the generality of 
cases equals the amount of the stamp-paper. This fee the 
borrower pays unless arranged difierently. For giving evidence 
a separate is allowed the amount being regu- 
lated by the sort of evidence to be given and the ritsk to be 
run. 

It has been stated that the payment of the loan is timed 
with the harvesting of the crop, whether vernal or autum- 
nal. This is a very convenient arrangement. The time of 
payment is either the month of Bhadro when the lihadri 
crop is gathered, or Mag when the Amun is cut, or Falgoon or 
Cfaoit when the * Kabi' or vernal crops are stored. 

In regard to these loans, the most important thing is the 
rate of interest stipulated for. Ordinary lo vnr? :5f gi/iin carry 
60 per cent profit. * This profit is called in some districts the 
JSarri, atid its rate varies from 25 to 50 per cent according as 
the loan is dull or brisk. I have not witnessed a higher rate 
than 50 per cent. The percentage is in the absence of any 
contract to the contrary for the season, and if the loan is not 
discharged the rate remains in force for the next season and 
so on. I h.ave seen instances of paltry loans swell up into 
enormous debts with accumulated profits of years and years. 

The rates of profit are by no means exorbitant and are 
never considered as such. They are customary rates admitted 
and accepted by all classes of the peasantry. Their cus- 
tomary character has been found by our courts after the most 
searching judicial enquiry. 

lu regard to loans of money the rates of interest vary from 
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two pice to one anna per Rupee per mouth. The latter is 
sometimes considered to be an exceptional rate, but two pice 
ha^ grown into a customary rate and acknowledged as such 
by tl»e entire peasantry from one end of the country to the 
other. Talk of the customary rate of iiuerest in their presence 
and they will understand you to mean the half anna rate. 

The rate is one pice generally in cases where there is a 
hypothecation of land or other immoveable property and it is 
th^^ hypothecation which causes the diminution of the rate. 

Where jewels are pawned,, and there is nothing striking in 
the character of the loan or the parties, the rate of interest 
slides down into 18 to 24 per cent per annum. Where the 
debtor is a well to do man and the creditor is a habitual lender 
tho rate is still lowei being 12 per cent per annum and some- 
times 9 per cent. 

The rate of interest levied from borrowers in and about 
large towns is generally frightful being two annas or six pies 
per Rupee per diet*). These borrowers do not belong to the 
ctiitivating classes. They are fish-mongers, keepers of vege- 
table stalls, fruiterers, artizans or mechauics, owners of carts or 
hackneys, petty shop keepers, prostitutes and others. The 
lenders are called kisti wallahs mid wo have a regular giiug 
of them in Calcutta and its suburbs. The loans they advance 
become due on the 72d day, and portion is payable daily, 
the interest for tlie entire time being paid in advance or 
deducted from the principal at the time the loan is given. 

Then we have a class of loans vastly in fashion in the 
towns of Lower B^jngal, which in consequence of their extreme 
urgency are called chotaa, in which tlie rate of interest is 
sometimes 25 per cent per diem. But these are abnormal 
instances. 

The dark(‘st chapter in the history of money-lending is 
however tl?e realization of loans. We do not say that each 
and every mahajan is a wolf or that every debtor is a lamb. 
There are mahajans who in regard to the honesty and fairness 
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of their dealings are the ornaments of our race, whose for^ 
bearance and self-sacrifice are proverbial. There are debtors 
also whose equivocation, evasion, ingratitude in the matter of 
debts they have truly contracted rank them with execrable 
monsters. But these arc excej^tions which do not affect a 
logical generalization. So that when we say that the realiza* 
tion of debt is the darkest chapter of money-lending, we 
speak of the generalization and not the exceptions. 

The method of realizing debts is one step short of spolia- 
tion. It is one elaborate system of low chicanery, vile artifice, 
and deliberate fraud. Payments are wilfully ignored, receipts 
intentionally withheld, and when payments are made in kind' 
it is uudermoasured, uuderweighed and undervalued. A sort 
of distraint hangs upon the borrower’s crops, goods and 
chattels and even his person is hold under a sort of restraint. 
When crops are still unripe, the mahajan’s people keep guard 
over it, and such is his power that the borrower reaps it to 
be conveyed to the former’s khamar (threshing yard). Some- 
times the mahajau takes it away by force, threshes and appro- 
priates it as he lists. With respect to other properties of 
his debtor, the maliajan exorcises a similar might. Nothing 
is more common than the forcible removal of the debtor’s 
cattle and implements of luisbandry. Household chattels share 
no better fate. The sanctity of the Zenana is not even res- 
pected in the searching for properties. 

Like the allodial owner in the Norman times, the mahajan 
considers each peasant debtor to be his villein if not his serf. 
He commands the services of his Aasamjf tlio debtor, and 
these are often rendered gratis^ Was it the tilling or harrow- 
ing of his land, the sowing of crops or transplanting the 
seedlings, was it the building of a fence or tho thatching of 
his house, the clearing of jungle or the felling of timber, the 
Assami is to do it without any remuneration. To do man 
•servant’s work or maid servant’s work tho Assami must 
prepare himself. But this is not all, Assamis must fight out 
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tlie raahajan's battles, must further his political strategies and 
must give false evidence on his behalf in Courts of Justice, 
when required. 

Th-oTjuahajan* $ other sins require to be here describc<l. No- 
thing is more in unison Avith his ambition than the prospect 
of a debt running or continuing and being realizable at any 
time. Nothing mortifios him more than its possible extinc- 
tion. With watering tongue and wistful eyes he peruses the 
roll of the bonds and obligations with which the fate of a 
groat many follow beings , is entwined, and wields them irt- 
terrorem as weapons of offence and mischief. 

Thus constituted, it is the mahajan s care to put every possi- 
ble obstaclo in the way of extinction of debts. The debtor 
is all anxiety to discharge his burden, but he must pass through 
Herculean difficulties before he attains the wished-for 
result. The Accountant would not make up the account 
The receipt is withheld, the bond is not returned, a fee 
wanted for his abana, a fee for the Koyal and twenty other 
hindrances are put in the way. So that if the debtor at last, 
receives absolution it is prized as a new birth. 

Why docs he put up with these inconveniences ? Simply 
because it would be foolish to quarrel witli*tlie alligator when 
the debtor is in water, and verily the mahajan is an alligator 
when he has no rivals in the trade in th'3 village. I have 
known hiuidreds of cases in which the quondam debtor was 
put into Court to answer a false claim because ho ceased to 
take loans from the mahajan. But irrespective of this ex- 
treme coDsequencf, the debtor believes that ill-luck might 
force him to whiuc again at the mahajan s door for a loan, at 
least there is absolutely nothing to. render such a contingency 
impossible. Droughts, bad seasons, zemindar’s demands, 
parental funeral ceremonies, are urgencies over which one could 
not have control. 

It may be thought that the above picture is overdrawn. 
No such thing. The annuals of our Courts will abundantly 
7 
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bear out all its outlines and shades, and reasoning from prin- 
ciples it would be amply substantiated. In former times, the 
mabajan was a God-fearing man and the edicts of religion 
had a firm hold of his feelings. The modern rnahajan is 
comparatively more free. With the march of civilization ho 
has learnt to distinguish duties moral from duties purely 
secular. Business is business, the pointer of which is profit* 
The ellipses he supplies by inserting ‘ by means fair or foal ' 
lie has the power of the purse and therefore mightier than ho 
who has it not. 

The debtor is just a debtor in need — helpless, ignorant and 
indifferent to his true interests. So that the two make up 
a co-relation in which they are befitting counter- parts. It 
is just the same co-relation between the grindeis and the 
food, between a power on the one hand and a capacity on 
the other. 

Religion failing to terrify the Mahajan what have wc got 
in its stead? Public opinion is still in its infancy in towns, 
and its feeble voice does not penetrate into .the recesses 
of the Muffossil. Here the axis round which rural life 
rotates is either the constables baton or the Zemindar's 
Gomastah's chopine. Talk of social rules and laws here, why 
it would be as prudent as to throw pearls before swine. 
Talk of the potency of the Magistrate in repressing tho 
evils, why only 1 per cent, cases reach his cars. Then again 
who is to pYove the charges? A helpless man steeped in 
Want is unable to bring proofs, and what Magistrate would 
try a charge without proofs? Supposing p’^oofs are adduced, 
it is usual to evade the Magistrate's jurisdiction by giving 
to the cause a civil coating. 

A large number of abuses which the Bengal Mahajani 
system has called into being are referrible to the covetousness 
and fraud on the part of the Mahajan’s agents. Tho Mahajan 
may not know the extent and enormity of the abuses, but 
neveitheless in the generality of cases he suffers them to 
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exist. It is a tacit winking at the misdeeds of his servants^ 
a winking which he know.s will in the end redound to his 
advantage. If he does not wink, ho becomes a particeps 
criminis, when at the beginning of the new year, he finds 
his balance sheet to be abnormally swollen showing unexpected 
profits. 

Chap. VIII 

^Having categorized some of the causes which maintain 
the Mahajmii system in Bengal and the abuses which have 
become constitutional with it, it is necessary to say some- 
thing regarding the remedies which have been adopted. 

These may bo classified into 

1. Indigenous 

2. Legal. 

By the indigenous remedies, we mean such as have becomp 
evolved out of the evils themselves, in the same way as in 
the Immaii body a ro-action sots in often a collapso or a 

remission ensues after a continued fever. Action and reaction 
have been established to be a law which does not govern 

bodies physical only, but its operation is extended to bodies 
social. This is the boast of social science lo have discovered, 
but the truth is co-cval with a comparatively ruder state 
of society. 

The poet talks of 'When evils arc at their worst, they often 
mind/ and this is but the poetic husk of a grain long dis- 
covered. Social scioncemight have elaborated the truism, 
might have brought other phenomena under the all-absorb- 
ing induction, but the credit of having discovered it is not 
strictly her duo. But let that pass. 

The earliest history of the Mahajani system reveals ins- 
tances of evasion of just debts on the part of the debtor. 
There were debtors and debtors in primitive times, and 
wo are not prepared to say that they were all honest and 
God-fearing men. There were creditors and creditors, and it 
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would be overdrawing the righteousness of those times did 
we say that the creditors were, one and all, honest and honour- 
able men. If their evasion of just debts came to be pursued 
as a policy as the times advanced, it followed a natural law. 
Given a system consisting of hard and fast rules, given the 
existence of growing abuses of the system, given the in- 
difference of Municipal law to check the abuses, efforts will 
spring up for their control. Human history demonstrate^-* 
this with mathematical certfiiuty. The vices of the French 
arisfrocacy and clergy brought forth the llevolutiou. 
Tho vices of slavery caused the American civil war. Need 
we recount any more instances? Thus was it with the 
Maliajaui system. It was evasion in the first place, positive 
denial next, and if at the present day, the debtor lias got 
into the habit of denying his just debts, it is but the pro- 
longation of an indigenous remedy which he has jirescribed 
for himself. 

The Bennal debtor has no reason to be more dishonest than 

O 

teny other mortal under the sun. His physique* or mind does 
not differ in structure or function from tho rest of humanity. 
'The moral and religious atino.sphere ho breathes is not a whit 
less pure than what his fellow-inen breathe. His wants and 
needs are not a whit greater than those of others. He has no 
traditional love of fraud or evasion. And yet the startling or 
fact remains that we have greater evasion of just debts, in 
quantity and quality than we had twenty years ago! This is 
ascribable to cause or catises which in former times did not 
exist in an appreciable degree. An investigation into these 
causes is doubtless very instructive, though not at all diffi- 
cult. If we conceive the cau'?cs which maintian the raabajan's 
extortionate demands to be positive agents, the detbor's 
evasion would just have for its support negative agents. 

Evasion has different forms in this country which are redu- 
cible into two classes, partial or complete. It is partial, when 
the debtor having tho means to pay puts off payment sine die 
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by coaxing the mahajan to take an acknowledgment in writirjg 
of the old debt. Such a subterfuge harmonizes with the 
mahajan s instinct which views the complete discharge of a 
debt with anxiety. The acknowledgment is either in the form 
of an ‘ ekrar* or a kistibundi [instalment-bond.] It sets furth 
the character and amount of the unliquidated debt, a fresh 
promise on the debtors part to pay, and the old covenant to 
pay interest at the rates stipulated in the original bond. Some 
tmnes there is a condition tacked in the kistibundi, that on 
default of paying one tist, the whole money will become duo. 

Ill Nuddia, Jossore and other metropolitan districts, the 

practice of giving and taking kistibundis is very common. 
They well suit the mahajan s armoury, at the same time leave 
to the debtor some chance of escaping from the debt alto- 
gether. Conditioned as our peasantry are, illiterate and ig- 
norant, the instalment-bonds are difficult to prove, and there is 
no consideration (either money or grain) the pas.ring of which 
can be proved. It is one thing to prove a bond and quite an- 
other to prove the kistibundi. The proof in the former case 
becomes comparatively easy as the proof of the passing of tiie 
consideration to a great extent proves the bond. In the latter 
case, there is an absence of consideration substantial and ma- 
terial. It is this difficulty which the debtor counts upon in 
evading payment. 

This is passive evasion. But in many cases it attains a 
stage of acrivity. The debtor invents a plea of payment iu 
whole or. part. All services which he gratuitously rendered to 
his mahajan arC reduce<l into a monetary valuation and 
claimed as a set-off against the debt. First fruits and other 
free-will offerings are thus treated, and the mahajan’s demand 
is resisted witii them. Sometimes the debtor colludes with 
a discarded agent or dismissed servant of the creditor and 
goes to the length of taking fabulous receipts and fraudulent 
dijcharges. And this collusion reaches iti climax when the 
agent is a man of no worthy such as to render action against 
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him for accounts, &c., wholly unfriictuous. The receipts very 
frequently become subjects of judicial determination, and the 
Courts uniformly consider them to be binding upon the 
niahajans. 

But the most successful method of evasion is when the 
debtor goes over to a rival mahajan, and by his aid thwarts 
all efforts at realization. This change of mahajans is a strik- 
ing feature of tho Bengal Mahajani System. The debtor be- 
comes like a Brahmini bull placed between two fields I'uhiii 
with rich and luxuriant corn quite welcome to enjoy eitheri 
If the owner of one threatens him with a club he goes to the- 
other and vice versa. His condition is truly enviable. Directly 
one Mahajan grows unkind to him, another is sure to pat 
him on the back and welcome him. It has been our ex- 
perience to witness hundreds of debtors in this agreeable 
predicament. One Mahajan says, come unto me all ye who 
are laden with debt and I will give you rest', and there are 
people who are willing to respond to the call. But this is not 
all. The new Mahajan pledges himself to be the* debtors pro- 
tector thorough and absolute. Was it want, ho voiunloovs to 
pay money or dole out grain. Was it social support — ho is all 
willingness. Was it the debtor's litigation ? well tho new niaha- 
jan’s legal advisers and private agents arc the debtor's, ex- 
officio. All this is very gratifying to the debtor. It removes 
his needs, supplies his wants and satisfies his craving after 
revenging his quondam mahajan. 

But the debtor does not lack gratitude towards his present 
benefactor. His confidence in his new friend’s honesty be- 
comes .so strong that with an easy mind he falls within his 
clutches. The debtor's moveablcy and chattels find their way 
into the now loahajan's hou’jc. The cattle find a new pos- 
sessor in him, and even his farm and field come to be held by 
the new mahajan, either in name or in practice. 

While thus sheltorcd, the old mahajan's threat to his debtor 
is referred into criminal intimidation. His agent's demand 
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in the field or house of the debtor becomes criminal trespass. 
To send for the debtor becomes abduction. These charges 
find their way into the Magistrate’s Court and are prosecuted 
a!]d maintained with the utmost rigour possible. In the 
Civil Court, the debtor tries to take the wind out of the 
mahajan's sail by suing for a declaration tliat a particular 
bond is a forgery, or it is a discharged bond liable to be can- 
celled and delivered up,. In some cases, the niahajan dis- 
carded is falsely accused of having wrongfully taken away the 
crop from the field, or having maliciously made over the 
debtor^s cattle to the pound. These cases either in the Civil 
or Criminal Courts give no end of trouble. They are not 
cases between the Mahajan and his disunited debtor, but 
between the old Mahajan and the new Mahajan arrayed 
against each other wirli their respective debtors and dependants 
as belligeranis. Nowhere is the discovery of truth more 
dilficult than in them, no where aro subornation, perjury and 
their kindred vices more elaborately practised ihan in them. 
And the result is often disastrous to one or other of the con- 
tending parties. Many a Mahajan owes his ruin to litigation 
of the above stamp, and with him fall his partizans. 

The strife between mahajan and mahajan has other phases 
though it may not end in actual litigation in our constituted 
Courts of Judicature. Sometimes it is a passive resistance 
of the policy of one by the other. To see the debtors evade 
just debts, to instigate them to do the same, to see his rival 
denuded of debtors, are the mainstays of this policy. 

In working outpthe policy of evasion, the debtor frequently 
colludes with the Zemindar of the village. There is a Bengali 
proverb that by means of the thorn the thorn is extracte<l^ 
and when this is done, both are thrown away. This is exactly 
applicable to the position of the debtor when besides with the 
Zemindar to defraud the Mahajau. It is an incident attendant 
upon the holding of all tenures that the landlord has alien 
over them as well as the crops standing upon them for the 
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rent unpaid by the tenant. We are not sure whether it is for 
the weal or woe of the latter that such should be the case, but 
it has been incorporated with the statute law of Bengal. 
Unfortunately for the Mahajan, the Zemindar s lien over tho 
debtor’s lands and crops is superior to any other lien which tho 
latter may create in favor of any body else. 

Thus conditioned, a fraudulent debtor bent upon evading 
his just debts hies to his Zemindar, and induces him [[either to 
effect a collusive distraint, or under colour of a collusive rent 
decree to attach his tenure-crops and all. By this means the 
mahajan is checkmated, and instances of this are not rare. 
It frequently happens that over the carcass of the debtor’s 
estate, the mahajan and the Zemindar break many a lance 
to be sure of the offals. 

In Bengal, an organised opposition against the mahajan or 
Zemindar is styled a Dharma GhdL These unions have be- 
come common now-a-days. Every rural commonwealth is 
divided into twain — by the Dharma Ghat. An earthen pitcher 
anointed with a little, clarified butter and vermillion and 
adorned with garlands of flowers is set up in a coaspicuous 
corner of the village and consecrated by the priest and worr 
shipped. Such of the ru.stics as mean to take part in the 
opposition repair thither to take the necessary vows, and the 
Dharma Ohdt is invoked to bless the union. Simple as this 
contrivance may be, its effect upon the rustic is talismanic- 
Its religious element eiubues the rustic mind with zeal and 
devotion, which had seized the crusaders in the medieval, 
ages. Murder, arson, plunder aud other hemous offences are 
committed for its sake, and the entire village echoes with the 
din of peasant commotion. For the nonce, the Zemindar’s 
authority is suspended. For the nonce, the mahajan hides 
his diminished head. And even the constabulary is some- 
times kept at bay. We have heard of instances where mem- 
bers of the Dharma Ghat have willingly died an unnatural 
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deatli — that the crime of luuviler might be laid to the door 
of the Zemindar or mahajan. 

Terrible as the doings of tlie Dharma Ghats are in some 
cases, they arc generally organized bodies to oppose and 
obstruct the mahajans’ or Zcmindais doings. Theirs is tlie 
policy of * Boycotting, which has become so much in vogup 
in. Ireland at the present day. But first the mahajan cannot 
collect his dues. But for it his cases are thrown out as not 
'proven'. But for it, his barns arc plundered. Woe to the 
person who does not join the Dharma Ghat. Ho is CACoin- 
niunicated, and a ban placed upon him and his. He is denied 
tiic Uookoh — that renovator of the social life of the Hindus^ 
and symbolically with it of many other things. 

Leaving those Dharma GJaUs or organiz' d bodies of eva- 
ders, we come to review the sort of evasion, which the 
debrors manifest in our oourfs. It has several forms but the 
cpinmon forms arc 1. Denial of the bond or otiior obligation. 
2. Denial of the consideration or tlio thing lent. S. Plea of 
payment in whole or part. 4 j. obstacles in execution of the 
maha jail's decrees. 

In regard to the first, our experience is that the bond or 
other obligation is wholly ignored, when tfio debtor is unable 
to write or sign his name. This disqualification is converted 
into a means of benefiting him in the long run, with a bland 
face he conies up to the Judge with the intent of inducing 
him to bollcvc that the Mahajan has taken advantage of hi, 
ignorance in getting up a false instrument. In many cases, 
however willing he may be to admit the obligation, ho is 
prevented from doing so, by his legal advisers. They think that 
to admit the obligation would bo tantamount to wilfully 
taking a burden on one's shoulders, which no prudent man 
ought to do. Rather deny the bond whole and entire, rea.son 
they, and put the Mahajan in the difficult prcJicament of 
proving it, than admit it and take the burden of proving a 
special plea to neutralize its effect. 

8 
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To the Judge, the difliculty of deciding the genuineness of 
the bond is sometimes very great. He finds that the debtor 
and the attesting witnesses -lo \mable to write their names, 
and it is only three cross marks in the document wdiich res- 
pectively denote the execution and attostatinn of the bond by 
a fiction of law. With the aid of these marks the Judge has 
l;0 determine the geijuiuou' ss or otherwise of the document, 
supplemented by ilio evidence of a wily gomastah and two 
other debtors of the rnahajaii. • 

The second form of evasion viz denial of consideration is 
occasionally resorted to, When the debtor succeeds i?... gaining 
over the attesting witnesses to his side, or when he lias the 
prospect cf securing false witnesses — he puts In this special 
plea. It is very interesting to witness the scene of people 
who had attested bonds deny them or the passing of the loam 
Barring confirmed mendacity, the witnesses either say that 
the signatures resemble theirs or their memory fails them, 
Where it is impossible for them to deny the attestation, they 
say that they attested it at the Mahajans bidding. When 
questioned as to the passing of the money or other consider- 
ation of a document, their answer is they did not see This 
expression ‘did not see' ^vhen due has in Bengali more 
meanings than one. It includes a want of knowledge on their 
part and not a negation of the fact in toto. When you goad 
them to swear that the consideration did not pass they take 
shelter in that haven of all perjurers ‘ non-recollection.' 

The third form of evading an just debt is to plead its pay- 
ment. This plea is generally unsuccessful, and there are good 
rea.sons why it should be so. The difficulty of substantia- 
ting it is great. As a rule, it is not the mahajaii’s custom to 
giant receipts of payment, and when payment is a concoction 
the debtor must bo prepared to put in a fabricated receipt it 
necessary. Tbe receipt is either a forgery pure and unalloyed, 
or it is liad in collusion with a discarded agent of the maha- 
jan. 
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But the greatest and mosf pcrpexing form of evasion mani- 
fests itself in execution of decree and obtained by the inalia- 
jan. Sir Barns Peacock used te rojutuk very frequently that 
in this country, the moment a man got a decree, his difficulties 
commenced. If this is true any wheri , it is in the cases oi a 
niahajau attemptive to i-oalizc hi dues by executing his 
decree. It is in execution that the obstructiveness of the 
debtor show.s itself like a hydra with a hundred heads and 
you are at the loss, which to take off first A false plea of 
adjnstineut out of Court a false claim — a resistance to the 
Piuiliff b: executing the necessary writ, a proph-xing applica- 
tii'ii to set aside the sale, a resistance to the auction purchaser 
’« taking po. -session of the thing bouglit in execution — sale 
slioot forth in every direction till the unfortunate mahajan 
'’.oiis himself in a labyrinth of litigation — from which there 
Jh no escapi' And in exceptional case.s, when he is in view 
of his goods and hopes to roach it, the debtor keeps him at 
bay, — by thref tioiiii.g him with proceedings in Insolvency, 
Such is evasion of a debtor in Bengal. It has undergone 
a development which to ly the least. Is quite abnormal. It 
has tvel' ngh terrified tho inaha'an. Hence it is that he is 
aiVi.r attesting his bonds by ilu, Registthing officer. Hence, 
1.S it tliat he is vidiictant to give mans '.udess people stand as 
!i’retie.s, Hence is it that hypothecution of tlic debtor’s 
property Itas become so much in vogue. Hence is it that ho 
demands a higher rates of interest commensurate with tho 
risk he has to incur. 
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THE WONDERFUL MIRROR AND TALISMAN. 

An Addjiess to Fellow Sinners. 


Do not bo offended at my addressing you thus, for indeed 
1 do not take up rny pen to revile you as you can clearly see 
that by tlio above form of address I myself am not excluded. 
It is no use thinking, ourselves better tlnin what we really 
are. ‘How know yon, you ask indignantly perhaps, ‘ what wc 
really are, more than we do ourselves V* What authority have 
you to call us sinners, and presume to sit as a teacher over 
us? I tell you .sincerely and tnily that I in myself cannot 
teach you and consequently have no intention of doing so. 
I am nothing more than a unit in the groat universal whole 
of ‘ sinnervS.' A blind man cannot presume to lead anothori 
neither can a sinner his fellow. But suppose the blind man 
has discovered, has received a cure for his bliiulnes.^, and the 
guilty an expiation for his crime wherein all his fellow suffer- 
ers may be partakers, and be healed and set at liberty like- 
wise ; will he not be impatient to tell it? That is just the 
ca.se W'ith me. I have got a woiulerful mirror and talisman 
combined. The former shows every nook and c»cvice of tlio 
linman heart ; and the latter is enough to cure any diseaso 
with which any part of the heart might be infested. I have 
found the mirror to be such a true representation and the 
talisman to cure so ctlbctually, that I cannot rest unless I 
point it out to you and advise you strongly to get one 
and use it, but most likely you have seen it aud liavo 
it by you, but disregard it, not knowing its value. Or 
perhaps you do not believe in its efficacy because it is so 
old, For It is really old and its name is known to every body 
wliich is no other than the Bible. It is God’s book. His 
mirror and talisman given to u.s. Perhaps you do not beliuvo 
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it to be so, but I will give you some proofs which if you con- 
sider impartially will at least convince yon that it is some- 
thing different from all books and all other shastras. Now it 
can never be, that God has given so many shastras. As He 
is one, His religion and the way of access to Him must be 
one also for each and all. Tiierc are no different rules or diff- 
erent ways for different people. The Truth belongs to no ono 
particular creed or nation but stands manifest amidst many 
false imitations, darkness, unbelief, and whatever tries to hide 
it, for all. It stands immoveable; indestructible, sure and 
steadfast throughout eternity for 5-ou and me. So it is wrong 
to speak of your religion, my religion, their religion, truth in 
all, and all given by God. I repeat, God is one, Truth is one, 
and the v:ay of aceess to Him is one for every body. If you 
cannot now see how this may be, you believe there is only ono 
God; don’t you? Well will you go to Him, without any of 
your own theories or ideas, go to Him as a helpless, little, 
ignorant child goes to encpiire of his parent, cand ask Him to 
load you to the Truth, that you may no more be “ carried 
about by every wind of doctrine^’ taking something from this 
religion, that religion, and inventii\g as you might suppose a 
truth of your own ? If all religious as you suppose were given 
by God, then wo must accept all, work out all, and believe in 
all ; for God does not make any mistakes, and consequently 
has not said any thing which will be of no use and might be 
rejected by us. To the mind of God’s people there is only 
one true religion for the wliole race of mankind and that is 
the Bible. Now let me try and point out to you wlierein lies 
its difference from all otner books. Suppose you were to take 
it up and read it through from Genesis to the book of Reve- 
lation what would you find ? You should think it a book dis- 
connected in its narratives, too voluminous, dry and hardly to 
bo understood. You might be charmed with some of its pro- 
mises, Jesus’s gentle and loving words, but as a whole it would 
seem to you thongh you be the most learned of men, as a 
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thing ftltogcther incomprehensible. I tell you it will seem so 
to every body who has not God's spirit within him to aid him 
in understanding God’s truth. This is what the book says, 
revealing as the faithful mirror that no body without God’s, 
Spirit will be able to understand it. “ What tilings also wc 
speak, not in the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual thing 
with spiritual. But the natural man receivctli not the things 
of the spirit of God : for they arc foolishness unto him ; 
neither can he kuow^ them because they are spiritually dis^ 
ctmed” 1 Cor IT, 13, 14. 

But does the hook seem dry or mysterious to those who have 
God’s spirit within them? Far from it; rather they look on 
it as thoir comfort and stay from whence they draw sweetness 
and strength every day of their lives. Though they may read 
it over aud over again the interest or the sweetness is not 
diminished in the slightest degree, but many a time new 
meanings, fresh comforts, gladden and surprise them, which 
they had nob noticed when they read before. While other 
books however interesting they be at the first reading, loso 
their freshness and intere.st on the second, nay, seem mono- 
tonous to read them over again, perhaps an actual trial, the 
Bible far from seeming to them disjointed aud incomprehen- 
sible, appears as a harmonious whole, the new Testament 
foiming the key to the old. 

If you believe this fact you must admit that the Bible is 
something different from all other books, though you still 
persist in disbelieving that it is God's book. 

Then in no place can there be found such exact discriptiou 
of the human heart in aU its phases, which fact has induced 
me ill calling it the mirror of the heart. No body but God 
can reveal the secrets of the heart, oven we ourselves are not 
cognizant of them as He. We are apt to pass over many things 
which He as the Holy One cannot bear to look upon. Our 
own hearts often deceive us, and make sins to appear as no 
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sins. But when God’s finger points them out we are suddenly 
roused up as it were and look within more earnestly, and con- 
sider more thoughtfully and find out our own blindness and 
His perfect truth. As I have told you before that we have 
all sinned, not a single exception. If there is, then that 
person will live for ever, he shall never die. Death has no 
power over a sinless being ; as it is written : “ Wherefore as 
by one man {i, e. Adam) sin entered the World and death by 
sift ; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have sin- 
ned.” Rom. V. 12. Further, ’'The wages o{ sin is death.” 
Roin. vi. 23. You are convinced that all will die ; are you 
not? Well that is the proof that all are sinners how much 
soever a person may think that he is not. Again ; “ all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” Rom, iii. 23. 
“ Tliere is none righteous, no not one.” Rom. iii. 10. If we say 
that we have no sin wo decieve ourselves and the truth is not in 
us” I John i. 8, 9. Well, this sin of ours becomes more heinous in 
some persons when they make themselves appear righteous 
before their own eyes. This false conceit and pride is the worst 
of all sins ; as long as a person is under its inilucuce, he shall 
never see his need of a God or a Saviour. Ho will be self 
satisfied, and will con.sider heaven to bo his right, till all of 
a smlden he will find himself undecieved when ho wakes up 
in hell. His case levsembles very much that of a drunken 
man who under the influence of liquor supposes himself to bo 
a king while in reality he is a beggar ; and lying in his cool 
comfortiible bed, while in reality he is wallowing in the street 
mire. As long as^he is under the influence of liquor, will ho 
ever believe that he Ls in the most wretched condition though 
you may try evfjT so much to convince him ? So the Mirror 
truthfully reflects while it says ; ” the heart is deceitful above 
all things and desperately wicked : who can know it? I the 
Lord search tlie heart, I try the reins.” Jcr. xvii. 9, 10. Yo 
who want safety and peace tremble to believe the dictates of 
such a false heart, don’t rest while it says “ peace, peace” 
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“ when (in truth) there is no peace.” We are warned of our 
danger while the mirror points ; “ There is a way which secm- 
eth right unto a man but the end thereof are the ways of 
death.” Prov. xvi. 25. 

Before I proceed further I should like to address a few 
more words to any that thinks himself good, lie has 
defrauded no man, wronged no man, is not intemperate, a 
kind husband, a kind parent, a considerate master, a ready 
and willing host ; is naturally sweet tempered and amiable, 
can he be a sinner ? How f Turn to the mirror and see 
wherein his sin lies. Ho lacketh the greatest of all virtues 
namely, “ that he should love the Lord his God with all his 
heart, and withnll his soul, and with all his strength and with 
all his mind.” Luke x. 27. Pau.se at every word and weigh 
them. Language could not have put it more forcibly. How 
great must be the love ! Will his other good works avail him 
anything while he is devoid of this ? “ For whosoever shall 
keep the whole law and yet offend in one point, he is tjuilty 
ofaU." James, ii. 10. But this perhaps is not enough to 
silence him. I hear him interrupting me saying, “but who 
told you that I do not love God, I do love Him, what lack I 
yet?” “ He that i’s of God heareth God’s words.” John viii 
47. If we love God we must keep His commandments. You 
say “just so, and that is what I am doing all my life. My 
actions are manifest, point out to me what commandment of 
God I have broken” ? Consult the mirror again ; “ And this is 
His commandment that we should believe on the name of His 
Son Jesns Christ.” I John, iii, 23. Dost thou do this, reader ? 
Believe in Him for salvation ? For " there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved, nei- 
ther is there salvation iu any other” Acts. iv. 12. T/iCW all your 
other good works will be accepted for they will be the outcome 
of the indwelling of His Holy Spirit. You are called and led to 
believe, and by that saving faith of your’s you are justified 
from all your original heart sins: for if you look within, you 
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will often find that sin is working within which thougli not 
known to man is manifest in God’s sight, and as aborninablo 
to Him as any deed sins. It is only through God’s grace and 
the indwelling of His Holy Spirit that tlio heart is cleansed 
after a person hjis been led to believe on His Son, and ho 
guards and struggles and puts down his heart sins as much as 
his deed sins. Ho can never harbour a thought knowing it is 
sinful or wicked, 

•But perhaps some modernists will say, yes we believe in 
Christ, but not as Christians do. We are Christ/s Eastern 
disci[)lc>s, and must worship and believe on Him in our own 
way. Friend, there is no way but one for every body, as I 
have told you before, and that is as it is revealed in the Bi- 
ble. Both eastern and western must bow under its direction 
and suit themselves to it. We must not expect that God 
should change and suit Himself to us Ho will never do that. 
Does the Bible lay down divers rules for divers jjooplc ? I be- 
lieve not. Some say that Christ has appeared unto tliom and 
has changed the former rules and given them a new dispensa- 
tion, But this is nothing but an invention of the “ father of 
lies” to deceive people. The mirror has not left us without 
waniiiig, “ Tlieu if any man shall say unto you, Lo, here is 
Christ, or there ; believe it not for there shall arise folso 
Christs and false prophets, and shall shew great signs and 
wonders ; insomuch, that if it were possible they shall de- 
ceive the very elect. Behold I have told you be fore.” Matt, 
xxiv. 23, 24, 25. “ There is but oue Lord, one faith, one bap- 

tism” Ephe : iv. 5^ Nobody in the Bible ever baptised him- 
self, so those who do it, must have a separate baptism. 
The faithful mirror speaks loudly to warn us. But though 
wc or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel 
unto you than that which we have preached unto you, lot him 
be accursed.” Gal. i. 8. Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in the Christ of Iho' Bible,” Matt, xi, 16. nor at- 
tempt to swerve from the rules laid down in it. “ Whosoever 
9 
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shall break one of the least commandments and shall teach 
men so ; he shall be called the least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” Matt. V, 19. “ Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the 
ways, and sec, and ask for the old paths vAere is the good 
waijy and walk therein and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 
Jer. vi. IG. — Because my people hath forgotten me, they have 
burnt incense to vanity, and they have caused thorn to stum- 
ble in their ways from the ancient paths, to walk in paths, in 
a way not cast up.” Jer. xviii. 15. Beware of new fangled doc- 
trines, vew dispensations &c. ; they are dangerous and you 
don’t know where they might lead you to. Stick to the old 
paths, and you will be safe. All tliat is necessary for us to 
lead us to God, all that is required of ns to know and do, all 
is revealed in God’s holy book. Don’t ask for new signs to lead 
you to believe them. The people of old did the same but were 
refused. “ There shall no sign be given unto this generation but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas.” Even if now signs were, 
accorded it would have been of little good to them. It would 
not have been sufficient to break their stubborn and hard 
hearts and make them to believe God’s truth. Dives 
anxious that his relations might not come to the same place 
where he was, asked for the performance of something out 
of God’s laid rules, thinking that might help them more 
in accepting God’s truth ; but was answered “ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets neither will they be persuaded 
though one rose from the dead” Luke, xvi, 31. So you see God 
will never give way to satisfy your whims. You must put them 
all aside and take God at His word if you want to be happy. 

This warning is to the few who acknowledge Christ, but 
are too proud to bow to Him in the way as Christians do, 
they would fain be called by a new name and invent a way 
of their own. This is foolish, the Bible belongs to no one class 
of people, but to all, and those who will follow Christ, must 
be called after Ilia name as the people in the Bible were 
called (t €, Ohristims.) Acts, xi, 26. 
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There are the majority however who ignore the Godhead of 
Christ altogether. They would think Him to be a saintly 
person, not moro. Alas ! Must they leave “ the fountain of 
living waters, and hew them out cisterns broken cisterns which 
can hold no water Jer. ii, 13. They would fain have the 
peace and hope of the Christian but will not submit to the 
God-given way of obtaining it. They \^ould build places of 
worship ascribed to God, would 6nng hymns, offer up prayers, 
EKd imitate Christians in every way, leaving out the essential of 
it (i. e. Christ) The God whom they think thoy worship has 
Himself saidcoiicerning Christ “This is my beloved Son ; hear 
him.*' Mark, ix, 7. They will be deaf to all that He says, 
and go ou believing in the delusion tliat God is accepting 
their worsiiip. They are disobeying and voncratiug at the 
same time. Beware of this kind of audacious proceeding 
friend, before it bo too late. 

Let us search the mirror and sec whether it apprizes that 
there will bo such persons who would bo offended if not in 
anything else, in accepting the doctrine of tho Godhead of 
Christ This they can never understand and so they think 
impossible to believe. The doctrine of the Triune God, tho 
Father, tho Son, an<l the Holy Spirit three in one and one in 
three, “ none afore or after the other, none greater or less 
than the other” which the Holy Scriptures reveal and the 
Christians believe, is to them a complete mystery and since 
they cannot fathom it, they think they are justified in reject- 
ing it. • One can never be more mistaken, than those who 
think thus. Neiiher I nor any Christian who believe in this 
doctrine are able to fathom it. Can any human learning, any 
scientific reseavchos, any amount of our reasonings, be equal 
to fathom the infinite God when He chooses to keep any thing 
hidden from us ? Is it right to try to keep God within 
the limits of our comprehension ? Foolishness could not 
be greater. The glass in which we drink water might as 
well think itself sufficient to hold the ocean itself, as 
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we poor sinful creatures think ourselves capable to understand 
God. If man could do that, he would be no longer man but as 
God Himself. Can the lower animals ever enter into our reason- 
ings? Can the child know all the motives of the Parents ac- 
tions? If the child would take upon himself to ask the parents 
the why or the wherefore they liavo told or forbidden to do such 
and such things are they bound to give him the reasons always ? 
Would ho not ratlier be termed an impertinent child for making 
such enquiries? He and would be told simply to obey not to 
ask reasons. If without heeding the parent's warning he should 
do what is forbidden him, simply because he could not see why 
they did it, would ho not come to grief ? God is infiniely high 
over us. Wo are mortals, Ho is immortal, we are sinful, Ho 
is holy, we are finite in knowledge, reasoning, wisdom and 
every thing, while Ho is injiaile. Our powers are limited, 
wliile Ho is omnipotent. What foolishness then in trying to 
bring all Ilis sayings and doings within the modicum of our 
comprehension ? He knew that tluit will be one of our weak 
points, our drawback in cuining to Him, (i o tKe wish to fathom 
all His sayings which He does not desire that wo should un- 
derstand now ;) therefore He has plainly said tliat He ivill bo 
mysterious, (“ what*I do thou knowest not now but thou shalt 
know hereafter.” John xiii. 7) and we must believe Him, trust 
in Him, where wo cannot trace Him, Can you not be so far hum- 
ble O creature, just to trust thy Creator ? Can you nob bow 
before your God and say 1 am ignorant, make mo to believe thee 
where I cannot understand thee / What is faith ? A person is 
not supposed to exercise it when he has seen or known a thing 
Let the mirror speak; “Now faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen'" Hebrews ^ci,i. This 
exercise of our faith is for this side of the grave ; “for when 
this corruptible” (or curriipt body) “shall have put on iucor- 
ruption, and this mortal immortality,” then we shall under- 
stand God fully. Look at His condescension and mercy, lie 
clues not waul more fiom us than that we should wait till ? 
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Ho reveals Himself to us. He could have justly maiutaiaed. 
His aupeiiority and dignity by not letting us understand Him 
at all. But no, as a friend is in confidence, so He has conde- 
scended to give us His confidence that when wo go to Him in 
heaven we shall understand him fuily. Is not this enough ? 
Will you still harden your heart and stiffen your neck to 
believe ? Oh, do not this I beseech you, for you will sadly 
rue. Look at the hope of all His believers, “ For noiu we 
soe through a glass darkly ; but then face to face : now I know 
in part ; but then shall I know even as I am known.” 

0 creature beware of putting up your pigmy reasons to 
understand your Creator. Beware lest your wisdom as you 
now call it, be proved at the tribunal of God as the grossest 
of all foolishness (i e that vuen should ever attempt to fathom 
God;) the most impo.ssible of all that is impossible. 

Mark, how the mirror reveals that though men will try to 
resist Goffs truth still it will go on doing its work, bringing all 
the elect of God under its influence. “For the preaching of 
the cross is to them that perish foolishness ; but unto us which 
are saved it is the power of God. For it is written, I will 
destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing tho 
understanding of the prudent. Where is the wise ? Where is 
the scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world ? hatli not 
God made foolish tho wisdom of this world” ? (Yea verily they 
shall find themselves utterly fooli.^h who boast in their wisdom 
now.) “ For the Jews reipiire a sign and the Greeks sock after 
wisdom : but wo preach Christ Crucified unto the Jews a 
stumbling block, ^ and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto, 
them which are called both Jews and Greeks Clirist the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men aud the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” I Cor : I, 18, 22, 23, 24 and 25th. 

Again, “ to the one wc are the savour of death unto death 
(i 0 to those w^ho do not accept Christ as their Saviour and the 
onlu way by which man might be accessible to God but laugh 
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and ridicule the idea thiokiug that those who hinge their salva- 
tion on Christ are oat of their minds— the name of Christ 
without saving them will be the cause of their ruin because 
they accept it not.) “ And to the other the savour of life 
unto life. II Cor: IL 16. 

** Wherefore also it is contained in the Scriptures, Be- 
hold I lay in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious : and 
he that believe th on Him shall not bo confouaded. 
Unto you therefore who believe He is precious: but unuo 
them which be disobedient, the stone which the builders dis- 
allowed, the same is made the head of the coruer. Aud a 
alone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to them who 
stumble at the Word, being disobedient.” 1 Peter II 7 8, 9. 
God has purposely given us a mystery just to seo our 
trust and faith in His word. It is His will that Christ 
should bo tho way, tho truth and the life.” Have you tho 
power to gainsay Him ? Have you the power to say I could 
not understand your revealed way, so I rejected it, and invent- 
ed another ? I tremble to think of your fate if you go on in 
your hard-heartedness and unbelief, well for you if your reasons 
stand when God will bring you into account why you rejected 
His proffered salvdtion. That will be no excuse for you to 
say that it was put forth so vaguely iu the Bible that you 
could not perceive it. It is so plainly revealed that it will 
be sheer madness to say that. If you have not found it so yot 
I will just put together a few passages so that you may know 
them before it bo too late. 

This kiiowltidgo that Christ is God, equal with God and 
that He is the Saviour of mankind, nay more personally 
yowr Saviour, your Redeemer, will give you true peace and 
happioe.ss, and will prove your talisman in eveiy emergency. 
Perhaps you will laugh at this statement, thinking 
you are peaceful and happy already, and do not want 
any Religious orthodoxy thrust in upon you with the usuaj 
ai^sertioa that it will entitle you to heaven aud give you 
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real peace. You will say this is always the way with religious 
professors aud this one is nothing but one of them. Thus 
thinking you will cast back these words that I address tO 
you with impunity behind your back and go on in your 
pleasure seeking or your own invented religion till like tho 
sadly mistaken drunken man of whom I have mentioned 
before you wake up, (Oh ! solemn thought) too late to find 
your error or amend your ways* Though you in your blind- 
cannot see your wretched condition the mirror truthfully 
reveals it nevertheless, when it says: “Even in laughter 
the heart is sorrowful and the end of that mirth is heaviness.'* 
Prov: xiv. 13. 

“He that liveth in pleasure is dead while he liveth.” I Tim. v. 6. 

But to return : “ In the beginning was tho Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God," 
St. John’s Gospel I, 1. This ‘Word’ here alludes to Christ. 
I advise you to read tho whole chapter through that you 
may see it more clearly. Again not only Chiist was with 
God from the beginning but that He is the creator of all. 
You will find these words in Ephi. Ill, 9. “ And to make 
all men .?ee what is the fellow-ship of tho mystery, (Mark 
God does deal with us in mysteries often,) which from 
tho beginning of the World hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ.** In proof of this I must 
cite another passage; it is rather a lengthy one but lest you 
should neglect in looking over the Bible through carelessness 
I must put it before you. “Giving thanks unto the Father 
which hath raad,g us meet to be partakers of tho inheritance 
of the saints in light: Who hath delivered us from tho 
power of dark»?oss, and hath translated us into the kingdom 
of His dear Son. In whom we have redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins. Who is the image of 
the invisible God. the first born of every creature. For by 
Him wore all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they bo thrones, 
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or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all things were 
created by Him and for Him: And he is before all things, 
and by Him all things consist. For it pleased the Father 
that in Him should all fulness dwell.” St. Paurs epistle to the 
Colossiana i. 12th and following verses. 

O! take this fulness, this perfect supply, this talisman for 
whatever need you have, no where will you find this perfect 
filling such perfect cure ! Come, taste and see. I assure you 
your experience will prove more than what I have toM 
you. Don't go against God's plain declaration deluding 
yourselves that heaven will open to you and God will 
welcome you, unless you take His revealed way. “I am 
the door” (says Christ.) ** I am the way, the truth, and the life, 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me.” St. John's 
Gospel X. 9 and xxiv, 6. “If we receive tho witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater” for this is tho witness of God 
which He hath testified of his Sou. He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself : he that believeth not 
God, hath made Him a liar; because he believeth not the re- 
cord that God gave of His Son. And tins is the* record that 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in His Son. 
He that hath the Son hath life ; and he that hath not the Son 
of God hath not life.” I Epistle of St. John, v, 9, 10, 11, and 
12th verses. As soon as man sinned and brought himself 
under condemnation. God rtiought of rescuing us from tho 
power of sin and Satan by His Son who from the beginning 
was with Him in heaven. Throughout the Old Testament 
this plan of God is revealed. Christ must make an atone- 
meut for sin ere the sinner be accepted by God. The obedi- 
ence, the purity, and the holiness of which man fell short 
must be made up in our stead by Christ our substitute and 
Daysman. .And our sin, our impurity, and vileuess must all 
be laid upon Christ who (blessed be His name) will suffer, has 
suffered in our stead. By this w*ay both the sinner is justified, and 
sin received its due. This is the atonement, this is the propita- 
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tion for o\ir sins. Read Isaiah liii. I Tim. ii, 5, 6. I John ii, 1,2 
verses. God has Ibund a ransom in the person of IJis Son, 
Ho sndered and died for us. By Hia blood wo are cloaiLsed 
from all our sins as it is written, “ the blood of Jesus Clirist 
His Son eleanseth us from all Sin.” I John i. 7. Alter 
we arc thus cleansed we can be fit for the presence of the Holy 
God who cannot look upon iiihpiity. Space would fail me to ad- 
duce here all the passages relating to this wonderful redemption. 
In fact the whole Bible is full of it from beginning to end. 
Kofching but the thoughtful reading of the whole, under the 
guidance of God’s Holy Spirit will enable you to see the 
height and depth, tlie length and breadth of God’s love for the 
whole race of mankind. As you go on reading it you will 
find many things mysterious and incomprehensible which God 
moans to be so for the present, until you go to Him in heaven 
and kn«.w every thing. Wait and bow to His decision, and sec 
if you do not reali/.e all the blessings it promises to all God’s 
peo[)le. See if you cannot rise above the changes and ciianc- 
es of tliis mortal life, its pain, its sickness, its adversity and 
puveriy and say with all God’s pco[>lo : “ Although the fig 

tn 3 o shall not blossom, neither shall fiuit be in the vinos; the 
labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the Hack sliall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in tlui stalls : yet T will rejoioo in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my Salvation.” Habakkuklll chapter 
17 and ItStli versos. **' If God be for us, who can be against us ? 
Ho that spared not his own Son, but delivered Him up for ns 
all, how shall he not with liirii also freely give us all tilings? 
Who shall lay anything t(» the charge of God’s elect? It is 
God that justith.Mh. Who is he that coudeinneth ? It is Christ 
that died, yea rather, that is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand^ of God, who also maketh intercession for us. Who 
shall separate us from the love of Ciirist ? Shall tribulation, 
or dislre-s or persecution, or famine, or nakedn'*ss, or peril or, 
sword ^ As it is written, “ For thy sake wc arc killed all the 
day long” (so Christ’s faithful followers would be despised 
ami set at nought because the world will find them go ortho- 
dox, so illiberal that they send every one to hell who do 
not believe in CJIiiist, this is too much for the world and they 
cannot believe that salvation could be obtained only by that 
way.) “ We ari; accounted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, 
in all tlio^e things we are more than conquerors tiirongh Him 
tliat ioveth us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, nor height, nor d(‘pth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of GoiJ, 
10 
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which is in Christ Jesus onr Lord.” Homaus viii 31st and 
following verses. “ I would have you Avithout carefulness.” 
“ Casting all your care upon him for he careth for you” I 
Peter v, 7. I Cor : vii 32. A person who claims for himself this 
privilege of making God his sympathizer, his friend, can 
he ever lack anything ? Can anytliing ever mar his happiness ? 
This and nothing short of this will be your portion O friend. 
Believe God’s word. Don’t be your own enemy and Avork 
against your OAvn happiness. I beseccli yon be ye reconciled 
to God, I cannot do more than put before you the truth, if 
after that you reject it you will boar the consequences. If 
you want to read the Bible with one who lias proved all its 
sweetness, I can mention you some who are only waiting to 
minister unto your Avants. 1 will give you their names and 
address in a separate slip and L am sure you will be quite 
Avelcome there. 

SAf^ONTOLA DuTT. 


THE STORY OF THE SINGING BIRDS. 

No. I. 

Aunklilanneasa, the peerless queen of the Caliph Uouranal- 
ra.shid was passionately fond of singing birds.’ The grand 
vizier, by Avay of compliment to hto' taste, presented the prin- 
cess. Avith two of them on her hirliiday, which slic caused to 
be hung up in her bedroom, in silver cages, so tliat, every 
morning as soon aS she aAvoko she might be greeted with 
tlieir mv'lodius chant. One night it so happened, that the 
Caliph who had gone out on his usual round, stayed beyond 
his usual hour, and the princess, Avho had fallen asleep, vsud- 
deuly waking up and finding her bed empty, looked quite 
uneasy, and instead of going to sleep again lay tossing on her 
bed and giving vent to her anxieties in incessant sighs. The 
disturbance rou.sed the birds in the room, and the bolder of 
the two the kakila thus addressed the princess; — 'Fair 
princesif! the absence of thy lord for a fe\^ hours only, has 
made thee, so sad and restlc's: think hoAV unhappy we must 
feel, who have been kept away from all those Ave love, shut 
up in this room here, for so many years, where Ave do not see, 
so much as the leaf ol a tree, or heartiic sweet rustle, of the 
summer breeze. Take pity on us, princess, and as thou dost 
hope to see thy lord again, set us poor captives free* ? The 
princess, who was not prepared for such a strange request at 
first looked a little surprised but as soon as she had recovered, 
she promised, to grant their prayer, on condition that they 
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entertained her with stories of their lives. The terms being 
agreed to the Kakila thus commenced : — Far away in the 
land of Abyssinia, there rises a beautiful hill all green with 
vegetation, having a limpid stream warbling at its feet. On 
the summit of this hill, there is a small palace, where lived a 
princess and her mother, all by themselves, without oven a 
single slave to attend. Only once a year, there would como 
several of them, in very rich dresses bearing on their heads, 
flour, oil, raisins Jiud a skin of wine, which the thrifty mother 
very carefully laid by and s|)aringly used. The princess 
though fair as the morning and beautiful as the day always 
looked sad. and would often sit and weep mixing her tears 
with the waters of the fountain, that bubbled in tlio court 
yard. But notwilhstaruling her sadness, she would often 
come and amuse horsclf with her bii'ds, of which she kept a 
good tiumbcr and it seemed from her manner, that she had 
singled me out for her special caresses, Ol’ten she would allow 
nui to scramble up to her .shoulder and there feed mo with 
grains of pooiegran.ito. She would call me by all sorts of 
tender names, adjust my feathers and give mo all sorts of 
indulgence. 

Her gentle treatment so won mo over, that notwithstanding 
that she was my j dlor, I came to have a sort of aflection for 
her. 1 used to tool smry sad when I saw her wooping, and one 
day W'lion I found her more than usually melancholy, I sidled 
up toiler and pecking her cheeks playfully with my bill, asked 
her what ailcM.! her * Silly bird’ she said ' would my sorrows bo 
the loss by one jot, by my telling you about*lIicm.’ ‘Yes* said I, 

‘ the load would be better borne by two than one/ 

The princess smiling compliiiuoo tlius began: — ‘I arn the 
daughter of a mighty prince and the wile of a prince mightier 
still. My father who used to call me Gulnusli loved nic ivith 
exceeding love, not only because I was his only child, but 
because 1 could sing and play beautifully on the lute also. 
Often in the cool of the evening whem my father would dritik 
his .sherbet, he would call me and spend the evening listening 
to me and my lut?. One evening it so came to pass that my 
father fell into a nap while 1 was playing, and finding the page 
who used to bring his sherbet, anil wait on him all the tiiao 
I snug, looking very woe begone, I asked him in a Avhi.'^per 
why ho looked so sad. The page who' used* to be called 
Aboo instead of answering me, fell on his knees, and forcibly 
taking hold of my hand, put it to his lips. Tlie strange be- 
haviour of Aboo so startled me, that my lute dropped from 
my hand with a loud crash which awoke my father. Finding 
us in this position he sprang upiu a rage, caught hold of the 
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young slave by the throat, and calling loudly for his guards 
flung Aboo off*, upon the floor, witli a force, wliich I was 
afraid would maim him for life. Tim guards came up in the 
meanwhile, took up the poor b«)y ami were ordered to 
strip him naked, flog him within an inch of his life and then 
throw him into a dungeon. All this time I was treinlding 
in every limb. My father at lengili came up to nK 3 and taking 
me gently by the hand, told me in a stern but gentle tone, 
not to come into his presence any more. Finding remons- 
trance useless, I went immediately to my mother inside the 
harern, with my hair all loose, and two streams of teajL.s 
flowing dmvn my ciieeks. My mother who loved me very 
fondly took me up in her arms, and with many l;is.ses asked 
me wdiat the matter was with me. 1 was so choking with 
passion that I could hardly make her understand, how for 
no fault of mine I had been commanded by my father not 
to see his face any more. Montlis passed off, in this way 
when one day my motlier came and told me, every thing 
had been settled about my marriage and that I must ho 
prepared to receive tlie great and mighty prince of Abyssinia 
as my husband and lord. Tliore w^as no help for it slie said. 
For ever since the prince of Abyssinia had come of ago 
he had been warring against my father, and the giarid vizier 
hearing that he had lost his principal quan had gone over to him 
and arranged the marriage as the only means of keeping peace 
between the two kingdoms. Atid though 1 was’ loath to leave 
my mother whom 1 loved very niuoli, 1 had to part IVuin her, 
when the prince came and to»»k me to his harem as his cliiof 
queen I was quite young at the lime, but the prince my 
husband was a little a<lvanced in years. And tiioiigh on 
account of his gentle manner.^ and kind disposition, 1 came 
to like him exceedingly, 1 could never bring mysedf round 
to be fond of him. 

Sometimes when I sat alone with my maid Momina, the 
vision of Aboo would flit across iny rcmembj.vm^c, and then 
I thought how happy, had I been, if my position allowed me 
to share my fortune with him. I would often reproach ])rovi- 
dencG for having made me so grandly miserable. 1 often 
fancied that if I tried I could sec the poor page, aud with a 
view to this I entrti.sted filorniua with my secret promising her 
a very handsome reward on tlie event of her bringing tidings 
of him. r^ot long after this, one morning, just as 1 was o|)eii- 
ing my window in the morning, I was surprised to see an arrow 
shot into my room, bearing a full blown rose on its point, with 
a black beetle embedded in it. I called Momina to my side, 
and asked her if she could tjll me any thing about this strange 
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inculence, but as rnomina could not, we both fell to wondering, 
who could have had the audacity to shoot arrows, into tho 
cliamber of a queen, and for what purpose. Tho next day 
also, just as I had lifted tho lattice of luy window, an arrow 
of the kind I have described whizzed in. The recurrence 
of the affair, led me to think seriously on the maltor. Once 
I made up my mind to speak to the prince about it. But then 
again I thought, I would clear the mystery inysolf, and tlieii 
if it was worth while telling to let the prince know about it. 
All tiiis while I had a presentiment, that Aboo might bo living 
rv\d might have adopted this strange way of signifying his 
presence. Under this impression I called Momina and told 
h(‘r to get up next day early in the morning and take her 
thitioii outside the Jlareth gardens, just opposite to the window 
anil find out tho person who shot the arrows, and if it so 
tuijuxl out that Aboo was the person, to tell birn in iny 
namvi I wanted to sec him! Next morning Momina with a 
downcast lace came and reported that unluckily she happened 
to feel into a heavy sloop towards the morning and could 
Could not tlierefore do as she was bid. I got very much 
aunoj^od with her, but as she was tho depository of my secret 
I of course could not reprove her. I only told her to be 
more careful the next day and come to me with a better 
report. Away slie went next morning, but came back with 
no hotter result. She kept repeating her visits and the arrows 
kej)t pouring in till the morning of the seventh day when 
Momina came back with gladness in her face and reported 
that she had found out the person and it \vas Aboo. My 
heart leapt up with joy and at the very next moment, I 
felt a ilepression, as I pondered over the impossibility almost 
of iiiUo luciiig him iiito my apartment. Momina was very short 
in stature, and it was no use devising means to usher in Aboo 
disguise d in her clothes. So Momina and I lay our heads 
tog« tlier and after much pondering hit upoti an expedient 
which served our purpose very well next morning. Momina came 
into my room with a kite of monstrous proportion, being some 
eight feet long atid ten feet broad, with a very strong silk cord 
attached to it. This we both managed to fly in such a way, that 
it kept right above tlie tree, that faced my window, outside the 
garden, Towards evening we began to draw in the string 
and just as night came on, the kite heavy with dew fell upon 
the tree. Aboo had been apprised of our arrangements and 
he had only to tie the other end of the cord t ) the tree and 
slip down by means of it inside the harem gardens, and when 
ho would be once in, i‘t would be no great matter, to haul 
him up the window, which was not very high, by means of 
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bed sheets. But how to get rid of the guards, this neither 
of us had calculated upon. An idea however catne into my 
head, that if 1 invited them all to a grand dinner, the grounds 
could be kept clear of tliem for some hours at Ica^t. Ac- 
cordingly I directed Momina to get up a very grand /I inner, 
and invite all the guards telling thorn, that as it was my 
mother’s birth-day I expected all of them to come and eat 
as much as they could. Our plan had succeeded so well, tJiat 
long before night, I had the happiness to find Aboo safo in 
my chamber. After the moments given to surprise were over 
I feigned to bo angry with him, for daring to shoot arrows 
into the chamber of the queen of file mighty prince of 
Abyssinia. At this he felt a little disappointed, as he came 
rather prepared for a kinder reception. To re -assure him, 
I said in a gentle tone tliat every thing would be forgiven 
if he truthfully told me his purpose, in discharging his arrows 
with such curious emblems. He replied he knew not, why 
ever since ho saw me he had been trying <o be of service 
to me, and that if I could only use the ro^es and beetles 
in the way they were meant to be used, they would do me a 
world of good. He then told me to take the seven roses 
and the seven beetles, boil tiicm in seven measures of water, 
over a slow fire for seven hours, and then put the liquid whicl?. 
would look very black into a phial, seal it up and keep it 
under ground for seven years ami use it as he would direct. 
Just as Aboo had come to this point of his narrfltivo, Momina 
came rushing into iny rooiii and told inc that the guards had 
finished their dinner? There was no time to lose, and however 
reluctantlyl let Aboo down, without hearing Iiis story to t)iC end, 
and told him with many protestations to come the next night 
in the same way and tell me all about the Matter and iho 
story of his life. Luckily for me the next day was the birth- 
day of the prince himself, and there were grand lire works, 
and dancing and music and eating and drinking. So that 
the guards of the harem, w^ere more engrossed with the 
festivities of the occasion, than with their duties. It was 
therefore not at all difficult for Aboo to fnlfil his promise, 
nor was there any apprehension on my part, of an interruption 
to our sweet conversation. 

Aboo accordingly came at the appointed hour and after the 
usual salutations thus began his story: — This dungeon, in which 
I was thrown by your father was also tenanted by a Dervish 
well stricken in years who for some crime or other against 
the state had been condemned to imprisonment for life. Seeing 
me pining away day after day he began to regard me with 
compasssioH; and loaruing the story of my misfortune, told 
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me that if I ever got out of the dungeon, I could get all 
I desired, if the lady for whose sake I had been confined 
would take seven roses and seven black beetles, prepare the 
liquid according to the direction I gave yesterday and put 
seven drops of it into a fire after seven years, without 
touching the liquid, for if a single drop only, fell upon 
any part of the body, the whole body would instantly turn 
black. And the dervish said that no sooner the liquid touched 
the fire, a mi-hty genie should appear, wlio would do all lie 
should bo bid to do, and that this could only take place 
oj'ice in seven years. After becoming the master of the secret 
of this talisman, I longed to be set free, but as I could not 
see any possibility of it, 1 had began to regret tho knowledge 
of a secret, which made we miserable until I could use it, 
wlicn the kc* |>er of the dungeon appeared one morning and 
t<.»ld me 1 was iVco, in honour of the occasion of the niarriago 
01 the king’s daughter. The pleasure 1 felt at my release 
was only (xpialled by my desire to have au interview with 
you. Lilt tho more I tried, the more hopeless I became, till I 
hit upon the expedient wliich has resulted in this happy 
meeting. No sooner had Aboo finished tlian Momina rushed 
into my room, all in a tremble, and announced that the tiro 
works had been ordered to take place in the garden, under 
my window, and that the king and the grand vizier were 
coining inio my apartment to witness the spectacle. I was 
quite at a lo. s what to do. There was no closet at hand 
where 1 eoul<l stow away Aboo, neither was there any time 
for deliberaiiori. So I hastily put Aboo Tindcrneath my bed- 
stead and requested him to keep very quiet for the sake of 
both our lives. The king and the grand vizier came in and 
after tlic usual formalities took their seats. I had almost 
brought myself to believe that I had tided over the danger 
when lucidly a squib let off, by some inexperienced hand, 
came shattering and whizzing into the room. The grand 
vizier apprehending that missile might seek its destination 
in his clothes leapt up from his seat, and thinking the bed 
stead a likely plifce of refuge ran underneath it for shelter. 
And falling foul of Aboo who was crouching under it, 'Alla 
Akbar he cried, what do I find here a man in the bed- 
chamber of the princess. These words were no sooner uttered 
than the prince who had been enjoying the consternation of 
the grand vizier, ran up to the place, dragged Aboo by 
the throat, called out for the guards; to whom he made tho 
poor page over, to throw into a dungeon. He then approached 
and said “Wretch! You know the punishment for infidelity 
is death, and death you would have had, had this not been 
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my birthday, which it would ill become me to tarnish with 
blood. Go therefore into exile, where you shall not see the 
face of a human being except your mother s, all tbe days of 
your life/* With that he commanded the grand vizier to 
carry out his orders into execution. I said nothing, but had 
recourse to tears the only argument we iiope to use witli any 
degree of advantage. And hither tl»e grand vizier conveyed 
me and here I have been living these seven years, without 
any hope of testing the virtues of the talisman which fortune 
had put into iny hand. ‘Fair Princess’ said I ‘if you have 
so much honoured me with your confidence, favour me still 
further by telling me where I could find tlie phial containing 
the liquid and the place where Momina lives, and give me 
leave to try what I can do to restore you to happiness and 
liberty. The princess though slie did not seemingly expect 
any good to come out of my adventure, still told me that 
the phial was buried under a young olive on the northern 
side of the garden, gave mo, Momina’s address, and bade me 
good speed. After a weary journey of three days, I reached 
the capital city of Abyssinia, and after much search and 
many questionings, found out Momina, whom I acquainted 
with the slate of the princess and the object of my mission. 
I lold her where the phial was buried and asked her to 
use her utmost cunning to get possession of it. Early next 
morning, Momina went to the gate of the ki,ng*s seraglio, and 
told the guards that her only son was on the point of death, 
and that a dervish had prescribed the root of olive, planted 
on the northern side of the garden as the only means of 
saving his life and that the root must he taken out by herself 
before noon. Momina’s disshevelied hair, tears and other out- 
ward symptoms of grief, gained credence for her story. She 
was accordingly led to the garden where ^eigning to take 
up the root of the olive tree, she unearthed the phial, and 
hiding it in her clothes, came out safe to her lodgings. 
Betimes next morning, we set out for the residence of the 
princess and arrived tliere after throe days. The joy of the 
princess in recovering her lost tali>man was only balanced by 
her meeting witli Momina again, After the moments of 
surprise and delight were oner, and after we had refreshed 
oursel ves with a substantial refection, the princess called us all 
togetner, to witness the experiment with her talisman. 

A fire was lit in the largest room of the palace and seven 
drops of the liquid were scrupulously counted and dropped 
into the fire. No sooner was this done than a tliick dark 
smoke began to SHI the room which in a short time settled 
into the form of a|;enie as high as the ceiling. We were all 
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confounded aud were brouglit to our senses onl3' l)j' the 
Genie demaudiiig what we wanted of liiin. 'I’lie princes-s 
asked liiin to free Aboo from his dungeons and bring hinv, 
to her presence, furnish her with a full retinue of slaves, pro- 
visions, garments and equipage, worthy of the first princess of 
the world. The genie immediately vanished, and before even 
we could recover from our surpri.se, all that the princess had 
desired, were set’ before her. Aboo was married to the prin- 
cess and there was comfort and happiness all over the place. 
•But there wa.s one source of discomfort which the princess 
took very much to heart. Her marriage had not been blessed 
with any offspring and she determined on the anniversary of 
the seventh year, to exercise her talisman .again, with a view 
to get a child. The day after the seven ye.ars were over we 
had all again assembled and the piinccss began to drop tlio 
liquid into the lire. The seven drops had oidy been 
found out when another drop incontinently was about to drop 
out, to prevent which, the princess hastily drew aside the 
mouth of the phial. The sudden jerk, caused a portion of 
the liquid to fall into the fire and .another portion on my 
body. My body instantly to the grief of the princess and 
the confusion of all besides turned black. The princess con- 
doled with me on the loss of rny white plumage and coral legs, 
and after some mouths with rn.nny team, gave me leave to 
return to my home and kindred. Ever since that memorable 
day, my descendants have turned black, and though they 
possess the sweetest voice in the world, they always hide 
among the loaves of trees, lest people should cease to admire 
them, if they saw how ugly they looked.” The princess seemed 
pleased with the Kakila’s story and getting down from her 
bed, took the cage to the window and there unfastening the 
latch let the bird out. 


Jim. 
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I liavo, dear roadcr, taxed your patience to the uttermost, 
and it is time f(U' mo to conclude. I am glad to be able to do 
so with a word of advice such as may prove grateful to you. 
If you ever visit London, do not fail to pay a visit, and a 
couple of shillings, to Madam Ta.ssaud’s establishment, which 
is one of the wonders of the place. Enter one evening the 
gate which overlooks one of the most fashionable of its streets, 
go up a staircase somewhat spiral, pay down a shilling, and 
get into the large and illuminated Hall. You see before you 
groups of wax eHigios, icpre.seuting the great ones of this 
world, efHgie.s so life-like that I mistook one for a living man, 
and was about to speak to him. You advance a few steps, 
and you find yourself surrounded as it were by crowned mon- 
avchs, jewelled princesses, noble ladies in all the bloom of 
beauty and fashion, and heroes, legislators and sagos in all 
the pride of clasps and stars. The most conspicuous stand 
in front shows Her Majesty seated on a throne, and her cour- 
tiers and ministers standing in a semi-circle around her, all 
in uniforms more or loss gorgeous. Conspicuous among tho 
latter is the statesman, who in this era of eulightenrneut has 
the folly to believe in truth, honesty and fair-dealing, and 
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who moreover is not ashamed to speak a word, albeit now and 
then, in behalf of downtrodden races and oppressed nationa- 
lities. The sight perhaps suggests a series of thoughts, plea- 
sant as well as sad, to your mind ; and you stand wrapped up 
in meditation before her whom you gladly look up to as 
your sovereign, who, apprized of the unutterable poverty and 
degradation of your countrymen in geiiei'al, would probably 
shed a tear of sympathy and maternal sorrow. But your re- 
verie is agreeably intcnaipted by sweet strains of mus^? 
emanating from the central stand towards tlie left, the only 
stand in the Hall which instead of being adorned by a group 
of wax effigies in a blaze of gold ernbroidory and jowcllcry, 
presents a piano and some other mur^ical instruments as its 
adornments. And as under its influence yon walk slowly and 
lingeringly along the aisles, you see group after group of 
effigies representing regal ])oinp, hereditary greatness, intel- 
lectual eminence and moral oxcollcnce. You pause before one 
of these brilliant groups, and you are infurmed that the effigies 
before you represent the royal family of Prussia, the king em- 
peror, the Queen Empress, the princes and the princesses. Close 
by are the statesinen of Prussia headed by Princo Bismark. 
You pause before another, and find that the life-like image 
represent the royal family of Austria, the Emperor, the Em- 
press, tlie princes, and the princesses. Close by are the 
statesmen of Austria in their gorgeous uniforms. As you 
walk to and fro, lingering before the leaders of tho humau 
race, but in admiration of the noblest specimens of beauty, 
elegance and taste, as well as the noblest representations of 
genius and intellectual prowess, you think perchance that you 
are ia fairy land, some region which forms a connecting link 
between heaven and earth. And if you leave Madam Tas- 
saud’s establishment after having explored this illuminated 
Hall, you ought to be told that you have only seen its bright 
side. It has a dark side, and it becomes you to see it. Walk 
along the aisle tCMvards the right, lingeringly fixing your gaze 
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on a female face of exquisi(.e beauty and loveliness, till you 
come to a small door. Pay down another shiliing, and walk 
in. Within you lind yourself surrounded by wax efligies of 
the most noted tiiicves, robbers, garroters, murderers, the 
most noted scoundrels and blackgupvds o( Great Briiain and 
Ireland. Here you see the man, who made himself notorious 
by decoying females into sequestered places with promises 
of situation, and by robbing them wdicn brought thereby out 
•A' the way of easy detection. There you see the villain, w'ho 
distinguished himself by a series of robberies of the most 
daring description; while yonder you see the rascal who 
rose to unenviable notoriety by inbruing his hand in tho 
blood of men, w^omen and cliiidren ruthlessly murdered. In a 
word, you lind yourself iu a comparatively dark room among 
iigu res liltiid to recall to your minds some of tho darkest 
erimes eouimittod in Groat Britain atid Ireland. But the 
darkest crimes committed in Franco and on the conliuont 
aio represented in a sniall room adjoining this Jong apartment. 
The first thing you see on entrance into this room is tho 
guillotine with its axe crimson wdth a thick layer of human 
gore, and a human head placed underneath with blood 
marks around it, as if to .sh'iw the wonderful facility and 
success with which the formidable instrument above has done 
its duty. The walls around this most frightful memento of 
tho revolutioiKii'y period of Frendi history are covered with 
ghastly pictures of torture, and, as you look around with 
the blood curdled in your heart, you see the varied well- 
known instruinci^s of torture, the boot, tho thumb-screw tho 
rack on wdiich poor, uiifoitunate victim.s have their limbs 
dislocated, the tongs by which their eyes w^ere plucked out 
and iu the agony of your spirit you cry— Where is the optimist 
who presumes to affirm that tho world is in a natural 
condition ? 

Now comes tho appUcatiou. Life in Christendom has a 
dark as W'ell as a bright side, And as ouc can not have a 
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comprehensive, complete view of Madam Tassaiid’s Eatablish- 
meiits without looking into the apartments behind its grand 
Hall, so wo can not have a compri-hcnsive and complete view 
of life in civilized countries without examining its dark as 
wcdl as its briglit side. But travellers are rarely in a position 
to undertake or conduct such a tl>orougli-going examination. 
Some of them are very fortunately circmnstanccd; and they 
associate with the good, and see only the bright side. They 
are fall of praises and commendations, btit tho view they 
present is, like the view they tliemsclvos Iiad, is decidedly 
onesided. Others again arc by no moans very javourably cir- 
cumstanced; and they go in and go out ajnongst the bad, 
and see only the dark side. Tiieir criticism is cynical, 
carping and condemnatory; but it is not worthy of enter- 
tainment, inasmuch as it is also oiic-sid ‘d. Lr^t it moreover 
bo observed that natives of civilized countries are as a rule 
in a position by no means more favorable to ealuL unpre- 
judiced enquiry into national peculiarities, A man or a 
woman knows a great deal about tho narrow circle in which 
he or she moves, and very little indeed of that which is 
beyond. His or her opinions therefore fairly represent tho 
peciiliarirics noticeable in a particular circle, but not those 
which may be met with beyond its precincts. If the circle 
happens to be one of good people, lie or she will be tempted 
to generalizations of a very chc(3rful stamp, while if the 
narrow spot happens to be “tlamned’' he or she is likely to 
jump to conclusions of a very sombre type, I found this 
illustrated iu varieties of ways in AmcricJt. In a sea-side 
summer resort I saw ladies and gentlemen in the bloom 
and thoughtlessness of buoyant youth enjoying a sea-bath 
together, and I must confess I felt shocked. But a gontle- 
ttian bclouging evidently to a refined society assured me that 
though the intercourse between the parties on such occasions 
was apparently objectionable, there was never exchanged a 
word or expression which the most fastidious critic could 
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represont as iriJecent or even improper. I had to silence 
the geutlemau by asking why, if such were the ca«e, water- 
ing places were infamous, and ladies in such places needed 
clinporons to look after them. He moved in a very polished 
circle, and most naturally he was teniptod to generalize tho 
refinement of intercourse ho had noticed therein, and make 
that national which was only tlio characteristic of a small 
section. On tho other hand I overheard a conversation 
CTuried on by a couple of men, who e\ klcnlly represented a 
degraded class, though respectably dressed and a])j)arently 
very well-to-do. One of these worthies having mentioned 
the name of a woman who had proved unfaithful to her 
husband, tho other impatiently and vehemently exclaimed: — 
“they are ciU bad: there is not a single cliaste woman in 
America’! Tho gentleman, — for such his splendid watcli and 
chain proclaimed him! — was scarcely aware that by such an 
otf-hand, sweeping assertion ho was attaching a stigma to tho 
reputation of his own mother and sister. And if tho natives 
of a country, those born and bred up in it, arc not in a 
position iavourahle to a broad and comprehensive view, calm 
inquiry and unbiassed judgment, foreigners have a poor cluinco 
indeed of arriving at a correct cstitnatc of tho virtues and 
vices of the land they visit, or travel through with railway speed I 
It is therefore very difficult for them to avoid ono-sidod views 
and statements only partially correct ; but if they follow 
rigidly a fixed rule, and never swallow wholesale anything 
and everytliing they hear or even read of in books of 
travel or newspapers, they may arrive at conclusions on the 
whole sound and satisfactory, 

Tho civilized countries of Europe and America have a dark, 
and a very dark side. No wonder ! Every body knows tho 
proverb, — Under the lamp, it is tho darkest. There aro 
inillions of people in these favored lands who are deliberately 
sinning against light. The ancient Greeks and Romans held 
the truth, as the Apostle affirms, in unrighteousness, and God 
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gave them over to a reprobate mind, so that they fell into 
vices wliicli wo cannot mention without a blush — which of 
course in the case of black fellows like ourselves means a 
peculiarly dark color ! — and through them into a state of 
degradation so dark that the mind refuses to dwoll upon it. 
The unfaithful and the wicked in ChristenJoin hold a nioasuro 
of truth, larger by far than what was vouchsafed to the most 
polished of ancient nations, in unrighteousness. Is it a won- 
der that they sink doe[)or into vko, and go down into deptli'S 
of degradation even lower? There is licentiousness in 
Fomo parts of Christeiidom more unblushing, vice more 
degrading, and crime more daring than is noticeable anywliero 
in non-Christian lauds. And the rcllned way in which chi- 
canery and fraud arc practised, and crimes perpetrated is 
never thought or dreatnt of outside the pale of civilisation. 
Take for instance the following example. The Queen is driv- 
ing in her state-carriage along one of tlie streets of London. 
Crowds of spectators, anxious to see and salute Her Majesty 
line the favored street on botli sides. A pretty little girl 
nicely dressed conies to one of them, a fine-looking and res- 
pectably clad gentlem iu who has a splendid watch and some 
other valuable things in his pocket, and says with childlike 
simplicity and amiableiiess — ‘‘Sir I have never seen the 
Queen” ! The gentleman instantly, because instinctively, 
takes her up in his arms, and siiows her the state carriage and 
its principal occupant. But before she thanks him with tears 
of gratitude in her eyes, the generous spectator Is very kindly 
and dexterously relieved of the superfluous f’.oad in liis poc- 
kets I The science of picking pockets- has in no non-Chris- 
tian land been carried to such a degree of perfection. Hund- 
reds of such instances may be adduced to set forth its liigh 
degree of development, — but one more will suffice. A gen- 
tleman was travelling in a railway carriage towards a parti- 
cular city in England. We shall call him A to distinguish 
him from another person apparently a gentleman who step- 
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pod into his compartment, and 'whom wc shall call B. Tlie 
travellers went on, each intrenched behind the formidablo 
biniers of British taciturnity; but after they had been some- 
time together, they gave up their reserve, and cnterLMl into a 
conversation. B introduced himself as one Nvhose trade had 
fur years been that of a pick pocket, and who looked upon A 
as not very wise in liaving his bank-notes about his nock 
under his neck tie. A taken by surprize enquired how 
Ire coultl possibly know the secret. The answer was that A 
had passed the palm of his Iiand around liis neck frequently 
during the short time they had been travelling together, and 
thereby given a clue to it. B sat i shod A’s growing curiosity 
by eii’cninstantia!ly relating the various ways in which ho had 
carried on his nefarious trade. A listened entranced, and 
came to the conclusion that the veteran pick pocket was after 
all a 1)0011 companion, Do you know any tiling about gur- 
rotiug r — A ciKpiircd, “ That has been a special branch of 
Miy traile” — was the prompt reply. ** How do they garrote ?’* 
— asked A. *‘Jiist in this way,*' — said B catching hold of 
A’s iKJck goiiti 3 \ ‘‘ r hope I am not inconvoniencing 3 ^ 11 ” — 
said B politely. A’s reply was — oh no ! , not in the least.”' 
The train mean while came into a station, A was down on tho 
floor of his compartment wondcrstruck, and B was gone. Tho 
guard opened the door and said — “ Three quarters of an hour 
for refreshment.” “ Ifang your refreshment,” said A with 
emphasis “ where is the man gone with my bank notes ?” 
Knowledge is power, and be employed in picking pockets, 
cutting throats, in multyplying the comforts of life by new 
inventions and discoveries. And with tho resources of superior 
knowledge within reach blackguards in Europe put to shame 
tlicir rivals in Asia in the refinement of the various expe- 
dients by means of which they gain their objects. 

Then how are the results of Christianity to be appreciated 
or estimated ? In estimating them, we must draw a broad 
lino of domarcation between what human nature has done 
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and is doing in Christian lands, and what Christianity' luig 
accomplished within tlieir precincts. Human nature is the 
same every where, and civilisation merely gilds, but cannot 
possibly regenerate it. Under varieties of circumstance, it 
assumes varieties of types, but its motive principle, seliishness, 
is the same in all lands and all conditions. When conjoined 
with conscious power, as in the case of the European nations, 
it is scon in alliance with pride, haughtiness, spoliation, rob- 
bery, acts of oppression and outbreaks of tyranny. When 
allied to conscious weakness, it appears in association with 
dupIicit3^ dissimulation, acts of treachery and feats of perfidy. 
European hauteur is the product in unregenerate Europcau 
nature of conscious power; and Asiatic treachery is the pro- 
duct in unregenerate Asiatic human nature of conscious wcak- 
nesr^. It is very easy to denounce in sharp language Asiatic 
duplicity and cunning, or European pride and haughtiness; 
but it ought to bo observed that what we denounce in either 
of these two cases is human nature, which is the same every 
where, and wliich appears in different ghastly or lovely forms 
under different circumstances. Who will stand up aud affirm 
that European human nature or human naturo concealed un- 
der a white skin is better than Asiatic or African human 
naturo, or human naturo concealed under a black skin ? Who 
again will stand up aud affirm that the forms in which it 
generally appears in civilized countries are more amiable or 
less objectionable than those in which it appears in semi-civi- 
lized or barbarous lands ? Are pride and haughtiness less detes- 
table in the sight of God than treachery and perfidy ? Are 
acts of tyranny aud oppression less execrable than the dis- 
honorable and mean artifices by which these are averted and 
neutralized ? A storm of indignation was raised when the 
Afghans rendered a treaty nugatory by murdering the British 
ambassador and his part3^ But really is that act of perfidy 
more condemnablo in the sight of God than the act of wan- 
ton aggression of which it was the legitimate fruit ? When 
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Europeans, therotbre, express tlieir abhorrence of Asiatic 
treachery, they forget that they have in what may in one 
sense be called their national character traits as d- testable in 
the sight of God as what they evince their hatred of. They 
moreover forget that if the circiiin stances of E\irone wore 
transfoiTcd to Asia, and those of Asia transferrod to Europe, 
the vices of Asia would be seen in Europe, the vices of 
Europe in Avsia. L)t that therefore, which is the putrescent 
sbnrce of national vices or ethnological aberrations con- 
deianed, rather than the vices and the aberrations thernsolvos. 
Let human nature, in plain English, the same every where, 
and the perennial source of all varieties of vicious peculiari- 
ties, be condom lied in unequivocal terms, and national (.leniin- 
ciauons bo scrupulously avoided. 

Again, the proverb, that a man who has holes in his coat 
should not rciloot upon those of another, should not be for- 
gotten by our Anglc)-ln(li;in critics. The Revised Version 
has left the fundainontals of our religion, «and even the exter- 
nal garment or drapery in which they have appeared for »agcs 
uuatfccfccd. But a passage hero and a passage tliere, or a few 
passages here and there have been represented as pas'^ages of 
donbtlul authority. With reference to one of these it were 
to bo wished that it had nut been placed within brackets, tb.o 
passage, ivo moan, in which the story of the WM.)man caught in 
the very act of adultery is embodied. The saying ascrii,ed to 
Clirist — He tliat is sinless among you, let liiin cast the first 
stone — is too valuable to be lost along with verses which wo 
can easily dispenr^e wiih. If the Lord Jesus Christ were iu 
the World now, as He was eighteen hundred years ago, and if 
the Afghan people for instance Avere brought before Him as a 
people ciiughr in tlie very act of gross perfidy, what would be 
His attitude ? Would He not say to the nations around Him 
— let the nation that is sinless among you cast the first stone 1 
If you, good civilized people, accuse us of dissimulation and 
treachery, are we not at liberty to fling at you your pfover- 
2 
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bial priJe aud haughtiness? If you point to the bribery in 
our official circles, and affirm that we are as a nation degrad- 
ed, are we not at liberty to denounce your bribery before a 
magnificent scale of salaries rendered in on your part unneces- 
sary, or the corruption which is tho bane of your electoral 
system ? When your national history is disfigured by fou^ 
blots, such for instance as forcing opium upon China at tho 
poiiit of the bayonet, a crime of which no Asiatic race has 
been guilty, a crime so dark that a darker can scarcely bo 
conceived, you have no business to denounce peoples whose 
vices are the legitimate fruits of the tyranny and oppression 
to which they have been subjected for centuries and ages 
untold. Tlie Christian’s attitude should be self-examination. 
And he should never forget, cither in his own case or in that 
of the ualioii ho represents, tho wholesome warning conveyed 
in the words: — For with whatsoever measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again ! 

If I were to stand up and say — Look at Christian lands and 
you will see tho imutterablo excellence of our religion, the 
reader would most probably and justly cast in my teeth their 
pride and haughtingss, their mutual jealousies, their frequent 
quarrels and wars, their contempt for inferior races and 
irresistible tendency to rule and oppress them, and tho 
whole host of vices and crimes by which they are disgraced* 
Again if I were to stand up and say — Look at modern civili- 
zation and see the immeasurable superiority of our religion, — 
the reader would probably and justly fling at me its most 
questionable features, and affirm moreover that civilization of 
a pretty glorious type had been developed side by side with 
corrupt systems of fetishism and polytheism. It is a notorious 
fact that modern civilization is disgraced by a degree of sel- 
fishness and Mammon-worship, as well as by refinements of 
vice and crime, which had better not be mentioned at Oath ; 
and that a very high order of civilization flourished in ancient 
Egypt when the dog was worshipped in one of its cities, the 
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goat in another, the cat in a third and the crocodile in a 
fourth ! I therefore request the reader to use little discrimi- 
nation, to separate the wheat from the chaff, to distinguisli 
between the trophies of Christianity in Cliristian lands and 
the dark achievements of human nature within their borders. 
A similar discrimination ought also to bo made use of iu the 
case of modern civilization, in which we see certain glorious 
features stamped by Chiistiauity side by side with those for 
Vhich it is indebted to unregeucrate human nature. Many 
of the triumphs Christianity has acliieved in wliat may now 
be called its homo, in its present rather than original home, 
have appeared iu the body of those papers. It is enough 
hero to indicate them in a serial order. One more remark is 
needed vh, that w^e arc to speak only of those tjiumphs of 
Christianity which arc peGuimr, and which have not their 
parallels in non-Christiau countries. 

1. The first of the peculiar triumphs to be mentioned is 
the dovedopment in these lauds of a public opinion of a very 
exalted type. What a gap there is between the public opinion 
of the country at largo and the public opinion of the educated 
commiiuity in India. The public opinion of the country at 
large is not opposed to the continued degradation of the 
masses, caste distinctions of the most invidious typo, slavery 
and serfage, despotism and oligarchy, polygamy and female 
ignorance combined with seclusion, looseness of morals among 
members of the stronger sex, and malversation in office. 
But all these evils are theoretically, if not practically opposed 
by our cducatcjjl countrymen, who speak of the Idolatry and 
low types of worship upheld by the country at large with 
merited contempt. But where have our educated coiiutrymea 
got the now Ideas and sentiments which induce thorn to sot 
their face against customs and institutions, which have been 
prevalent in the country from time immemorial ? From a 
system of education which has been matured under Christian 
influence,. under the shade, so to ^speak of traditions and asso- 
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ciation generated and fed and strengthened by Christianity. 
Wlicn the indigenous public opinion of the country, that 
which has grown up under the shade of the national faith, is 
placed aide by side with that which is being matured among 
educated natives, how low and grovelling it appears! But 
there is a gap nearly as wide between the public opinion of 
the cd\icatod ooniiu unity in India and the public opinion of 
England and America. Tlio tiadiiions by which character is 
matured in the best circles of society in Protestant lands aiL* 
ais far, or nearly as far above those to which the homage of 
our educated countrymen is paid, as /Acir ideas are above 
tiiose held sacred amongst our countrymen in general. How 
wide then must bo tlie gap that separates the public opinion 
matured by Christianity and that matured by Hinduism! 
One example will suffice. Ko*.diiusm with its polygamy of the 
most foarfiil type, its matrimonial trade and frightful demora- 
lization is scarcely, if ever, condemned by any but our edu- 
cated, English-speaking countrymen. But the indignation of 
all America is most decidedly directed against Monnonism 
which is not half so impure and deni ora li zin^g ! There arc 
wrong things done in OlirLtlaii hinds, and done sometimes 
by good people; but those are done in spite of, and apart 
from the gaze, so to speak, of ])ublic opinion, which never 
sanctions the slightest departure from the laws of roctiUido 
and the rules of propriety. 

2. The superiority of Christianity is seen moreover in the 
prevalence of ideas of God and religion as far above those 
current in India or any other non-Christian Ignd as the heaven 
is above the earth. How low are the ideas of God and reli- 
gion current among!?t oar countrymen ! God is almost uui- 
sally represented as the author of sin, and religion is said to 
bo a matter of (orm, cunsistiug in obedienco to casto rules 
and a round of cerciuonial observances. And as to proper 
ideas of sin, salva’ion, rogenoratioM of the soul and saiictili- 
catiou of iu'lividual, domestic and social life, they are foreign 
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in the most sinking sense of the term, Christianity has po- 
pularized some of the loftiest of religious truths, and a poa^* 
sant or even a child in a Christian land has ideas of religion^ 
to which heathen philosophers are utter strangers. Where, 
except in Christian lands and among persons conversant with 
the religious literature of these lands, do wo find the doc- 
tiinc.s of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man universally held? Where, barring these daiuls and 
these persons, do we find the necessity of regonenitiou recog- 
nized ? An approximation to heavenly holiness and felicity 
reprosonled as attainable in this life ? And the iulness of 
joy fur conversion as held in reserve for the believer iu that 
whicli is to conn? ? 

3. Again, the exccdlenco of our religion is seen in the 
bright churches of Protestant countries, and rational forms of 
worsliip represented by them. How irrational and absurd 
are the forms of worship through which the devotional feel- 
ing of the country finds an outlet! How much of disoider 
and noise is associated with them ; — how much mummery and 
toin-l'oolery, not to speak of tho indecency and obscenity 
liiikod indiisolutely to some of them ! No attempt is inada 
in Hindu temples to rouse the devotionar enthusiasm of wor- 
ship'pers, except through the medium of the senses ; — nothing 
is done to read to their eulighteumeat and sanctification, tho 
illumination of their minds and the purification of their 
souls. Nothing is said or done to awaken the unconverted 
and bring sinners back to God. Varieties of prayers and 
praises are mutt^roJ in an unknown tongue, or a tongue un- 
known to the assembled worshippers, and varieties of dead 
forms are trone through amid the clang of cymbals and tho 
despairing music of kettle drums. What a contrast between 
tlicso forms of worship, and that which intensifies and exalts 
our devotional feelings by means of hymns understood and 
appreciated by the worshipper and music of a stirring charac- 
tor, which lilts up the soul to an iiitclligont communion with 
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God, by prayers offered up in words equally understood and 
appreciated by Him, and wliich enriches the mind with stores 
of religious knowledge as well as elevates the spirits by elo- 
quent exhortations and fervid appeals. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that sacred shrines in Hindustan are, as a rule, scenes 
of impurity and filth. While they attract vice, the temples 
of worship in Christendom repel them. Vicious people 
cluster as d rule around the Hindu pantheon ; but they as a 
rule instinctively flee from the church of Christ, as darkuc^ 
flees from light ! 

4. Special services held in Protestant countries, particu- 
larly in America, for the purpose of converting the uncon- 
verted and promoting holiness among the converted are fitted 
to set forth the excellence of our faith. One feature of life 
in America I have not had an opportunity of dwelling upon, 
its love of healthy recreation exhibited in what is in India 
called an annual exodus to cooler resorts. These resorts are 
rising up with the rapidity of the prophet's gourd like 
Ameiican cities and towns, in all parts of the United States ; 
— arc rearing their clusters of neat cottages by the sides of 
large lakes, on the shores of the resounding sea, amid the 
solitude of dense forests, and in valleys smiling under the 
shade of lofty mountains. In the summer months they pre- 
sent a sight not much unlike that presented by the holy 
shrines of India when throngs of pilgrims gather around 
them ; — gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen strolling along se- 
questered walks, loitering around booths set up temporarily to 
sell candies and fruits, gracing the tables ^f well-furnislicd 
hotels at meal times, and crowding tho amphitheatres and 
auditories reared for religious meetings of all descriptions. 
" Where have you been rusticating all this summer ?” — The 
question is sure to be put by one lady to another when they 
meet after the close of this universally appreciated season of 
change and relaxation. But ladies and gentlemen do not 
only rusticate in these resorts ; — they have ample opportuni- 
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tics of profiting spiritually. Ministers of tho Gospel are 
busy in these temporary abodes of recreation, which but for 
their earnest efforts might prove demoralizing ; revival meet- 
ings, or meetings the object of which is the conversion of 
souls, and holiness meetings, or meetings tho object of which 
is the sanctification of the believer, arc held; and an 
influence essentially hallowing is sent abroad, so to speak, 
through their instrumentality. Nor are special services of 
this description confined to sea-side resorts, summer retreats 
and mountain sanitaria;.— -and through their instrumentality 
conversions have been multiplying year by year, and lofty 
standard of piety and godliness has been realized in the 
Churches, Meetings like these, or meetings having their 
object the conversion of the sinner and the sanctification of 
the believer, are not even known in non-Chiistian countries. 

6. Ill the earnest efforts put forward to instruct children 
in religious truth, and exhort them lovingly to piety and 
practical benevolence, we see another feature of the ex- 
cellence of our religion. The Sunday School system is one 
of the greatest wonders of the age. Who can estimate the 
good which is being accomplished by the innumerable Sun- 
day Schools in Protestant countries, or form an adeipiate 
cenception of the thrilling influence that emanates from tho 
example and disinterested labors of the prodigious body of 
teachers by whom tbeir good work is carried on. If I inistako 
not there are upwards of a million of Sunday Schools more 
in Christendom and upwards of ten millions of teachers con- 
nected with them, labours worthy of their hire, but who 
never even dream of receiving pay for the immense trouble 
they take in bringing up boys and girls in tho lender years 
of childhood in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. A 
body of literature, moreover, specially adapted to further 
their great work, has been raised up by men of talent and 
learning, who, while engaged in enlightening and instructing 
men and women of education, have not considered it beneath 
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them to spend precious hours in composing and compiling 
books fitted to benefit the little ones. Add to all this tlio 
unique spectacle of millions of boys and girls cavet’uily 
taught, rooted and grounded, along with roprosentatives of 
all ages above theirs, in the facts of Christianity, and the 
doctrines and principles associated with them; and you will 
be found to exclaim that a grander right the world has not 
witnessed 1 But this phenomenon is nowhere presented in 
non-Christian lands, where little children are classed witH 
brutes, and declared enviable of cither mastering the vital 
truths of religion or leading a really religious life. 

6. In the graduated scale so to speak of the benevolent 
associations at work in those countries another feature of 
the superiority of our faith is presented. These associations 
rise, as I have more than once said, in ascending series 
from those at work among litilo children up to those at 
work among men and women hoary with age. Where, apart 
from Christian countries, do wc see little chirdren leading a 
pious life, earning in varieties of ways and giving money for 
the benefits of their own and distant lands, and forming 
associations which ^ indicate philanthropy of the broadest 
type ? Where but in Christian lands, do we see men and 
women in the bloom of youth earnestly engaged in carrying 
substantial benefits, as well as messages of love, into the 
dark abodes of poverty, and wretchedness brought about by 
courses of life exceedingly vicious ? Where, but in these 
lands, do wc find men and women of all ages and all condi- 
tions spread abroad as valiant champions offitriith, each try- 
ing by means of private devotions and public demonstrations 
to put down sin, and charming susceptible hearts into virtue 
and godliness ? Where but in Christian lands, do wc find 
fabulous sums collected and disbursed with the sole object 
of spreading religious truth at home and abroad, in raising 
up a voluminous litemture fitted to do such worlc, and in 
spreading that literature through the instrumentality of 
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gigantic societies, splendid book stores, small clubs of philan- 
thropic men, and itinerant colporteurs ? And where, but in 
Christendom, do we find the source of all religious literature, 
the Book embodying God s revelation, or what is believed 
to be such, published in innumerable tongues, and innumerable 
editions, and still more innumerable copies, and scattered 
broad-cast along with such works as arc calculated to elu- 
cidate its contents, through the media of gigantic societies, 
«Hid innumerable establishments of all kinds, from those of 
colossal down to those of tiny proportions ? 

7. The excellency of our religion is moreover scon in the 
prominence enjoyed so to speak by Benevolent Institutions. 
These are of various kinds, such as homes for the protection and 
education of orphan'?, homes for the poor and the destitute, 
establishments for the education of persons of both sexes 
afflicted with congenital blindness or congenital deafnesg- 
and dumbness, establishments for the reclamation of the 
drunkard, penitentiaries, reformatories, Magdalen Houses for 
the reclamation of fallen women, and Lazar Houses for the 
recovery of the sick and wounded. In wliat non-cbristiaii 
countries do we liud such varieties of benevolent institutions 
maintained at such a treinondous cost for the benefit of per- 
sons, whom the ancient Spartans would have thrown into 
what may be called a uallcy of bones from the top of a preci- 
pitous hill ? Some years ago I had the pleasure of visiting. 
Agra along with a very amiable non-Christian friend. We saw 
the sights of the place together, and then visited the Sccuiidra 
Orphanage, the iijmates of which were then most fortunately 
for us celebrating their Christmas eve festival. Wo passed 
through an illuminated wall, and entered illuminated Hall with- 
in which we saw rows of scats for the orphans placed in front of 
rowsof chairs reserved for visitors, and a large harmonium be- 
tween the two sets of seats. The agreeable business of thef 
evening commenced, the harmonium sent forth sweet strains of 
music and a hymn was sung by a choir of orphan boys 
3 
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girls to its tunc. My susceptible friend burst into tears, an j 
said, when the exercises were over, — “ The best thing I have 
seen in this imperial city is this 1” If my friend had gone with 
me to America and Europe, (I mention the places in the 
order in which I visited them) and looked into the colossal 
establishment, maintained in these continents at a cost of 
sums which may justly be called fabulous for the benefit of 
of suffering humanity, he would liave instinctively exclaimed 
— “ Such sights are never seen in Asia, — in any non -Chris* 
tian lands !” A word about penitentiaries and reformatories. 
The idea of helping the needy, the blind, the halt, the widow 
and the orphan is not unknown in non-Christian lands, 
though one does not see it embodied in institutions of the 
sort referred to. But the idea of reclaiming the drunkard, 
of making the licentious of both sexes chaste and the thief 
honest, and in one word of reforming all sorts of criminals 
by causing religious influences to bear upon them is unknown, 
or all but unknown in these lands. And this very idea, 
apart from the institutions and agencies in which it is en- 
shrined, or the noble efforts to which it has given, and does 
give birth, is an evidence, clear though invisible, of tho 
superiority of our ftiith. 

8. The bright homes of Christendom indubitably prove 
the superiority of our faith. Several things combine to cons- 
titute tho excellency and joyousness of these hemes. Among 
these the varied advantages of esthetic culture and the com- 
forts multiplied by civilization occupy no mean place. Then 
in his journey through this vale of tears the Christian meets 
these advantages and these comforts ; and tli'c religion, which 
spurns them away and delights in asceticism and moroseness, 
the present ago has very justly cast overbroad. I have had no 
hesitation in affirming again again that if Christianity were 
opposed to culture of the broadest type, culture of man^s 
aesthetic nature as well as that of the other elements of his 
sou), and opposed moreover to a multiplication of the com- 
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forts of life, I should cousider it my duty to renounce it aa 
a form of superstition behind the age. But Christianity is 
favourable, not inimical, to the elegancies and comforts by 
which the homes raised under its influence are enriched and 
brightened ; and it is either a misapprehension of its scope 
or downright selfishness that opposes them I But the thing, 
to which the brightness of Christian homes is to bo traced 
next to all-pervading piety, is the position occupied therein 
by woman. She is the mistress, the queen of her home, not 
a prisoner or galley slave in it. She is the authoress of its 
refinements, the centre of its attractions, the course of its 
endearments, and the fountain of its joys; and but for her 
ceaseless activity, her accomplishments and charms, her con- 
versational powers, her playful humour, her smart reparties 
and brilliant flashes of wdt, it would* be as dull and dark aa 
homes in India arc. The brightness, moreover, of Christian 
homes is to be traced, not merely to the elevation of woman 
to her proper position in them, but the depression of tho 
sort of piety of which John the Baptist w'as tho type, and 
from which the glorious transition was effected by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Fastings, vigils, penitential tears, the lank 
hair and the sour face of tho Puritan, the mortification and 
the penances of the monk — these arc no more allowed to 
mar the beauty and blast the felicity of domestic life. Plea- 
sant conversation, easy anecdotes, flashes of humour and 
wit, and the exuberance of enjoyment indicated by demon- 
strations beginning with bright smiles and ending in ringing 
laughter — these ^are the accompaniments of Christian piety 
as it is developed in these days, and they are so many 
elements of the cheerfulness, the Joyousness, and the glory of 
Christian homes. 

9. And lastly the excellency of our religion is seen in its 
success, not merely in rearing up the best forms of social 
life and tho brightest homes the world has seen, not merely 
in the triumphs of humanitarian activity achieved under 
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its influence, but in the loftiest types of character matured 
by it. The types of piety raised by the religions of the 
world are dark and dismal. Moiiasticism and asceticism in 
combination with direst culture, mortifications, penances, the 
obscuration of the mind and the spirit and the maceration 
of the body, are the forms of piety held in reverence in non- 
Christian lands, and in Chri^5tian lands, where our religion is 
professed, but not understood. Religion in these regions is 
a matter of external forin-s, extreme exercises, and external in*- 
flictions. Its vital elements, love of God, purity of purpose, 
sanctification of the inner man, light in the miinl, joy in the soul 
emanating from faith, hope and charity, are not even thought^of. 
A man or woman externally not separated, or scarcely separated 
from the devotees of the world, but with feelings, desires and 
aspirations essentially different from those by which they aro 
animated, living in the world but not of the world, fleeing 
from the relationships and avocations of life, but liallowing 
them by his presence and influences, passing through 
inevitable trials and exations with a faith ever triumphant, a 
miud ever hopeful and a spirit ever consecrated, holy and 
full of heavenly felicity, such as is attainable even in this 
vale of tears — travel from Dan to Jieersheba in heathen 
lands and you will never find such a character. But such 
characters are by no means rare in Christian lands. I had 
myself the honor of coming across not a few in the coiirso 
of my travels in America and Europe ; and I have the 
honor of bei!)g closely associated in Mission work with 
some who may bo represented as fair specimens of the 
sort of piety Christianity matures in lands in which, and 
among persons by whom its sway is acknowledged. 

Before I pass on to general conclusions I consider it desir- 
able to raise the question — why Christian piety is bright and 
luminous, rather than dark and sombre ? Because Chris- 
tianity is light and love, and suiTouuds its professors with 
aa atmosphere of light and love. The Buddhist for instance 
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has no right to rejoice, and cannot, if he is a sensible man, re- 
joice. He looks behind him, and what does he see — no God ! 
no light 1 All is dark ! He looks above — all is dark ! He looks 
around — all is dark ! He looks within — all is dark / He looks 
forward — all is dark 1 He is in the midst of darkness which 
has no bounds, interminable, thick and thicke!)ing dark- 
ness ! How is it possible for him to rejoice ? The Clnistian 
lives in an atmosphere of light and love. He looks behind — 
nil is light and love ! He looks around — all is light and love ! 
He looks above — all is light and love ! Ho looks within — all 
is light and love ! He looks forward — all is light and love ! 
Do we not see why the apostle calls upon him to rejoice, and 
rejoice evermore ! 

Now to conclude our argument. When from the degraded 
political condition of our country wc look up to that of 
peoples, who, like those of England and America, are prosper- 
ing amid the fulness of national independence and poli- 
tical liberty, we really look up to a higher platform of 
political life. When again we look up from our social cus- 
toms and institutions, which arc more or less crystallized, and 
thorough iy non-progressive, to those to which the homage of 
civilized nations is paid, we really look up to a higher plat* 
form of social life. And so when we look up from the low 
level of the moral and spiritual degradation represented by 
our country to the plane of moral earnestness and spiritual 
vitality, tq which those who in Christian countries are faith- 
ful to the plenitude of light vouchsafed are elevated, we 
really look up to^ a decidedly higher platform of religious life. 
Let it moreover bo observed that tke plane of spiritual e x- 
cellence to which these have been raised is much lower than 
that to which Christianity is fitted to lift them up. And 

therefore when from the height already attaineil, we look 
aloft towards that which may be attained, and is in time to be 
attained under the influence of our holy religion, we can 
scarcely resist the conclusion, that, while all its rivals are of 
the earth, earthy, it is of heaven, heavenly ! 
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I can not bring this series of papers to a close without 
referring to a notion current among our Anglo-Indian fellow- 
subjccfs in general, viz that a visit to England is likely to 
“spoil” a native of India. He is, they affirm, placed by it 
under circumstances of a positively demoralizing character. 
He is treated as an equal, made much of, lionized in public 
meetings and private parties, and loaded with the varied 
tokens of a generosity which may justly be represented as 
romantic. Besides his merits are overestimated, aud his per-* 
forrnances, literary or oratorical, are spoken of in terms of 
praise more or less extravagant, specially in America where 
puffing is resorted to even in the most sacred of matters. 
Under such circumstances is it a wonder if he is bloated with 
an idea of his importance, and frets and grumbles when 
brought back to his original position. Now I do not main- 
tain for a moment that the transition on the part of a native 
of India from contempt to a treatment, not merely just, but 
generous, such as is realized when he passes from this into a 
European country, does not exercise over him a demoralizing 
influence. It is very diflicult even to think of a circumstance 
or a conjuncture of circumstances, which does not tend to 
spoil a human being. Even the extatic, joys, which he secures 
by prayer, meditation and close communion with God havo 
confessedly a demoralizing tendency. All extremes demora- 
lize man, poverty and wealth, ignorance and learning, sick- 
ness and health, honor and dishonor, good report and bad 
report. So it would by no means be a matter of wonder if 
the exuberance of kindness received by nativp visitors in Eng- 
land or America were to tend to spoil them. But those, who 
on this account deprecate their move towards these seats of 
civilization, ought not to forget that their present circum- 
stances are still more demoralizing. They arc held in con- 
tempt, treated as inferior animals, excluded from society, 
laughed at when they adopt manners and customs less degrad- 
ing than those in vogue amongst their countrymen, and ana« 
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thematized when they stand up for rights which are prescrip- 
tive and inalienable. Does not such treatment tend to spoil 
them even more decidedly than the little extra kindness 
shown them as strangers in England and America ? But wo 
maintain that people who have been to these seats of civilisa- 
tion have improved in the most favorable sense of the terra, 
rather than deteriorated. When they refuse to bo treated as 
inferior animals, or stand up with folded arms before men 
whose superiority consists in the color of their skin, rather 
than anything else ; or when they evince a thirst for the 
refinements of civilisation produced by actual and agreeable 
contact with them ; or even when they adopt improved 
manners and customs and are thereby separated appar- 
ently and to some extent, even really fiom their country- 
men, and assimilated, more or less, to the ruling class, 
are they demoralized ? Does not a good system of educa- 
tion in the country tend to bring them where they are 
found when they return from a trip to Europe ? Are there not 
homes and familes in India, raised amongst the natives by 
the infiuence of imported civilization, which are in some res- 
pects even ahead of the homes and families raised by men, 
whose minds have been expanded by a temporary residence 
and extensive travels in civilized countries ? The truth is — ► 
the evils anticipated by those, who discourage visits to Eu- 
rope on the part of natives, are inseparable from the civiliz- 
ing influences, which are already at work in the country. The 
only standpoint tliey can consistently occupy is — Western 
civilization is not for the natives — just as a gentleman is 
said to have once affirmed with emphasis : — quinine is not 
for natives I 

But while there is very little chance of Indian travellers 
being demoralized in Europe and America, even by the little 
extra kindness they receive the chances for the complete 
demoralisation of European and American travellers in In- 
dia amount almost to a certainty. They are here surrounded 
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by circumstances, which, according to the late good Bishop 
Cotton, tend to direct on “ the tyrannical elements’" of their 
nature. They live in a style ten times more sumptuous than 
what would in nine cases out of ten have been their lot if 
they had never left their native lands ; and they are honored 
by kings and noblemen and looked up to as de mi-gods by the 
generality of the people. How soon are their heads turned ! 
How soon they develop into swells and ape the stiff formality 
of petty princelings, become impatient of contradiction, op- 
posed to free speech, prone to tyrannize, and ready to see for 
personal advantage the political and social degradation of the 
country perpetuated! How completely they arc denation- 
alized, demoralized, — nay even dehumanized! And yet the 
gentlemen, who weep when a poor native has an opportunity 
of being treated as an equal by the white man in his own 
home, never discover the slightest anxiety, when their own 
children come to the country at a time of life when their 
heads are easily turned ! Arc wc to conclude that, being de- 
moralized themselves, they have lost that discriminating 
faculty, which might enable them to see, that while a native 
visiting Europe stood a groat chance of being improved and 
very litile indeed of being spoilt, a European coming to In- 
dia was all but sure to deteriorate, and could escape deteriora- 
tion only by a miracle ! Of course we don’t apply these re- 
marks to those really good friends of India, who, while they 

manifest a little apprehension when there is chance of a poor 
native visiting civilized countries, never hesitate to help liim 
on by their instructions and their counsels, and not unfre- 
quently in a more substantial manner. All < honor to these 
gentlemen \ My heartfelt thanks are due, not only to my 
native brethren by whom I was elected, but to those kind- 
hearted Missionary friends by whom I was helped to carry out 
the wishes of the church I had the honor to represent in 
foreign lands ; and I can not think of the exuberance of 
kindness conferred upon me in these lands without tears, and 
an ardent desire to prove worthy of it by a renewed Gonse* 
crauoB to the service of the Lord ! 

liAif Cvckttf&A. 
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SINNER’S PRAYER. 

1. Father, father, from thy throne 

Oh hear my humble prayer, 

A wretched sinner all alone, 

And chased by long despair. 

2. I have been led to evils’ way,] 

But tried by sin and grief, 

I turn to thee, thou sinner’s stay 
In hope of kind relief. 

3. With tears to thee my voice I raise, 

Oh mighty God, forgive, 

My sins though great, though small my grace, 

Thy grace hath power to save 

4. But if to suffer bo my fate, 

Contented make thou me, 

That I may bear my woes though great, 

The pcnanco comes from thee. 

6, Oh ! through ray life be thou my guide. 

Wherever I may stray. 

Through life’s dark ways and perils wide 
Oh heavenward point my way ! 

B. Dutt. 

The above is the unaided production of a Hindu girl 
fourteen years old. Ed. B, M, 
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A CHAT ABOUT SOME RECENT POETRY 

We purpose to have a chat with our readers about some 
recent volumes of poetry. Our object is less to criticise the 
volumes than to make a few extracts, wliich will for once 
throw on our ordinarily prosaic and sombre pages 

“ the gleam 

That never was on sea or land/* 

And first let Mr. Swinburne speak. 

By the North Sea. 

Miles, and miles, and miles of desolation ! 

Leagues on leagues on leagues without a change ! 

Sign or token of some eldest nation 

Here would make the strange land not so strange. 

Time-forgotten, yea since time’s creation, 

Seem these borders where the seabirds range. 

Slowly, gladly, full of peace and wonder 
Grows his heart who journeys here alone. 

Earth and all its thoughts of earth sink under 
Deep as deep in water sinks a stone. 

Hardly knows it if the rollers thunder. 

Hardly whence the lonely wind is blown. 

Tall the plumage of the rush flower tosses 
Sharp and soft in many a curve and line 

Gleam and glow the sea-coloured marsh-mosses, 

Salt and splendid from the circling brine. 

Streak on streak of glimmerming seashine crosses 
All the land sea-saturate as with wine*. 

Far, and far between, in divers orders, 

Clear grey steeples cleave the low grey sky ; 

Studies in Song by Algernou Charles Swinburne. Chatto and Windui. 
Poens and Ballads. Second Series by Ditto. Chatto and Windus. On Viol and 
Flute by Edmund W. Gosse. 2d £dn. Chatto and Windus. Ezekiel and other 
poems by B. M.^T. Nelson and sons. The Morn that Cometh. J. S. Virtue 
and Co. 
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Fast and firm as time-unshnkon warders, 

Hearts made sure by faith, by hope made high. 

These alone in all the wild sea-borders 
Fear no blast of days and nights that die. 

Can any tiling bo finer than Ihe stately sweep of these 
magnificent lines. How the words seem to revolve one upon 
another ! It may be doubted if in the whole range of English 
poets any one ever attained that perfect mastery over rhyme 
and rhythm that Mr. Swinburne possesses. Listen again— 

Two Leaders. 

O great and wise, clear-souled and high of heart, 

One the last flower of Catholic love, that grows 
Amid bare thorns their only thornless rose, 

From the liorcc juggling of tlic priests' loud mart 
Yet alien, yet unspotted and apart 

From tlic blind bard foul rout whose shameless shows 
Mock the sweet heaven whose secret no man knows 
With prayers and curses and the soothsayer's art ; 

One like a storm-god of the northoni foam 

Strong wrouiijibt of rock that breasts and breaks the sea 
And thunders back its thunder rhyme for rbymo 
Answering, as though to out roar the tides of time 
And bid the world's wave back — what song should bo 
Theirs that with praise would bring and sing you home? 
II. 

With all our hearts we praise you whom ye hate, 

High souls that bate us ; for our hopes are higher, 

And higli(;T than yours the goal of our desire, 

Though high your souls be as your hearts are great. 
Your world cf Gods and kings, of shrine and state 
Was of the night when hope and fear stood nigher, 
Wherein men w^alked by light of star and fire 
Till man by day stood equal with his fate. 

Honour not hate we give you, love not fear, 

Last prophets of past kind, who fill the donie 
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Of great dead Gods with wrath and wail, nor hear 
Time’s word and man’s; ‘Go honoured hence, go home, , 
Night’s childless children ; here your hour is done ; 

Pass with the stars, and leave us with the sun.* 

' la it not a pity that one who has such a genius and can 
write so well, should write in this vein? Is it not a misuse of 
his powers ? What is the plain meaning of these two sonnets, 
beautiful, we admit, as regards their structure and style? It 
is simply this. The Christian religion is out of date. Cardi- 
nal Newman and Mr. Gladstone though good men, no doubt, 
are old ‘ fogies*. “Night’s childless chiMren ! hero their hour 
is done,” Tho new dispensation has come. Not the now 
dispensation of our worthy friends of the reformed Brahmo 
Somaj, but another new dispensation of which Victor 
Hugo is the high priest, as may bo been seen from another 
sonnet in the book, “And man by day stands equal with his 
fate,” that is prepared to face tho neant and perish like the 
beasts of the field. Are you not enchanted, the poet enquires, 
with the sublime idea, and do you not long to join these ehild- 
of the dawn? Thanks, Wo prefer the old ways and with 
Dean Alford are “content” 

“Content and thankful for occasion shown 
To make old worship and old faith our own.” 

Hear a gentler harmony breathed on “ Viol and Flute.” 

What a relief there is, in the change of atmosphere. Here, 
at least, there is nothing to reprehend, and very, very much 
to praise. 

Mistrust 

The peacock screamed and strutted in the court, 

The fountain flashed its crystal to the sun, 

The noisy life of noon was just begun, 

And happy men foigot that life was short; 

We two stood, laughing, at the turret-pane, 

When some Apollo of the ranks of Mars, 

Ciimi^on with plumes and glittering like the stars. 
Galloped across below, and there drew rein, 
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To see so confident a man-at-arms 

My heart sank suddenly from sun to shade, 

But she, who knows the least of Love's alarms, 

Laid one soft hand upon my throbbing wrist, 

And in her eyes I read the choice she made, 

And anger slumbered like a tired child kissed. 

How beautiful ! Listen again. 

^ Eavesdropping. 

While May was merry in the leafy trees 
I found my fair one sitting all alone, 

Whore round our well the long light ferns had grown 
So high, so deep, that she was drowned in these, 

And her bright face and yellow buoyant hair 

Scarce peered above them, where she sat and read, 
Flecked by the leaf-lights wavering overhead, 

A great black-letter book of verses rare ; 

W^iorein our Chaucer, years and years ago. 

Wove the sad tale of Cryseyde untrue, 

And Troylus yearning with a broken heart ; 

At last, she, sigliing, shut the rhythmic woo, 

And let lier sweet eyes dream against the blue, 

And swore she would love truly, for her part. 

The piece reminds one of Coppde's “In the Orchard” so 
happily translated by Miss Tom Dutt and is even more deli- 
cate. Modern, poets generally give us mere splashes of colour, 
but Mr Gosses painting is perfect in all its details, and we 
si: ^uld quote morn fioin his book if our space had not been 
limited. „ 

Mr. Gosse is mentioned in several of the fecent English 
newspapers, as likely to be the next Profes.ser of Poetry at 
Oxford. It is certain he well deserves the honour. He has 
now in hand a book on the poet Gray, to be published in the 
little red series which has already given us Myer’s Words 
worth, Trollope's Thackeray, and Huxley s Hume, 
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After the two poets let us have two poetesses. Ezekiel and 
other poems is a volume by B. M. and is published by T. 
Nelson and sons. It is certain that B. M. is of the gentler 
sex and the proof is that she has the word sweot in every poem 
in her book. In ‘ Ezekiel* the first poem, wo find the word 
sweet just twenty one times, in the next poem ' Coming’ three 
times, in the next poem ‘ Night Service* twelve times, in the 
next poem “ The Man at the Gate’* twice, in the next poem 
• The Hebrew Motlier* ten times, and so on to the end. Biwb 
in spite of the recurrence of the word ‘ sweet,* and of ceitaiii 
mannerisms, B. M. must be admitted to bo a poetess of rare 
merit. Look at the following which we have taken the liberty 
to curtail a little by omitting some of the stanzas. 

Tim Desire To Depart. 

** Hadad said unto Pharaoh, Let me depart, that I may go 
to mine own country. Then Pharaoh said unto him, But 
what hast thou lacked with me, that, behold, thou seekest to 
go to thine own country ? And he answered, Nothing: 
howbeit let me go in any wise.’* 1. Kings Xl^ 21. 22, 

And thus our hearts appeal to them, 

When we behold our dearest rise, 

And look towards Jerusalem 
With strangely kindling eyes. 

What have ye lacked, beloved, with us,’* 

We murmur heavily and low, 

That ye should rise with kindling eyes 
And be so fain to go ?** 

And tenderly the answer falls 

From lips that wear the smile of Heaven ; 

** Dear ones,” they say, “ We pass this day 
To Him by whom your love was given ; 

And in His Presence clear and true, 

We answer you with hearts that glow,-— 

No good thing have we lacked with you — 

Howbeit, let us go T 
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And even as they speak, their thoughts 
Are wandering upward to the Tljrone. 

Ah ! God, we see, at length, how free 
All earthly ties must leave Thine own. 

The Morn that Cometh is anonymous, and is published by 
J. S. Virtue and Co. There can be no doubt that the writer 
in this case also, is of the gentler sex. She has evidently 
not published any thing before, but slie has equally evidently 
talents whiuh require only time and exercise to be developped. 
All the faults that may be expected in a young and unfledged 
writer, are rnoio or less in her. Look at this, 

“Lo ! Everywhere hard-hearted selfishness holds iron rule 
n high and low ; but the rule of force and cruelty by vain 
and conceited mortals is as execrable, in the judgment of 
Heaven’s King, in the sanctimonious fool, glorifying himself, 
and reposing in unfeigned self-adoration, as in the imperial 
potentate, madly crushing kingdoms for his sclf-aggrandize* 
ment, and hiding his policy with a thin evil of hypocrisy; 
for God looketh to the spirit and judgetli not by outward 
circumstances, nor by the power which He hath given for the 
exi)rcb.sion of man's will, but by his heart and iutentioa 

pp. 26. 27. 

Printed so, would you take that for verse ? 

Look again at this — 

Like to a child 

Scared by a troubled dream, or demon vision,-^ 
Deeming its mother’s kiss the captor’s clutch, 

Seizing it for its prey, — 

Now screaming wild, now gasping horror struck 
"In dumb convulsion, 

Till wakened up by fond caress 
From agony to bliss. 

And sweet surprise, 

To find himself, ~safe, resting on bis mother's breasf^ 
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And meeting her glad eyes, and tender love, 

Smiling ayray all fear ; 

So, doth the righteous wake 

Up from life’s troubled dream of grief and woe, 

And persecution — from the demon’s power — 

To find themselves in heaven ; 

Safe, leaning on the bosom of their Lord, 

Past all the ills of mortal life, 

Its sins and sorrows, terrors and turmoils 

pp. 37. 38. 

There is a want of condensation here. Would you have 
the same thought more tersely and vigorously expressed ^ 
Read “ Cowper’s Grave” by Mrs Barrctt-Browning. Here is 
what the veteran poetess writes, 

** Like a sick child that kiioweth not his mother while she 
blesses 

And drops upon his burning brow the coolness of her kisses,—* 
That turns his fevered eyes around-—' My mother ! where’s my 
mother V — 

As if such tender words and deeds could come from any 
other !— 

The fever gone, with leaps of heart he sees her bending o’er 
him, 

Her face all pale from watchful love, the un weary love she 
bore him! — 

Thus woke the poet from the dream his life’s long fever gave 
him, 

Beneath those deep pathetic eyes which closed in 4eath to 
save him.” 

But *in spite of these and such blemishes, there can be no 
question that the writer of ‘ The Morn that Cometh’ has 
genius. Her mind is a well-balanced and thoroughly religious 
mind ; and we shall be very much disappointed if we do not 
hear of her again. Her book as a whole, is worthy of much 
pri^ To counteract poison of such great po«t«as Swin< 
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biirne, we want yoiiiigt^r men and women to spring up like 
the writer of The Morn that Cometh. Thc‘y must restore that 
healthy religious tone to English poetry which it is fast losing, 
if indeeil it be not irretrievably lost. 

On wliom is the laurel to dercend after Tennyson ? 

Greener fiorn the brows 
Of two who uttered nothing base. 

If Robert Browning should be the survivor, he, no doubt, 
will be the Laureate’s successor. But otherwise ? Will it 
be Morris, Dante G ibriel Rossetti, Matthew Arnold, or the 
Earl of Lyttou ? Hardly any of these, — Swinburne least of 
all. His rancour against the Christian religion, and his 
constant diatribes against ‘ queens wirliout stings, scotched 
princes aixd fanglt\ss kings’ make him wholly ineligible. 
Surely under the rule of a Queen the laurel might appro- 
priately and gracefully deck a female brow. We have no 
more a Hemaus or a Barrett Browning, it is true. But arc 
there not as good lish in the sea as ever came out of it ? 

0 . 


REALITIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 
VIII. — The Uncle and his Nephews. 


It was an October night, and the bells were ringing merrily 
in the housvj of Mnhitua Cliuader R'»y, an extensive and in- 
fluential zerniudar of Dacca, who ^vas celebrating the Sata- 
ncirayn poojah with great eclat. There was a large assem- 
blage of guests, and the sounds of welcome and rejoicing filled 
the air. Some of the guests were witnessing the poojah \ 
others were j)artak iug of the , or sacred food, in the 
Chandimandab, or open hall; others, again, were chatting in 
tlie comp«)iind and enjoying the cool night air; while the hogt 
himself was walking to and fro in the Natmandir, or porch, 
in front of the Ckandimandab, receiving each guest with 
cordialit}^ as he came in. 

Among the persons present was Eshan Cliunder. a nopheW 
of the host, wlio, witli his elder brother Lulleet Koomar, lived 
in an adjoining house and had for sometime not been on ^ the 
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best terms with Mohima Chnnder. There hacrbeen a quarrel 
ia fact between the uncle and his nephews regarding some 
lauds comprising the of the latter which the former had 
purchased, and a bazaar belonging to them which he had des- 
troyed, and there liad in consequence been a copious (?xchauge 
of unparliamentary language between them. .Ni)twithstand- 
ing this however the uncle had invited his nephews on the 
occasion of the 2^oojahy aud Eslian Chimder had responded to 
the invitation by his presence. 

While Mohima Chunder was yet in the porch Eshan Ch un- 
der was seen coming out from the Chandimandab ^Yhcro tha^ 
other guests were feasting. 

“Oh Baba Eshan!” said Mohima Chunder, “I will not 
allow you to go till you have partaken of the prosad, as iny 
other guests are doing. This is a festive niglifc and you, as 
rny nephew, should be more joyous even than the rest.” 

But Eshan was not doiious to make up matters with his 
uncle to that extent, and lie deeiined with soino prido and 
petulance to partake of the fe.ast; and, as this was held to 
be very uncivil, the uncle felt vexed, though he endeavoured 
to conceal his vexation for the tune, 

Mohima Chunder was much odended at the air assumed by 
Eshan Chunder, and, on lindiug himself alone with him a 
short while after, taxed Iiim with a debt of long standing, ad- 
ding that debtors sliould he more compliant with the ret|Uost 
of their crcditois than he was. Eshan Chunder denied tlie 
debt, and said tliat it was a m u'e pretext to get up a quarrel 
with him ; and this made Mohima Chunder so angiy iliai he 
ordered his khansamay named Isscr, not to allow Eshan to 
leave the house till the claim was .satislied, 

Eshan, being young, was much tenitied, He shouted to his 
brother, Lulect Koomar, in the adjoining house, saying: 
“ Dada, dada, our uncle has placed mo in duress to extort 
money.*' He repeated this shout several times till Luleet 
Koomar heard him. 

“ Don't be iifraid,” shouted back Luleet Koomar in reply, 
“I shall be with you presently and shortly' after he rushed 
out, knife in hand, from beliind ids own Mand\ihghw)\ and, con- 
fronting Mohima Chimder on the Nat Mancliry deliberately 
stabbed him on the chest wiihout a word being exchanged on 
cither side, an<l ran off. The old man staggered a few steps 
on receiving tho blow, and then dropped lifeless on tho 
ground. 

The crime was committed in the presence of many wit- 
nesses ; but it \yas sometime before either Luleet Koomar or 
Jaift brother was captured. The whole family in fact ran off 
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immediately after the inurder to find shelter, if possible, in 
some other part of the country, and, as an enmity had existed 
for sometime between the nncic and his nepliows, the neigh- 
bours commiserated the culprits atid did not very actively 
assist in their apprehension. After a search of throe days 
Esliau Cluinder was captured by tlio police at Adumpore, 
near the house of one llarari Chatterjee, while endeavouring 
to procure a boat to escape to Alghoe ; but [iulect Koomar was 
not taken till a month and half later, at Calcutta. 

The guilt of Luleet Koomar being estal.>lished he was con- 
victed of wilful murder, and sentejiced t) ca|>ital punishment 
it being held to be clear that, apart from the detention of his 
brother, to whom no violence was ollered, lie was actuated 
by some previous determination to kill his uncle for disagree- 
ments in tlie pa<t. Against Eshaii Chunder no crime was 
proved, and he was ac([uittod. 

One novel feature connected with this trial was t’:at, after 
tlio conviction of Luleet Koomar, two petitions were presented 
with a view to got him off from the clutches of the law. 
The first of those was prcserited by one Joomuu Sirdar, in 
vvhicii he declared that he (Petitioner) had inllicted the wound 
on Moluma Chunder of winch he di(?,d. This was only an 
attempt to sU()|Kn*t a plea wlueh had heen set up at the trial 
that the deceased was killed while swonl-practising wdtli one 
of his retainers. TIkj risk incurred by tlie petitioner, in thus 
coming forward to take all the blame on liimself by a volun- 
tary admission, was virtually inconsiderable, as the act ad- 
mitted by him amounted only to accidental homicide. The 
other petition was presented by one Ram Sunder Bose, who 
crnleavoured to throw discredit on the evidence for the pro- 
secution by stating that none nf the respectable people pre- 
sent at the time in Mohima Chunder s hou>e had come for- 
ward to give evidence at the trial, anti that the evidence 
that was procured was tutored. Both these petitions, which 
were supposed #o have been instigated by the English Barris- 
ters who defended Luleet Kumar at the trial, were rejected. 
Among the witnesses at the trial were two very respectable 
jmro/iUs, ov priests, and also other men of note in J3acca; 
and, as the witnesses of the case were first examined by the 
police on the morning immediately following the commissiou 
of tlie murder, there was no time or opportunity for any 
conspiracy, or tutoring' of witnesses, against the prisoner, as 
the second petition insinuated. 
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IX. — The Rajah in Debt. 

Rajah Probal Narain Sing was a jungle-rajah of Boer- 
bhooin, the owner of large csfato.% and a nobleman whose 
honour malice had never stained. But, on the other hand, 
even malice had never dared to wiiispcr that he had ever 
paid his debts cither promptly or cheorhilly. Tins is the 
common frailty of all tliese half savage chiefs. They incur 
debts heedlessly to any amount, buy things at any prico 
■which they do not stand in need of, but will never square 
accounts witli their creditors till they are compelled to do so 
by the civil courts. 

The most importunate of the creditors of Rajah Probal 
Narain were three itinerant traders from Behar, who liad visited 
liis Zomindary in the character of clotli-morchants, and from 
whom he had made large purchases for which he had given 
them promissory notes, none of which had been honoured as 
they fell due. The conduct of the Rajah had not been un- 
friendly to the traders. On the contrary they had received 
groat kindness from him; they had been accommodated for three 
or four months with lodgingsin iho palace, luid receiver) daily 
rations of food dniing that period yratis, and had every soit of 
protection extended to them that men in tneir position stood 
in need of. But all their applications for the final settlement 
of their accounts had been invariably put Off. The usual 
w^ay of doing this is for the nobknnan to refer his creditors to 
liis amlahy and for tliiC amlah to raise diflicaltios which necossi- 
tute fmther reference to the nobleman ; and in the present 
instance the game had been continued so loi»g that the pati- 
ence of the traders was completely exhausted. 

“ Well, what arc wc to do now y” asked Jpomir^, one of the 
Rajah ’s creditors of the rest. “ We can't remain in this place 
for ever. It is high time for us to go home, Should we not 
now institute a suit in the Moonsiffs court for the recovery of 
our dues V* 

“That is but a rash thought at best,” answered Shaik Is- 
mael, “considering that we are poor people and the Rojah a 
man of influence and character. . But I dont see that any 
otlier course is left to us.” 

“Ithinit,” said the third partnel: Abdool AH, “that we 
should tiy to meet the Baj^ih when he is by himself, alone It 
is the amlah that do all the mischief between us. If we could 
get a private hearing with the Ryah and spoke sharply to him 
on the subject, I dont think he would disregard or trifle with 
our demands.” 
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Well, let 119 ti7 that course then,’* said Joomun. “ The 
rains will be setting in shortly, and will make our return 
homo unpleasant. We have therefore no time to lose. 
The Rajah stirs out of doors frequently, and it will not be 
difficult to cross him if that will help us.” 

Tiiey waited for an opportunity, and the opportunity came. 
The Rajah was fond of bathing in a tank named “Sayer,” 
wliich was at a short distance from his house, and he never 
went there accompanied by any but one or two of his personal 
servants. Tlic place was wild and solitary to an extraordinary 
degree. The tattk was near a mango tope where the Rijah 
usitally changed his clothe*?; and here one morning the traders 
awaited his rtM.uni from* the raiik. They had made up their 
minds to depart from the place fi r good, and had packed up 
their biggage accordingly : and, as usual with them wiien on 
their journeys, they were fully armed. 

Seeing them in the mango tope one of the Rajah’s servants 
asked them from a distance what they wanted there. 

“ Notliing with you,” said Abdool Ali, in reply. He then 
advanced towards the Rajah who was coming up, but in a 
manner vtuy different from the diffident and humble hearing 
they had hitherto observed towards him, and pioducing his 
promissory notes demanded payment of them. 

“What do you mean, sirrah,” exclaimed the Rajah, “by 
spt\n1dng to me in that tone?” 

“ 1 iman, Rajah, that we must be paid, awd at once. You 
have ])ut <»ir payment for more tlian .throe months. We 
are going home now, and we must have our money this 
moment.” 

“ You shall not have it till it suits my pleasure to give it 
to you,” sahl Rajah Probal. 

“ We sliall sue you then in, the MonnsifY’s Court, and make 
your pleasure suit our convenience,” auswcrcil tile trader. 

This upset the Rajah completely. “I will not tolerate 
your insohmee, fellow. Quit this place immediately, or I shall 
have you kicked out of my zeiniiidary.” 

Wiuit followed was matter of conjecture; no very correct 
account of the circumstances was obtained. The Rajah s 
servants maintained that Ismael fired a gun at the R ijah, the 
contents of which (small shots) were intorcopted by two of 
the servants who were wounded; that the third servant there- 
upon seized the gun, upon which Im was attacked and cut 
clown by Joomun, while Abdool Ali rushed upon the Rajah 
knife in hand and stabbed him, both the servant and the 
Rajah being killed. The more probable version, which the 
final Court accepted as true, was that the Rajahs servants, 
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noting uucler liis orders, laid hands on the traders, who, 
alread}^ exasperated, were thereby impelled to retaliate in 
the way in which they were stated to have acted. It was 
clear enough that tiie traders were the aggres.^ors in insisting 
forcibly on tlie payment of their debt ; but there was as 
little reason to doubt that, incens-ul by thoir cLtmour and 
threats, tiie Rajali brought on the scuflle which t< rminatcd 
with his life; and the Court held that the prisoners were 
entitled to the benefit of that inference in res[)ect to the 
origin of the assault. 

Abdool Ali and Joomun were convicted of homicide, and 
Sheik Ismael of aiding and abetting. The former were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for fourteen yours, and the latter 
for seven years, both with labour and irons. 


X. — The Ben ami Right. 

“Here we arc, and it is only half past six now,” saiil Amah. 

Wo shall be able to gather in the whole crop and be back 
home again by breakfast time.” 

“Hardly so, uncle,” said Baboolah, “The crop is a very 
Inrgc one, and will take some five or six * hours to cut. 
B«it we had better begin at once. I wont be sorry if wc are 
somewhat late at breakfast to-day.” 

Amah was a native of Bisyadhar, in Purneah, and had 
purchased benami at an auction sale several or 
cultivation-patches, and among them one in his native village, 
on which a kooltee or vetch crop was giowing. The crop 
w^as now ready to be reaped, and Amah had repaired to the 
sp<d wiili his son and two nephews and a few labourers to 
gather it. 

They began the work eagerly, and made considerable pro- 
gress with it in half an hour. But at the end of that time 
they saw a large gatlieriug of men at the opposite extremity 
of the tieid, all armed with fdltees, and ambng these were 
Amanatoolah and Mahaboolah, to whom the land had origi- 
nally belonged, and Bu.x in whose name Amah had purchased 
it at the auction sale, and all these now called out to them 
to desist ficom cutting tlie crop. 

“ Why, what for should we desist from reaping what 
bedongs to oursedvos ?” demanded Amah. 

“ It does not belong to yon,^* roared out Mahaboolah. ** It 
belongs to those who sowed the laud, and we wont allow you 
to carry off the produce.” 
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“Poohr said Amah. When bo light the Jummd I 
bought I ho crops on the ground with it ol course. Yt)ur laiv 
is bad, Mahaboolah, and surely you know it as well as 1 do.” 

“All 1 know, Amah, is that my arm is strong, and if 
you have no sense to understand that we shall have it batter- 
ed in*.) your bruins.” 

Tt jS was a }>oser. There was no question that the party 
with Amanatoolah and Mahaboolali was much stioni^er than 
that wiili Amah, who had in fact not come thither for a tight. 
What was he to do then ? What would it bo right to do under 
.the circumstances? 

“ Father !” said Amah*s son, “ wc are sure to be beaten if 
we do not desist, for in quarrels of this nature honest men 
have IK) chance against knaves. Wliy not stop reaping now 
and apply to the fouzdary court for assistance in support of 
our riglit 

“ You speak well, my son,” said [Ainali, “and I hide 

by your advice,” and this was also the general opinion of all 
his followers — ot' all except his nepliew liaboolah. 

“ What 1” said Jlaboolah, “are we to be friglitened out of 
our rights by threats of violence Irom such fellows as these? 
11 aving paid for the land honestly what reason is there that 
we should not gatiier the crops? If you all leave the field 
I wont. 1 sh dl stay hero and cut the kouike alone, in spite of 
all the Mahaboolalis and Amanatoolahs in the world.'" 

“No, no,” said Amah, “you must not be so foolliardy as 
that. 'JMiero is no necessity for causing or committing any 
deed of violence, and it is for that reason only that 1 wont 
enforce my right at present. You know perfectly well that 
I shall not surrender that right on any account.” 

Baboolah was thus gently persuaded to come away from 
the spot with the rest; but the rioters would not allow him 
to depart in peace. They had heard what had fallen from 
him, and he was pursued hy Amanatoolah, Mahaboolah, and 
a third man named Daiiah, who uttered an oath against him, 
and then dealt efich a blow on his head with a lattce, which 
prostrated him on the ground, groaning in pain. 

You have killed him !” exclaimed Amah in terror. 

“No mattev, if it be so,” replied Amanatoolah, “but it is 
not so yet;” and, saying this, he and his associates attacked 
the fallen man with fists and kicks. Amah called upon them 
to stop, but, instead of doing so, they fell ujion Amah and 
maltreated him, Amah receiving four blows on the head. 

The weaker party was now obliged to run, Baboolah being 
removed ironi the spot iu an insensible state. He died in 
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Amah’s house four days after, and the medical examination 

noticed an extensive fracture of the skull and great effusion 
of blood under the scalp as the cause of death. 

'‘How wlis the fracture cause d, doctor?” 

"Probably by oue good blow inflicted by a laUee\ or, if 
there were more blows than one, they must have all fallen 
on nearly the same place ” 

Twenty-five prisoners were arrested and placed on trial, 
including Amanatoolah, Mahaboolah, Danali, and Bux. Their 
defence was that the riot was caused by Amah and his men, 
and that they (ihe prisoners) were not responsible for what^ 
had happened. 

"But what about the crops? To whom did that belong?" 

" To Bux, sir, and not to Amah to bo sure. The ficts of tlio 
case are as Ibliows : The land had originally belongcil to two 
of us, Amanatoolah and Mahaboolah. It was sold by auction 
and purchased by another of us, Bux, for himself, and not 
bemmi I'or Amah, as the other party wish to make out. Bux 
then cultivated half the field and pi?rmitted Amah to sow the 
other half, both with IcooUee.th^ two entering into agreement 
with each other for an eipial division of the crop. When the 
cr 'p was ready for the sickle wo, on behalf of Bux, proceeded 
to out his share of ir, upon which we were wantonly attacked 
by Amah and his relatives and several of us were knocked 
down and reiidered insensible. We dont know how Baboolah 
came by his deatli: he may have been wounded in the fight." 

There was no evidence however to support this version of the 
story, all the proof adduced showing that Amah was the right- 
ful proprietor both of the land and the crop, and that the 
prisoners liad wrongfully caused the riot and assaulted him 
and the deceased. They were convicted acctirdingly, and 
sentenced, the three who struck down Baboolah id seven years* 
imprisonment with labour and irons, and the rest to similar 
punishment for shorter terms. 
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First Paper. 

To the general reader the Feudal times are associated with 
all that is heroic and romantic in fiistory. Feudalism is indeed 
considered the romance of history and is the favorite theme 
of the bard and the novelist. It recalls to our mind the tilts 
and tournaments of the “good old times** in which steel clad 
knights broke their lances to win the smiles of dames and 
damsels who witnessed and rewarded these feats of valor 
and of faithful love. It brings to mind the story of many a 
gallant deed and perilous . adventure performed by knight 
errants roaming through path'^a forests to relieve suffering 
and distress. It is associated with many a stirring tale of 
midnight war asid siege, when the drawbridge of the castle 
was raised, the iron gate closed, tliie watch towers manned, 
and defiance sent forth by the voice of trumpet to the invad- 
ing army. What scenes of flags and banners with quaint 
devices, of knights with unknown shields wearing scarves in 
favor of their “ ladle love/* of high festivities in baronial halls 
where the proved warrioV kneeled, and kneeled not in vain, 
to win bis fair one s favour, and ministrels and troubadours 
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Avho sang of Charlemagne or of the Round Table, — are con- 
jured up, as at were, by the magic word Feudalism 1 And 
lastly, is it not Feudalism which is associated with those groat 
crusades which led nations of warriors, brave and true as the 
steel they wore, to fight swartliy pagans ia the distant land 
of Spain or the far off sands of Arabia ? The Christian and 
the Moor, — the crescent and the cross, — what endless tales of 
romance and adventure, what poetry ! Surely Feudalism is 
the romance of history ! . 

But that institution can boast of more substantial results 
than these. Feudalism appeared in Europe when the power 
and valour of Rome had been broken, and the nations of 
Europe were demoralized and enslaved by barbarians. Tra- 
ditions of bravery and heroism were forgotten, the noble 
virtues which keep society together had lost their hold on 
the minds of men, and society in Europe was required to 
give fresh life to enervated nations, and to inspire the people 
of Europe with valour and love of truth and thirst of glory. 
And this is what Feudalism did. It brought disorganized 
society into some sort of order however rude, it breathed into 
prostrated nations fresh courage and thirst of glory, and it 
inspired man with sOme-of the noblest virtues he can possess, 
— an ardent love of honour and of truth, and a respectful regard 
for the weaker sex. Antiquity with all its boasted trophies 
did not possess some of the attributes of mode/n civilization^ 
that ardent worship of truth which marks modern civilization 
was unknown in ancient times ; that respect for the weaker 
sex which marks the society of modern Europe was unknown 
to Greece or to Rome. These are rich heritages which we 
owe to Feudalism, and their value cannot be overestimated. 

Whil^ there is much therefore in Feudalism which deserves 
our sincere admiration, the reader who regards the his- 
tory of those times as one uninterrupted story of “ lodie love 
and Avar romance and knightly Avorth” needs sometime be 
reminded that thero is yet another aspect of Feudalism. Rea- 
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ders of Sir Walter Scott and the romances of his School 
need sometime be reminded that under the glamour of Feu- 
dal festivities and knightly wars was concealed the grossest 
system of oppression which the jjcople of Europe have ever 
known. It would be difficult to exaggerate the state of abso- 
lute slavery and misery to which the millions of Europe were 
reduced by a handful of Feudal lords, or the cruelty with 
which they were habitually treated. The thousands avid tensi 
“of thousands of men and women who lived in abject subjec- 
tion round each baronial castle and tilled the soil were slaves 
of the Lord of the castle, and were treated with a degree of 
barbarity to which slaves are seldom subjected. Their lives 
and honor wore at the mercy of their Lord, their bams and 
homes were systematically robbed as a matter of right* to 
replenish his table, their wives and daughters were often 
forced to his bed, and in times of war between rival barons, 
their huts and barns were burnt, their cattle driven away by 
the soldiers, and they tliemselves were massacred or sold un- 
less they could find an early safety in the woods. It was a 
precarious life they lived, — without property, without secu- 
rity, without freedom. 

It seemed almost as if they were considered as somewhat 
below the rank of human beings. The nobility had no S3un- 
patliy and fellow feeling with them, and would be shocked to 
believe that there was any thing in common between them- 
selves and the degraded and despised tillers of the soil. Tho 
courtesy, the kindness, the love of truth and the deeds of 
honour which wtwread of in the history of the middle ages wero 
all reserved by the nobility for the nobility alone ; — for tlio 
people there was nothing but cruelty and oppression. Knights, 
who seldom violated their word of honour pledged to other 
knights, violated without the slightest hesitation the most 
sacred promises made to the people, for promises with such an 
inferior order of beings could never bo sacred. In every war 
the nobility defended themselves in castle, while the people 
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around were massacred and had their homes burnt; after the 
capture of a town the lords were ransomed, the citizens were 
often massacred in the streets, — men, women and children. 

It is painful to learn that the most honored characters of 
the medieval times were not above the cruelty of the age in 
which they lived. The great monarch Edward III burnt 
down hundreds of villages to ashes, wantonly spread ravages 
and desolation round him every tiuie that he landed in France, 
and boasted of those deeds in a letter he hiniseif wrote to the * 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Ills resolution to massacre the 
people of Calais for their patriotic defence of their town was 
shaken by the entreaties of his queen, but no one stood be- 
tween his wrath and the people when Coen was taken, and 
seven thousand citizens were killed in the streets ! The mag- 
nanimous courtesy which the Black Prince shewed after the 
briliant victory of Pole tiers to the king of France was never 
shewn towards the people, — towards the thousands and ten 
thousands of villagers whose houses he burnt from Bordeaux 
to Avignon, or towards the three thousand .citizens of Li- 
moges, men, women and children, whom he mass »crod after 
the capture of that town. And yet Edward III and the 
Black Prince were not worse than their contoraporarics. 
Indeed they were greater and better than most ; their great 
talents and towering virtues were all their own, their faults 
belonged to the times. Tlie French barons were not less 
cruel to their own countrymen than the foreign invaders ; and 
indeed they often displayed a more complete disregard of 
human life i. e: of the life of the 'people thyn the English, 
Feudalism had not developed so well in England as it had in 
France or Germany ; the lower classes of people in England 
had soriSe liberty and some rights ; the yeomanry of England 
specially deserved and received some consideration, and the 
greatest barons in England therefore could not treat the peo- 
ple as abject slaves as the nobility in France and Germany 
did Feudalism developed itself specially in France, and as 
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one reads the works of French historians like Guizot or Sis- 
mondi or Michalet, one is struck with perfect disgust and indig- 
nation at the systematic cruelty and brutality with which the 
millions of France, and their wives and daughters were treat- 
ed by the Feudal lords, — the heroes of crusades and chivalry, 
of romance and song ! 

Europe struggled to escape from this system. The mass 
of mankind struggled to escape from the servitude in which 
‘thoy were kept by a liandful of Feudal lords. It was a 
servitude of the worst type that History bears witness to, — 
a servitude of the millions under a few, unchecked by any 
laws written or unwritten, and uritempcred by kindly feeling, 
courtesy or sympathy. The relations between baron and 
baron, between liege lords and vassals were defined by 
minute and elaborate laws; those between the lords and 
the people wore determined by brute force alone. The laws 
of honor, of courtesy and of chivalry obtained to an almost 
extravagant degree among the Feudal lords themselves;— 
none such regulated their condiict towards the people. To 
extort as much as possible by the mo^ft cruel means from tho 
tillers of the soil was the sole aim and object of tho Feudal 
barons; and the proceeds of such extortion were spent with- 
iusano prodigality in magnificent fetes, grand entertain- 
ments, in pompous processions and ostentatious tilts and 
tournaments. Franco was the home of such ostentation and 
display; princes from different parts of Europe crowded tho 
capital of Franco to partake of the magnificent festivities 
which were witnjessed nowhere else in Europe, and the chivalry 
of France were the model for the knighthood of Europe both 
for valour and for baronial ostentation. The people groaned 
under the load of taxes imposed by the barons, and when 
they could pay no more they were beaten and tortured by 
their cruel masters. Their very sufferings w'ere an object of 
ridicule for their masters. Jacques Bonhomme was the nick- 
name which was given to the people by the lords who amused 
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thenaselvear, with the famous saying which has now passed 
into history: — Jacques Bonhomme ne laehe point son argent, 
si om ne le roue de coups; mais Jacques Bonhomme paiera, 
car it sera battu. 

Europe struggled to escape from this system, and the towns 
and corporations of Europe were the pioneers in this struggle 
in the cause of humanity. For many reasons tho people in 
the towns were better fitted to engage in this struggle for 
liberty than the people living in tho open country. The' 
towns of western Europe had inherited from ancient Rome, 
traditions of liberty and municipal self-government which 
were not entirely extinguished even after the invasions of the 
barbarians of Central and Northern Europe. Many of tho 
towns in Southern France in Spain and in Italy had also 
enriched themselves by trade, had learnt the principles of 
commerce, and had made progress in arts and manufactures 
The citizens of large and populous towns, living within a 
mnall area could also much better defend themselves, and act 
together for self protection against Feudal o,ppression than 
the population of villages, scattered in small numbers all over 
the country. And lastly towns could boast not only of higher 
knowledge in arts and thereiore improved means of protec- 
tion and warfare, but also fortified walls which were uii- 
pregnable before cannon was invented. Before tho invading 
army could appear on the scene, grain and cattle were col- 
lected within the ramparts, the tocsin was sounded, the 
strong gates were closed, and patriotic citizens, led by their 
city magistrates and municipal representative's sent defiance 
to the barons invading from outside the walls, and often held 
out for months ill spite of every privation and suffering. The 
history ot medieval Europe presents us with nothing nobler 
and more stirring than tho eff)rts made by towns to secure 
their rights, to obtain charters, and to preserve their liberty 
. against turbulent and warlike knights; while it records 
nothing more shameful than the facility with which these 
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knights violated whenever they had the chance these charters 
and promises, which they scarcely considered binding on 
theinscilves because contracted not with men of their rank 
but with the degiade*! and despised traders. 

Among the towns of Europe, the tuwns of Italy were the 
fir.st to enter into this unequal contest. And the reasons are 
not far to seek. The towns of Italy inherited the trail itiona 
of Roman liberty and pride, retained the freedom of Roman 
institutions, and enjoyed tl)e light of Roman civilization to a 
far greater extent than tlie towns in any other country in Eu* 
rope. The greatness of a nation or an Empire vanishes in a 
moment, but the civilization acquired by man by centuries of 
labour dues not and cannot die so speedy a death. The learn- 
ing and arts and civilization of ancient Romo survived in the 
towns of Italy after the greatness of Rome was gone ; the 
forms of municipal self-government and often the spirit too 
remained intact ; and when barbarism like a great cloud 
from the north settled on Europe, each town in Italy retained 
in its bosom the sacred light of civilization. Rome began as 
a town her conquests were the multiplication of townships all 
over Europe, her mighty empire, as Guizot puts it, was a fa- 
bric built on townships. That mighty fabric fell, — the towns 
remained. And these towns retained a part at least of the 
civilization and institutions of Rome. 

When the Barbarians conquered Europe, they were every- 
where struck with the relics of Roman civilization, — but no- 
where were they so struck as in Italy. The very conquerors 
of Italy could not forget the pride and grandeur which wero 
connected with the name of Rome ; and one may say they 
were awed in the presence of those proud associations, as well 
as of the ruins of the civilization and the institutions they 
witnessed. Instead of behaving like proud conquerors they 
entered Italy in a more subdued spirit, and the result was 
that they themselves rapidly imbibed the civilization of an- 
cient Rome, Elsewhere in Europe we find the barbarians 
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trampling on the remains of ancient civilization and almost 
extinguishing the light of that civilization. In Italy we find 
the barbarians mixing with the conquered people, and im- 
bibing rapidly the civilization that was left after the deca- 
dence and fall of Rome. 

When Feudalism came therefore, it found the towns Italy 
more powerful more civilized and richer than towns elsewhere, 
and naturally enough the contest for liberty was commenced 
by the Italian towns. Every schoolboy knows the heroic 
struggle made by Milan and the Lombard towns to preserve 
their independence against the greatest captain of the twelfth 
century, Frederic Barbarosa Emperor of Germany. Milan 
fought and fell, but the heroic survivors were received with 
open arms by the towns and villagers all round who resolved 
to continue the struggle for liberty. Frederic Barbarosa was a 
great warrior, but he was compelled after a long and disas- 
trous war to grant a charter to Milan, which Sisinoudi very 
rightly describes as the first charter of Liberty won by peo- 
ple from their rulers. This success was the fj)undation of the 
greatness of the Milan republics during the next three 
centuries. 

In the next century it was the turn of France to' fight tho 
same battle against Feudal oppression. In the old days of 
Roman greatness the south of France had ci joyed tho light 
of civilization nearly as much as the towns of Italy. The 
towns on the Medeterraueaii carried on a lucrative trade for 
centuries ; they had cultivated manufactures and arts with 
success ; and like other Roman towns thcf/ governed them- 
selves by magistrates elected by the people. Being far re- 
moved from the homes of barbarians, they escaped also tho 
first efiect of the invasions ; and when at last they were con- 
quered they succeeded, — like the Italian towns but in a less 
degree, — in civilizing their conquerors. Tho Bargundians and 
Visigoths who conquered and held southern France were 
civilized earlier than the Franks who held the north ; and 
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while towns in the north and middle of Franco succumbed 
under the oppression of their rulers and lost their arts and 
civilization, the towns of southern France still continued to 
carry on their maritime trade and their arts of peace. It is 
possible also that a closer contact with the civilized Saracens 
of Spain was another cause of the higher civilization of south- 
ern France. 

When Feudalism rose on the ashes of all popular liberty 
. and free institutions in the eleventh century, it was brought 
face to face with the free towns of southern France. One 
cannot say how long the jealous feudal lords would have 
Buffered the despised traders of Narbonne, Beziers and Car- 
cossomic to retain and enjoy their ancient freedom in the 
natural course of things were hurried into a crisis by religi- 
ous intolerance. The free town of Southern France, be it 
recorded to their honor, were the first in Europe to expose 
the hollowness of the Popish religion. Nearly as well civi- 
lized us the towns of Italy but further removed from the 
influence of Rome, the citizens of Southern France exposed 
as early as the 12th century the hollowness of the prevailing 
religion of Europe. The Albigenses of Southern Franca 
were the first Protestants of Europe ; and’though their reform 
was drowned in the 13th century in a deluge of blood yet 
that reformation did not die. Wycliffo and the Lollards of 
England proclaimed the same reform in the 14th century 
though with no better success; John Huss and the Hussites 
took up the new doctrines in Bohemia in the 15th century ; 
and in the following i.e. the 16th century Martiii Luther pro- 
claimed the truth with the voice of trumpet until it was 
accepted all over Europe. The flame of reform lighted in 
Southern France in the 12th oentury, was not accepted by 
Europe until four centuries later because Europe was not fit- 
ted for the reform by knowledge and civilization until the 
sixteenth century. 

It is doubtful if the cities ef Soatbern France could buye 
2 
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preserved their ancient freedom and civilization against the 
force of Feudalism which crushed all liberty in Europe. But 
when to their political freedom and their civilization the 
Albigenses added the freedom of thought in religious matters, 
their fate was doomed. Europe was not prepared for so 
much liberty, and the Albigenses were crushed. The pope of 
Rome proclaimed a crusade against heretics who had dared to 
think for themselves, and swarms of knights rushed forward 
to rob and massacre citizens who had dared to preserve their* 
freedom, their riches and their knowledge. The harrowing 
tale of the war with the Albigenses is only too well known and 
need not be repeated here. War in the thirteenth century 
was barbarous enough, but war with the Albigensc was ren- 
dered ten times more sanguinary by religious prejudices. The 
priests who led on the cruel and barbarous soldiers were more 
cruel than tlio soldiers themselves; and when the large town 
of Beziers was taken by the “crusaders,'' and instructions 
were asked how the believers were to be distinguished from 
the heretics in the infliction of punishment, the High Priest 
who led the war gave the famous reply which has now passed 
into history; — “Kill them all, — God will know how to choose 
his own.” Twenty thousand people were massacred in the 
streets ! 

The struggle for liberty succeeded in Italy because the 
conditions of progress and the germs of civilization were 
strong and Feudalism was weak. In Southern France the 
cause of freedom was vanquished because the conditions of 
progress were feebler, and French Feudalism was exceedingly 
strong, and was further strengthened by religious hatred. 
The towns lost their freedom and their superior civilization, 
freedom of thought was drowned in blood, and the terrible 
institution the Holy Inquisition was for the first time es- 
tablished in Europe. Year after year thousands wore burnt 
as heretics in the large towns of Southern France by orders 
of the Inquisition, and free thought was extiuguiahed for 
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centuries. All that distinguished Southern France from the 
North, was lost, the free institutions of older times w’^ere 
suppressed, the light of superior knowledge was extinguished, 
the march of advancing civilization was checked. Southern 
France came directly under the crown of France by a treaty 
of peace which was concluded in the reign of St. Louis but 
which came into operation in the reign of his successor, and 
for the two or three following centuries the towns of Southern 
• France suffered under the same abject subjection and law- 
less oppression which were the fate of towns elsewhere in 
France. 

Medieval Christianity in Europe has much to answer for, 
Kepression of freedom of thought in religion as in science, 
repression of political liberty, wars of the most cruel and 
sanguinary description either between Christians and Saracens 
or between Christians and so called heretics, — all these have 
been laid at the door of medieval Christianity. Much of this 
however is duo to the ignorance of the times rather than 
to the religion of the Fope, much also mankind is willing 
after the lapse of centuries to condon or at least to forget. 
But when religion takes upon herself to beat back the tide 
of progress in a large tract of country, *to repress the rising 
aspirations of a great people after liberty and truth, and 
to arrest the march of civilization by brute force, by fire 
and by sword; — then she indeed assumes a very serious 
responsibility which it is painful to think upon. 

In the twelfth century the battle of liberty was fought 
in Italy and won. In the thirtenth it was fought in Franca 
and lost. In tlie fourteenth centurv the same battle was 
fought in the Flanders, and this brings us to the subject 
of the preseat article. History dwells with pleasure on the 
eventful 14th century and on the brilliant victories which 
the English won in France in that period at Cressy, at 
Poictiers and in other .fields of battle, but history does not 
always record, with the same oaro and minuteness, the far 
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more glorious victories which were won in the same century 
by the citizens of Ghent, Ypres and Bruges, victories which 
were won not in an unjust and ambitious war of conquest 
but in the defence of freedom and of rights, and the results 
ot which did not end after the day of the battle, but have 
lived and affected the subsequent destiny and civiliza- 
tion of mankind. If the history of Europe had 
been properly written and taught in schools, the war 
in Flanders in the fourteenth century would have received 
a more minute treatment than the great struggle between 
the English and the French in the same period; and the 
names of Peter King, of Jacob Artoveldt and of Philip 
Arteveldt would have been cherished with higher admiration, 
esteem and affection than thoso of mere military captains 
however great like Du. Gueschin or the Black Prince. 

For all these reasons, and also because it presents ua 
with a true picture of tho Feudalism of the fourteenth 
century tlie war of Flanders deserves a somewhat detailed 
narration. 

Tho name of Flanders was given to the South West portion 
of modern Belgium, situated on the sea, and compris=<ing the 
great trading towns of Ghent, Ypius and Bruges. Flanders 
also included the tract of country comprising the towns of 
Lille, Davai and Bethune, but these wore annexed to France 
after the first war of independence in 1304 AD., and have 
ever since been known as French Flanders. The situation 
of these favoured towns so near the sea was undoubtedly one 
great cause of the early rise and the flourishing trade of these 
places, but there was another cause also which has not been 
noticed by historians, but which operated equally well on the 
destiny .vof Flanders. Situated between the three richest 
countries of Europe viz., England, France and Germany, the 
towns of Flanders were yet at a convenient and safe distance 
from these great centres of Feiidalisn, and were able therefore 
to maintfiiin that poputer liberty which was elsewhere crushed 
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by Feudalism A boisterous sea divided Flanders from tha 
restless knights and ambitious kings of England, while 
tensive tracts of country separated it from Paris and the 
seat of the German Empire. While therefore Flanders car- 
ried on a flourisliing trade and manufactured and supplied 
rich stuffs to the nobility of three great kingdoms, she was 
seldom subjected to the galling oppression of knights or the 
ruinous invasions of kings from those places. The count of 
^Flanders was a peer of France ; very often he resided in 
Paris and spent his time in courtly tilts and tournaments 
and festivities in that capital of Feudal luxury ; while his 
industrious subjects carried on a flourishing trade and quietly 
amassed wealth and knowledge and power within their walled 
towns. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century then, i.e. at the 
time of Saint Louis of France and the last crusades, the towns 
of Flanders had risen to considerable power and wealth. The 
barons of France could not but mark with jealousy and 
hatred such wealth and power in the hands of the despised 
citizens, but it was not till the fourteenth century that Feudal 
jealousy broke out into open war, and the towns of Flanders 
were threatened with the same fate which had overtaken tho 
towns of Southern France. 

Guy de Dampierre Count of Flanders, smarting under the 
unjust treatment he had received at the hands of his liege 
Lord Philip iv, king of France, and incited by Edward I of 
England who was then on hostile terms with France, 
renounced his alleigcance to the king of France, and ia 
1297 concluded a perpetual alliance with the king of England 
against France. It was agreed that neither the English king 
nor the count of Flanders would singly enter into peace with 
France without the other also. Princes however seldom keep 
their word when it is opposed to sound policy, and wlmn in 
1299 peace was concluded between England and Franco, Ed^ 
ward I sacrificed his Ally Guy de Dampierre to the resent- 
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ment of Philip iv, in the same way that the latter king gave 
up to the resentment of England his allies the Scotch, who 
were then heroically fighting for independence under William 
Wallace. 

The count of Flanders was unable to make head against 
the royal troops of France, and within a short time the whole 
of Flanders submitted to France, with the exception of the 
strongest and richest town Ghent into which the count had 
retired. Believing farther resistance to be hopeless he sur- • 
rendered at last, opened the gates of Ghent to the royal 
troops, and was himself carried prisoner to France. Flanders 
was annexed to the domimous of the crown in 1300 A. D. 

When Philip iv came to visit his newly conquered pro- 
vinces, the citizens of Ghent, Bruges and Ypres received him 
with the greatest honor. Bands of traders vied with each 
other in displaying their riches before the king, each corpor- 
ate body was dressed in new and uniform drosses, and each 
in turn gave chivalric entertainments. The barons of Eng- 
land, of Germany and of France assembled to partake of tlieso 
feasts and entertainments of the Flemish merchants, and 
were astonished at their wciiith and pruspenty. It was 
not long however before those raercLa^ts cuiuo to peiCcive 
the folly of their displays, and of tneir rejoicings at the an- 
nexation of their country to the crown of France. After the 
departure of the king, Jacques de Cliatillon, who was left as 
governor, imposed heavy taxes on the people and devised a 
hundred unjust means to extort from them the riches which 
they had so lately displayed. In vain did the oppressed citi- 
zens complain to the king ; the king turned io them a deaf 
ear and left them no other resource except the one which 
they at last chose, — the only efiBcacious guarantee, as Sis* 
mondi well remarks, of the rights of the people. 

Jacques do Chatillon went on increasing his exactions. He 
levied new taxes, violated all the privileges of the people 
and manifested in his relation, towards the traders the con- 
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tempt which he felt as a French noble for artisans who pre^ 
tended to speak of their rights. Bruges was one of the most 
powerful towns in Flanders, and the governor treated the 
people of the town with the greatest rigor* He caused all 
the chiefs of the difierent trades, who had come to him to 
complain, to be arrested. Among these men so unjustly im* 
prisoned were Peter Konig chief of the weavers and John 
Bride chief of the butchers. Peter Konig was a man of sixty, 
»of small and meagre size, and had lost an eye. He knew 
neither Fiench nor Latin, but his fiery eloquence in his native 
language and his intrepid character had won for him the res- 
pect and admiration of Ids fellow citizens. 

Wh'jn thr* p ' p' j li jurd that Peter Konig and John Bride 
had been imprisoned they rose en masse. Their first act was 
to force the prisons and to set the prisoners fice. Shortly 
after they inarclied out of their town, and captured several 
boargades held by the French. At the news of this rise Jac- 
ques do Chatillou entered Bruges with fifteen hundred cava- 
liers, but the people were undaunted. Peter Konig and John 
Bride introduced their troops in the town by night ; the 
bodies of traders who expected them took arms in silence, 
chains were fastened in the streets to arrest the charge of 
cavalry which the people had no means to resist, and every 
citizen was ordered to steal from the cavalier who lodged in 
bis house his saddle and his bridle. On the 21st March 1302 
the French were roused by the cry “ Long live the toiun ! 
Death to the French'' ! They were attacked in the streets 
and inside the houses. Women shewed even greater bitter- 
ness and hatro(f than men against the foreign oppressors. 
The massacre continued three days, and twelve hundred 
cavalry and two thousand foot soldiers perished. Jacques 
de Chatillon saved himself by precipitate flight. 

The citizens of Bruges were astonished at their own auda« 
city, and desired to have, a chief. Guy de Dampierre waa 
atill a prisoner in Paris, but bis grandson (daughters son) 
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Guillome de Juliets was in Flanders, and the people chose 
him for their head. He induced the citizens of Bruges to 
attempt to free the people of Ghent from the French yoke, 
but as the latter did not second the movement, the attempt 
failed. Other towns were however taken and freed, until 
Ouy junior, son of Guy de Dampierre, Avas induced by the 
successes of the people to join their party. The Flemish 
rejoiced at seeing the son of the count of Flanders at their 
head, their enthusiasm knew no bounds, and fifteen thousand* 
militia men placed themselves under the orders of Guy. The 
French however were not inactivo ; Robert count of Artois 
entered Flanders with a formidable army of 7,500 cavaliers, 
10,000 archers and 30,000 foot soldiers, the last being fur- 
nished by the militia of French towns. 

A battle was now inevitable, and it was fought near the 
town of Courtrai, The nobility of Flanders who alone had 
horses dismounted in order to sliare the fortunes of the 
citizens, twenty thousand in number. The preachers cele- 
brated the mass before them ; but instead* of approaching to 
receive the holy communion, each citizen soldier without 
coming out of his rank took some earth from where he stood 
to his mouth, kissed it, and thus vowed to die an almost 
certain death in defence of his home and country. Guy 
junior and Guillome de Juliers ciicouragcd the citizens and 
knighted Peter Komg and forty of his companions on tho 
field of battle. 

Citizens, however resolved, were in those times not a match 
for steel clad and mounted knighLs with whom war was a 
profession no less than a delight; but in the present instance 
the nobility lost the battle by their own folly. Not per- 
ceiving a canal in front, the Freucli cavalry made a straight 
rush at the enemy, until the foremost horsemen fell pre- 
cipitately into the canal, and rank after rank pressed by 
those behind fell on them and got into utter disorder and 
confunoDi It was at this moment that the Flemish crossed 
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the canal afc two points and attacked the French Army on 
both its flanks, and the battle of the citizens was won. Over 
six thou.sand of tlio Fionch cavalry including the commander 
Robert of Artois, the (lovornor of Flanders Jacques do 
^Chatillon, and the constable of France Raoul de Neslo lay 
dead on the field of Courtrai, on the lith July i;>02. 

The indignation of Philip IV at this success of rebel 
citizens knew no bounds, and he assembled a mighty army 
-and appeared on the frontiers of Flanders in October of 
ot the same year. But although several skirmishes were 
fought both in tliis and in the succeeding year, no important 
action was fought. The king of Fiance seemed disinclined 
to meet the victors of Courtrai who were encouraged by 
success and were determined to die for their country and 
their freedom. In 1303 a truce was concluded, and the old 
count Guy de Dampierre was freed from his prison to meet 
his subjoct.s and try and arrange a treaty of peace between 
them and the French King. The generous old man met his 
subjects once more, congratulated them on their success, 
thanked them for their bravery which had procured him a 
few days more liberty, aud embraced and blessed his children 
who led the eiiizens in the war of independence. With a 
noble patriotism be declined to induce the Flemish to treat 
with the King of France; he knew that the latter would 
demand important and perpetual conces.sions in return for 
his liberty for the few days that he had still to live; and he 
accordingly returned to bis prison at Compiegne and died in 
February 1305 aged eighty years. Before his death however 
he had the consolation to learn that the war of Flanders 
had ended, and that the independence of the country had 
been recognised by the king of France. 

In 1304} Philip iv again appeared on the frontiers of Flanders 
with a large army, but the Flemish were not unprepared. 
Three sons of the old count of Flanders commanded an army 
of sixty thousand citizens. The king forced the passage o£ 
3 
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the Lys after hard fighting, and then came in front of the 
vast army of the citizens near Mous. The French knights 
had already learnt to respect the valour of the Flemish 
citizens and instead of attacking them at once resolved to 
to tire or starve them out of their strong encampment. The 
plan succeeded. Harassed by the foe, the citizens at last left 
their strong encampment, and towards evening rushed out 
in three divisions. The first division went straight against 
the royal tents and pillaged them, killed a great number* 
of servants, and would have taken the king prisoner if tliey 
had recognized him. But Philip, who was then in undress, 
not expecting so sudden an attack, managed to escape in 
the crowd. At the same time the French squadrons under 
Charles do Valois, Count de St. Paul and other chiefs were 
broken and put to flight, nearly fifteen hundred cavaliers had 
been killed, and the defeat of the French appeared to be 
certain. But the infantry of Flanders could not pursue the 
French cavaliers in their flight, and the latter ashamed at 
being defeated by citizens rallied and returned to the chs rgo, 
while the Flemish were engaged in pillage, surprised by this 
renewed attack the Flemish however formed their ranks again 
vaUiantly under tKe very lances of their foe, and continued 
to fight with heroic resolution by the light of flambeaux 
when surrounded by the darkness of night. At last they 
were broken and dispersed by the heavy cavalry and left 
the field of battle leaving all their baggage and six thousand 
of their companions dead ou the field. 

One cannot sufficiently admire the heroism of citizens who 
thus fought the battle of liberty without armour, without horses, 
without military training against the most powerful king of 
the period helped by the boldest chivalry of Europe. But 
what inspires us with still higher admiration is that un- 
daunted resolution which would not accept a defeat, and 
which created fresh armies after the old army had been beaten 
and destroyed. • Three weeks after the terrible defeat at Mous 
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n fresh Army of citizens sixty thousand strong appeared on 
the field and astonished Philip iv and hLs knii,dits. The 
citizens of Brugc.s, of Ghent, of Yprcs and other riih towns 
of Flanders had quitted their trade and joined the army, 
and had solemnly sworn that they would not revisit their 
homes until they had obtained a victory or an honorable 
peace for their country. It were far letter, they repeated 
among themselves to die in battle than to hoe in slavery, and 
they wore prepared to do what they said. 

The French army which extended over six miles of country 
around Lille heard with astonishment the defiance carried 
to them by the lieralds of the Flemisli army. To conquer 
sucli a country and such citizens seemed an impos-sible task, 
and tlie nobles of Franco counselled peace, A peace was 
accordingly concluded. Philip consented to rccogniza the 
ancient liberty of Flanders and promised to release from 
prison Robert de Bethune eldest son of Grey do Dampierre 
and to recognize him as the Count of Fianders. The Flcm- 
mi.sh on the other hand surrendered to France the part 
of Flanders as far as the Lys including the towns of Lille 
and Donai, and to pay two hundred thousand livres towards 
the expenses of the war. The tract of country so surrendered 
has ever since been under France and is known as French 
Flanders. 

Thus the citizens of Ghent, Bruges and Ypres fought their 
first war of independence. 




('fo be continued.) 
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THE TRUE HAVEN OF REST. 

Arhe ye, and depart ; for this is not your rest : because 
it is polluted, it shall destroy you, even with a sore destruc- 
tion'* Micah, i i 10. 

These are iudeed decided words, words of solemn 
warning expressed in no little strong language. From 
whence do they proceed, and by whom uttered ? Friends 
who have before read of ‘‘ Tlje wonderful Mirror and 
Talisman” and are conversant with it, will not perhaps find 
these words strange. They are quoted irom the Bible, and 
are uttered by the Prophet Micah who was moved by God’s 
Spirit to warn the people of their dangerous condition. 

I know there are some apt to dispute with Christians when 
for the purpose of setting forth the truth they adduce pas- 
sages not directly coming from the Lord Himself. They 
would say we can understand if you set forward and hold 
up His words as worthy of all our attention and obedience 
because you consider Him as (Jod inearnaie, but why shv,uld 
you hold up to us words uttered by men like as w^e are \ 
Cannot they make mistakes Yes they can, and they do» 
but 'when they wrote what you find iu the Bible, it was some- 
thing emanating from a higher source. It had nothing to do 
with their sinful natural selves. God uses .human agency and 
what Ho wants to communicate to man He often speaks 
through them. It is very seldom and in special cases that 
He deals directly. This is verified all around us. The life and 
breath of living creature, all must confess aye under God s 
immediate control, and yet there are many things which He 
has given us to use aud employ for the prolonging and pre- 
serving of the same. Because we have recourse to them are 
we to think that those means by themselves are the cause of 
our preservation ? Can He not take away our lives in 
the midst of all our carefulness ? Then again when our sys- 
tem gets deranged, God has given us so many herbs aud 
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tilings for medicine, and because wo use them and recover 
are we to think that they (devoid of His blessing) tended to 
our recovery ? Are not they only some means and mediums 
seen fit to bo used by Ood ? Just in the same way God used 
some men to write what Ho intended us to know. “ If you 
say that,” perhaps our objector would say '‘one of these days 
somebody else might rise up and say something, and give out 
that Ho lias been inspired by God ; should we then go and 
believe everything that people have a fancy to say Just be- 
cause tliey profess to be inspired V* Certainly not. All 
that God wanted to make known to us through human agency 
have been revealed, there remains nothing to be adiled unto 
it. I shall prove tl«is from the Bible, for out of it we have 
nothing to speak or prove. That is the only record by which 
wo can know the purposes and mind of Ood. We consi- 
der it to be God’s bo(^k and some of our reasons for doing so 
have been made known to you in the article previously 
publislied entitled, “ Tlio wonderful Mirror and Talisman.” 
If you will not b(3lievc this, neither con.sidcr the Ood that is 
revealed in tlie Bible to bo your G< d tlicu we can do nothint^ 
for you, we have nothing to reason, nolhing to say, nothing 
to prove. It recpiires a higher power than ours to deal with 
you and pave the way for us to speak. May Ho teach you 
tho Truth, and break your heart of stone whilst the day 
of Grace is still spared. For the time cometh “ wlieu he 
that is unjust will be unjust .still, and ho which is filthy will 
be filthy stiir (Rev. xxii. 11) and tho unbelievers doom will 
be irrevocably .‘^nled. 

Now for the proof that nobody could add more unto the 
inspired record given to us: Turn to the book of Revelation 
the xii chapter and tho lOih verse, and also Deutornomy iv 
chapter 2iul verse. For I testify unto every man that 
heareth tho word of tho Prophecy of this book, If any 
man shall add unto these thing.-*, God shall add unto liiin the 
Plagues that are written in this book,” “Ye shidl not add unto 
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the words which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
aught from it” 

Then again there is nothing in the Bible uninspired, and 
that the prophets or whatever human agencies were used >vero 
all moved by the Holy Spirit to speak the words of God. 

For the prophecy came not in old time the Bible says by the 
will of man. But holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” II Peter i, 21. " All Scripture is given 

by inspiration of God, and is profitable for docliiuo, for reproof, 
for correction for instruction iu righteousness.” H, Tim. iii, 16. 
Lest we should be led to undervalue any part of God's book Ho 
has put forth these words plainly in it. So that if we do it 
now we shall have no cloke or excuse for our sin. 

When such is the case, and the words quoted at the top 
be the message of God thiough His servant Micah to those 
resting securely under a false souse of safety and peace 
what should they do? Where can they find rest? 
This we shall see by and by, for before proceeding 
I cannot but urge and beseech you as a* sincere well-wLher 
to believe these words to be true, and not to say like the 
wicked king of Israel “I hate him, for he doth not prophecy 
good concerning me but evil.” Rouse up yourself, look about 
you, consult and search the w^ord of God and see how and 
where you may attain the true haven of rest. Ail God's 
people everywhere have been aroused sometime or other by 
these or similar words. Bunyau commences that precious 
book Pilgrim's progress” with the account of his own rousing 
up and his prompt obedience to the words of j^^arning. 

The exhortation is to rise and depart. Rise and depart from 
whence, rise and depart where ? The book that startles with 
the exhortation will supply the elucidation too.** Flee from the 
wrath to come.” (Matt, iii, 7. Luke, iii, 7.) God’s wrath towards 
man's disobedient race. From tlie commencement of the world's 
history man is provoking God till it culminated in the acting 
out of the saying, ** this is the heir, come let us kill him, 
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that the inheritance may be our's.” (St Lukes Gospel xx, 14.) 
Though God made sweet to spring out of bitter, and the 
" wrath of man to praise” Him, still tho sin of rejecting His 
Son was theirs who cruciiied Him, and is theirs still who 
“ crucify Him afresh” not holi(?Ving in Him. 

The o»>posil!o?i and rebLluon could nob go further and 
their doom is s(?aled if they do not repent and take up the 
very stone whicli they once rejected as the chief and head 
*of the corner he that helieveth not the Son shall not see 
life, hut the wrath of God ahideth on him** (St. John's 
Gospel iii, 36.) Vain wdll bo all your imaginatious of 
rest and peace while this verdict is pronounced upon you. 
It is just as if a condemned man would delude himself with 
the thought of having rest becau.se days are intervening be- 
tween the sentence and the execution. Flee, then, flee from 
tho wrath to come. It is a fearful thing to provoke God to 
anger, which you are doing if you are rejecting His proffered 
salvation. 

Then there are other injunctions to * flee' in the Bible. In 
I. Cor: X, 14 it is written ; “Wherefore, ray dearly beloved, 
flee from idolatry.” This not only includes all the actual 
idol worsliips carried on in lieathen lands, but in truth 
to purge ourselves from the slightest taint of it. There 
are idols of the heart not appearing to human eyes as 
such, not worshipped in visible shapes as the heathen do 
but none the less they are idols. Their worship I 
think is moro hateful to God than mere heathenish 
outward cercnKjiiial which can bo performed as it were 
mechanically without the devotion of the heart going with 
it. But. these lay claim directly to God's due, the truer feelingB 
of tho heart, the setting up of the creature more than the 
Creator. For anything can be an idol which intervenes be- 
tween ourselves and God, which has hold of our affections to 
such an extent as to detract us from our whole hearted devo- 
tion to Him. In the words of the Bible it is*'inordiaale affec- 
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tion” (Col TIL 5.) for any earthly thing. Every true servant 
of God must escliew this as idolatry. 

To those who are bent on money making and tliink that 
thereby they .shall secure themselves rest and peace hero 
there is also a warning to fleo. The Bible shews how mistaken 
such persons are who depend on their possessions. For not 
only “riches make themselves wings and Hy away’' “but our 
very lives by which we hope to enjoy everything are as 
vapour which coutinucth fora little season and then vanisheth • 
away.” Turn to the XII chapter of the Gospel of St. Luke 
and read liom the lOth to the 20th verse and .see how foolish 
the man was who tliought that because much goods were 
laid up for him he coaid cat, drink and be merry. 

“ For the love of money” the Bible says “ is the root of all 
evil; which while some coveted after, tlicy have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves tli rough with many 
sorrows. But thou 0 mau of God Jke these things^ I 
Tim. vi, 10, 11. The Chrisdan’s aim must not bo to be- 
come rich ill this World but like the liingof old his pr iycr 
should be ; “ give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed mo 
with food convenient for me.” Proverbs xxx, 8. 

I think we have now come to a position to understand from 
what we arc to rise and depart, otherwise to flee. And this 
brings us to the other clause of the question where to ? Lis- 
ten ! “ Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I ivill give you rest Take my yoke upon you and learn 
of me ; for 1 am meek and lowly in heart and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. For my yoke is ea.sy and my burden 
is light.” Matt, xi, 28, 2D and 30th verses. Who says those 
words ? Who is he that calleth and promiseth rest ? It is 
Jesus, our Saviour, our Redeemer. Is there anythiug required of 
us to do in order to come to Him ? Just to surrender ourselves 
that He may draw lis to Him by His Holy Spirit. It is no active 
work on our part but mere passive submissiveness. He 
is drawing and may we follow. He is putting the yoke 
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we are just to lay our should er and take it. He is teaching 
we have just to be silent and hear and be satisfied with the 
gracious statement that His yoke is easy and His burden light'' 
With all His injuuctions and commands the needed strength 
is given that we may be able to perform them. In other 
religions there might be injunctions, but where is the power 
that would enable us to do them ? 

Christianity is not a religion to impose upon men strong 
• rules and maxims without giving the needful power. In fact 
it is not a religion, at all in the sense in wliich people regard 
religions in general, being merely “a form of godliness devoid 
of the power,” but it brings us under, aud makes us acquainted 
Avith a Divine Person, the Man Christ Jesus. He being 
perfect God aud perfect man can enter into the deepest 
recesses of our hearts, probe and feel our utmost needs 
and from the inexhaustible supply of strength aud power, 
love and mercy which as God He possesses is able to strengthen 
us to do Ills will and to meet and supply all our needs. 
Christianity doesn’t say do this aud do that, and then you 
might go to heaven, or repent for your sins and ask forgive- 
ness, God is merciful He must forgive you,” but it starts with 
the invitation Come unto Me all ye tKat labour aud are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” But how will it be 
responded to if men have not the hearing ear ? The love- 
liest music to a deaf man Avill make no ditterence to him. 
But suppose the man who was making the music was able 
also to cure, and the deaf man knew it, and he having a 
natural desire to^hear was pleading or making known in some 
way or other his great desire that he too might have the 
privilege which others around him are enjoying, and the 
musician who just wanted to see whether he had this desire 
or not, as soon as he perceives it, grants him the cure. He 
is able then to go on rejoicing with his fellow hearers. 

So Jesus who is* calling you to lead you to God, is able 
also to give you the hearing ear that you may respond to 
4 
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His call. The thought that He is to be the mediator be- 
tween you and God is to you unwelcome. Why,” you think, 

“ God is love, He is merciful why cannot I cast myself at 
His feet and plead His mercy and forgiveness without coming 
to and believing on this Josns.^” Simply becainso such is 
God's \olll. We must not ask an explanation where He does 
not choose to give any : ** He that hath the Son*' the inspired 
record put forth “ hath life, he that hath not the Son shall not 
see life but the wrath of God abideth on Him.” Beyond Jesus * 
God’s love will not go, beyond Him God’s mercy will not 
pity. He is the only channel through which God’s mercy 
and love may flow towards man. He is sent to be the 
** Propitiation for our sins.” Without the taking away and 
of which we cannot be fit for the presence of the condemning 
holy and just God who can by no means clear the guilty. But 
how will this saving faith come ? Here we must depend on the 
Holy Spirit the third Person of the Holy Trinity by whose 
grace alone we can sincerely bolieve in Jesus and call Him our 
Lord. For man’s redemption, for procurirjg a rest for His 
people, these three Persons of the Triune God, the Christian’s 
God take equally a part. God the Father revealed His love 
toward us in the greatest gift He could bestow the gift of His 
co-equal Sou a part of His ownself, God the Son willingly 
left His place at the right hand of the Father, came to this 
world of sin and misery, worked out all righteousness of 
which mm fell short, kept to the letter all God s command- 
Tnents and requirements of holiness in which we utterly 
failed, took upon Him all our vileuess and sin, bore our 
punishment on His own body on the tree, in other words took 
away our evil and gave us His good (0 blessed exchange,) 
and by the power which belonged to Him as God vanquished 
the power of death and of hell and rose triumphant and 
victorious having obtained full redemption for us. God the 
Holy Spirit opens our eyes and understandings as to the true 
way (i e. Jesus) of obtaining the rest which remaineth for 
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the people of God and by His indwelling and sanctifying 
grace leads us to believe on Jesus, and creates in us a new 
lieart which delights to do God’s will and hates sin, this 
new creation is termed in the Bible as thenew birth, o£ 
which Jesus speaks in the third chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel as the most important thing in the attainment of 
our true rest and happiness Verily verily I say unto you 
except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of God.” 

Where is our doing, our work, our repentance, our abstin- 
ence in tliis full perfect and accomplished redemption ? Wiiat 
yoke can be easier, what burden lighter than the burden the 
religion of Christ ? “ Lord I believe help thou mine un- 
belief,” “ Lord I come” ! 

Just as I am without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou biddst me come to thee, 

0 Lamb of God I come.” 

Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 

Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 

Yea all I need in Thee to find . 

0 Lamb of God I come.” 

Christ is called the Lamb of God because Ho was sacrified 
to make an atomcment for our sins. Before He came to this 
world, God’s people were enjoined in the Old Testament to 
sacrifice lambs typifying the great and the then future Sacri- 
fice. 

Rise up in spirit then from this your perilous unrest where 
nothing is dependable, life is uncertain, death is sure, riches, 
position, fame, friends all floetirig and changeful. Even if 
prosperous here “ what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul” ? ” The things whioh are 
seen arc temporal* bub the things which are not seen are 
eternal” and the soul is etcrnaL ! 
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" This is the rest wherewith yo may cause the weary to 
rest and this is the refreshing” (God grant that it may not be 
said of any that reads this article) " yet they would not hear.” 
Isaiah xxriii. 12. 

"Does the Gospel word proclaim 
Rest for those that weary be ? 

Then my soul advance thy claim 
Sure that promise speaks to thee, 

Marks of grace I cannot show, 

All polluted is my best, 

But I weary am I know, 

And the weary long for rest. 

In the ark the weary dove 
Found a welcome resting place (Gen viii. 9.) 
Thus my spirit longs to prove 
Rest in Chiist the ark of grace 
Tempest tossed I long have been 
And the flood increases fast, 

Open Lord, and take me in, 

Till the storm be overpast. 

S. D. 
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PILGRIMAGE TO SEETAKUNDU. 

(The Hotsprino of Monqhyr.) 

The morning of the fifteenth of August, was a bright one, 
although it bad rained heavily the night before. The smile 
of the blooming goddess, was melancholy yet charming, not 
unlike that of an innocent maiden of Ind, restored to her 
lord’s favor, after the painful term of her unjust repudiation. 
The merry songsters of the grove awoke, and once more 
cleared up their notes in praise of that Being, who had given 
them another day, and called forth light from darkness^ 
Every object of nature arose from silence — a sleep — the sleep 
of deatli from which it expected not to rise. Even the sun, 
the most powerful of the heavenly lights, hung in the air 
as a pale orb, and timidly shot forth his level beams, afraid to 
rouse the sleeping terror of an ecpiatorial storm. But time 
and familinrity embolden the timidest of beings. He rose 
higher and liigher, and scattered before him the tumultous 
flights of black clouds, like a furious conqueror driving before 
him the wreck of a vanquished army. At last unable to 
cope with the power of their grand foe, they fled in airy 
tumult, and even like the host of rebel angels that could 
assume all manner of shapes at will, they lurked near the 
horizon, in the shape of camels or elephants, hills, promontories, 
fit spies to the spirit of darkness. 

Such being the season, the day, the hour, I came to an 
outer apartment of our lodgings, after an unusually long sleep 
of nearly ten hours, and not knowing how to utilize the spirit- 
reviving hours of mom, sat brooding over my thoughts, when 
to my great relief ray attention was suddenly drawn to a dull 
buzzing noise that issued from a corner of the room. The 
noise in a few seconds increased rapidly as it was aided consi- 
derably by the constant flutter of the two little wings of a poor 
insect, entangled in a spider’s net. It was a touching scene ; 
the little blue insect was struggling hard with wings and all 
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its legs, to get clear of the treacherous snare but alas I the 
more it struggled the more cutangled it got till its once 
sonorous buzz sank into a faint treble. While this great tra- 
gedy of the in.‘?ect world was acting in one part of the net> 
the future conqueror, a long-legged, spare-bodied spider stood 
motionless at a short distance, watching every movement of 
the victim with a calmness not ill-becoming that of a Coude, 
or a Turenne, a Wellington or a Napoleon. 

But all this dead pause, as I afterwards found, was a gather-* 
irig of strength and awakening of energy. For it darted iqjou 
the poor iubect with all the speed of lightning, dealt in a 
trice a number of blows, and recoiled with as much velocity 
as before. At this time a shade was cast upon the western 
wall, but it vanished as soon as it was thrown. I noticed it 
but little as I was perhaps a little too curious to know the 
issue of the contest. The combat was long and doubtful, at 
last the spinner gained the day. Every moment the insect 
became more and more exhausted, whilst its cautious antago- 
nist dealt endless blows with all its leg's and hands, with the 
energy and unerring precision of a light-handed village 
blacksmith. The issue of the combat was speedily known. 
The spider taking advantage of its glutinous thread drew 
near, gave a few more blow.s, and then wheeling round its 
victim spun a dirty white coat of thread which completely 
secured its prey, and then it retreated to its formidable watch- 
tower. I pitied the fate of the poor insect and once at least 
thought of relieving it, but the idea occurred too late to be of 
any use, so it passed away. 

I would not have made so much of this little thing had it 
not been for a strange fact, which fully shews the wonderful 
sagacity of some of the smaller animals, — and which, so far as 
I know no naturalists have yet recorded, ancient or modern^ 

I therefore record it, as it is a new discovery, and as such 
every stripling of the scientific world ought to know it. It is 
this ; the spider as soon as it found that the field was won^ 
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ran to every part of the net, and for a time stopped nowhere. 
It seemed as if it was searching for some person or thing, but 
which of the two it was not easy to decide. At last coming 
close to me it stood motionless, and for a titne kept its ever- 
rolling eyes rivetted on me. From this what naturalist fails to 
draw a conclusion ? Clearly enough it wanted a historian and 
was satisfied when it saw me although I frankly confess I 
possess none of the qualifications of a groat historian, except- 
ing a little gravity. To a general reader, I mean one who is 
not a naUiralist, my researches are not altogether devoid of 
interest. They know to demonstration the fact that to an 
insect prisoner a spider s web is as strong as the Bastile of 
Paris or the Tower of London. 

Returniug to think over it, I found to my astonishment, an 
unknown person seated upon a chair, and turning at a great 
rate the leaves of a rare old book. He was an up country 
Brahmin — a tall thin man with ’ a broad forehead deeply 
marked with lines of thought, an aquiline nose from the 
source of wliich two parallel lines of red sandal ran longi- 
tudinally and receded to the remotest regions of his head. 
His dark eye-brows met, and projected over two deep-seated 
sunken eyes, which gave the countenance a sort of savage 
aspect. Ho had a natural antipathy to all kinds of hair. He 
wore no beard, perhaps he considered it an useless load. His 
head was shaved smoothly for the most part except at the 
top, where a circular patch of hair sable-silvered marked 
the kind of vegetation that clothed apparently so barren a 
soil. ^ 

His costume was enough to shew that he was one of the 
Pandas* of Seetakundu. Ho seemed past fifty, though ho al- 
ways took good care to convince enquirers that he had but 
just finished his teens. This love of pretending to be young, 
although he was not so, might be pardoned in a man of the 
Panda's education, when we find that men remarkable for 

* Pttudu— A priest to a Hindoo God or Goddess. 
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their cleverness and intelligence, often seek the aid of cosme- 
tic art to patch theinselyos young w!*en the loss of strength, 
stiffness of joints and general decay of comeliness and grace 
unmistakeably shew that the day — the great important day 
of final extinction, is not fur distant. 

His dress was of the simplest form imaginable. It consis- 
ted of a piece of coarse cloth which had been originally dip- 
ped in a solution of Oir% a paint highly liked by our travell- 
ing devotees, but it was soiled so much, and in so matjy places, ' 
that from what icmained, it was no easy task to name th (5 
substance from which the paint had been extracted. Ho 
wore a hrown jacket apparently of a better material, and 
decorated by a glittering curve of brass buttons which gave 
to his costume a secular appearance, though the fact was 
never admitted by the wearer without sharp aud wordy oppo- 
sition. Some of the upper buttons were unfastened, and 
showed to most casual observers a cluster of snow-white 
threads doubling the shoulder, but whether the distdosuro was 
accidental or intentional it was not easy * to know. Foi our- 
selves it is truth to say that vve had not the audacity to ask 
so irreverent a cpiestion, nor was it likely that he would 
Lave vouchsafed an answer even if wo did so. 

One part of his costume has not been noticed yet, but as it 
was an important item we cannot omit it altogether. It was 
a large cotton bag, plaited and folded thickly at the mouth 
and secured by long twisted coloured threads coming to- 
wards the end. The contents were chiefly a rude knife with 
a wooden haft, pieces of brown or dirty papers marked with 
uncouth Kaithi character recording the names of Seetakundo 
visitors, reeds fashioned into pen, cracked betel-nuts, a little 
camphor, dried leaves of tobacco, two or three betel leaves 
and a small quantity of lime. 

But neither the person nor the dress of the Panda would 
excite so much interest as his mind which was really of an 
exalted order. The decided want of symmetry of his person 
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been published. So, it is in the now book, especially, that 
we must search in the genius of tlic writer, and in the can- 
did tenderness of her soul, the Eugenie do Guerin and I 
would add “ la jeiine Frau^aiso dcs bords da Gauge. 

Claiusse Bader. 


THE BENGALI MONTHLIES. 


Bengali periodical literature has received during the present 
month an important accession in the Prahaha, a Magazine 
which is edited by'Babu Daniadar Mukerjea,, autlior of “The 
Two Sisters” and other books. In t lie first article the editor 
states the jn'inciples on which the periodical is to be con- 
ducted and the subjects it is to treat of. As to principles, the 
PralnUia is to be catholic ; it is nob to be the organ of any 
S(‘Ctioii of tlie Hindu community; it will deal cvenhandod 
justice to all. As to subjects, it will lake up im|)ortant 
political questions, discuss social topics, review b >oks of all 
Boits, criticise theatrical porformauces, and in other ways 
crater for theUlcraiy entertainmeiit of tlio Bongali-reading 
public. The second paper in the Magazine is tlie first instal- 
ment of an cssiiy on veflic liierattirc by Pundit Satyavrata 
Samasrami, it is full of learning and promises to bo interest- 
ing. Tim third arliolo is a pretty sonnet by Babu Oharii 
Chandra Mukerjea. The fourth article^ (probably by the 
editor) is the beginning of a story in the form of letters. 
If the letters are as well written as the two which have been 
published, the story will be interesting. A short poem by 
Babu Kama Charan Bose is succeeded by an essay in Mental 
Science by Babu Navtniwip Chandra Raya, M. A., B. L. Next 
comes the commencement of an essay on the History of 
Aryan Civilization by .Babu Ram Chandra Ghosh, M. li. A. 
S., F. B. S. L. The last paper is entitled “ Ramkrishna's 
Spectacles” b^^. Babu Adwaiui Kumar Chatterjea, B. A., in 
which the w-riter lulls asleep, dreams a dream, is transported 
into the infernal regions, puts on a pair of infernal spectacles, 
and i!:.ees all sorts of sights. We wish our young contemporary 
all success. 

The current number of the Bangadharsan, which is for 
the month of Aswin, contains a continuation of the story 
“ Auanda-Math” apparently written by Babu Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjea, oue of our best story-tellers in Bengali. This is 
followed by on the whole a fair criticism of Meghnad-badh of 
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M. M, S. Dutt by Babu Sris Clrandra Majumdcr.^ The next 
is a paper on the “ Language of Flowers.” We are then 
treated to a long review ot Babu Ilara Prasad fiastri’s 
VaLviikivjaya. This is followed by a poem, by a paper on 
the Coles of Palainovv, and a short paper on tljo Power of 
Yoga. 

The most remarkable paper in tlic current nninbor of the 
Jiharatiy a moulhly Magazine editerl by Babu J)wijen(lra 
Nath Tagore, is a paper on “ YannVs dog” by Dr. Uajendra 
Ijfila Mitra. The learned doctor says that tliore aio four 
Avays of disposing of the dead bodies of men ; Jivst, throwing 
them into a forest or stream ; second^ getting tliem devoured 
by dogs and other animals; fliinL burying ; fourth burning. 
When men Aveic savages, they adopted tlie lirst two metliods 
of disj)osing of the dead bodies of their relatives ; as civiliza- 
tion advanced, the otlicr two modes were successively adop- 
ted ; so that in tiie doctor s opinion cremation is tlio highest 
development of the act of disposal of the dead, and tho 
learned Doctor (luotos some texts from the Rigvinla wlncli 
show that inhumation was resorted to by the Hindus in 
ancient times. Tliat the dog was an important agent in the 
disposal of human corpses is evident from the pradiees of some 
nations. Even at the present day, tlie Doctor informs us, 
tho people of Tiiibet neither bury nor burn nor expose, like 
the Parsis, their dead bodies, but get tlictu devoured l)y dogs ; 
and tho Barsis, though they expose their dead bodies on tlie 
tops of hills, have a ceremony called S((ijdidj that is, dog- 
showing, which consists in showing the dead body, before it 
is carried to the Tower of Silence, to a dog. King Yudliistliir, 
on his w’ithdraAval from the world of living men, was accom- 
panied by a dog who is called by tho po /ts an incarnation of 
Dhavma ox Varna. In Greek mythology Pluto lias Ci rborus, 
the three-headed dog, as his gate-heeper. lu the old books 
of tho Hindus Yama*s dogs — for there were two of them — 
are called the -Offspring of Saroma. Now another name of 
Saroina is Usha or the Dawn. Dr. Mitra thinks tliat Yama s 
dog is so called because it was the practice in ji-riinitive times, 
fend in our day it is the practice of the Thibetans, to get dead 
bodies devoured by dogs in the morning or at dawn. 

The current number of the Adarini continues the story 
of “Vijaya Sinha,” and amongst other articles contains a 
paper in which comparison is instituted between the oharacters 
Ayesba and Tilottaina. 
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SPIRITUALISM IN BENGAL. 


It is really a phonomonon in itself— this rapid spread of 
Spiritualism, within the last few years, among our educated 
countrymen. All Hindus believe in Yoga, in the wonders of 
Indrajala, in obsession, in evil eye, in charms and in Tantrik 
magic, but beyond believing in the oxistopce of occult science 
and in the reality and possibility of occult phenomena, they 
hardly troubled their beads, in former times, in the search 
after such wonders. There were found, here and there, 
Tantrik initiates among the respectable classes, as also 
students of esoteric magic, but our educated countrymen 
generally kept aloof from such studies and thought the pursuit 
of them as labo« lost. 

But a wonderful change has now come over the peoptei 
Whfciaver wo go we hear of Yoga, and Spiritualism and 
Theosophy, and see gentlemen of education and position, in- 
cluding Maharajahs and Rajahs, barristers and attorneysl 
merchants and .tradesmen, students in colleges and shop- 
keepers all eager to witness Spiritual phenomena and to diva 
into the mysteries of occult knowledge. Circles are formed 
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and seances held in private houses and families with varying 
success, and the study of Yoga pliilosopy, which was formerly 
left to be pursued by the few who were thought to be specially 
elected for the same, is now considered to be of vital impor- 
tance. 

With this short preface we shall drav/ the notice of our 
readers to the first Bengali book on Spiritualism which has 
recently appeared. The author of it is Babu Rajkrishna 
Mittcr, well known as a Homoeopathic practioner of this city, 
the news of whose death, a few weeks ago, at BuUmdshahar, 
appeared lately in the daily papers. He has given in it Ids 
own experiences as a Spiritualist, also extracts from English 
and American works, and has laid down specific rules for the 
formation of circles, the development of mediums and the 
conduct of seances. The Bengali title of the book is “ 

or Grief trumphed over. It has likewise an English 
title, which is, **The Philosophy of death ; — being 20 years' 
experience of Spiritual seances, how to form circles, Mes- 
merism, Clairvoyance, Dreams, &c.. Communications from 
several Spirits, — with an engraving showing the birth of the 
Spirit” 

We consider the volume a most interesting one, and, as 
cases have been given, in connection with which are the 
names of many very respectable gentlemen, 'who are now 
amongst us, the verification of the facts stated is easy and 
within the reach of every one. 

An idea of the contents of the book will be obtained from 
the headings of the several chapters. The first, we are sorry 
to say, is mere rhapsody. The second introduces us to the 
Author and gives some of his personal experiences, which 
arei to say the least, most curious and wonderful. The third 
is a chapter on Spiritual science. The fourth is on Mes- 
merism. Then comes a chapter on Dreams and Delirium 
and Uie last two are on Disturbances by Evil Spirits and 
Theosophy respectively. 
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We shall now give extracts from the book, and we propose 
to do so as copiously as our space will admit. The transla^ 
tion, it may be premised, is almost literal. We are sure that 
our readers, both Native aud European, will peruse with 
curious interest the narrations, which arc really marvellous — 
if true. But the truth, as we have previously said, may be 
easily ascertained by reference to well-known gentlemen whose 
names have not been kept in the background. 

Here, then, is the first extract : — 

One of the principal teachers of a Government School 
(Babii Wooma Churn Doss, now Inspector of Schools, Kuch 
Bchar), a Moonsiff (Babu Greesh Chunder Chowdhry, now 
Subordinate Judge of Chittagong), and a Deputy Collector 
(Babu Sunjeeb Chuudor CUatterjee, now Registrar of Assur- 
ances at Jessoro) were one day present at a Spiritual circle. 
Tho Spirit of the English Poet, Milton, was present and 
controlled the Moonsiff Babu. None of the above-named 
genllemeu knew Latin, and the Spirit of Milton was, therefore, 
solicited to compose a poem in that language. For fully one 
hour the right baud of the medium contimicd violently strik- 
ing the table without producing any writing. After tiffs 
period, and in the twinkling of an eye,* bo wrote fourteen 
lines of Latin poetry. This composition was submitted to tho 
Civilian Collector of the District, and he was good enough to 
translate it into English aud to scud it back with the message 
that though tho poem was certainly in Milton’s style, he could 
not find it among that poet’s published writings. 

Now what shall we say to the above ? The three names 
given preclude our disbelieving the occurrence. But then it 
goes against our grain to believe that the Spirits of Cyrus or 
Pharaoh, of Napoleon or Washington, of Bacon or Milton can 
be summoned at will to amuse or even to instruct, and to 
satisfy the curiosity of people. Non possitmus, we are oblig- 
ed to say, but as the actuality of the phenomena cannot be 
gainsaid, seeing that thousands of such have come to pass 
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and have been verified beyond cavil, we would rather agree 
with the plausible reason given by the Theosophists, viz. 
that such automatic writings are the work of subhuman or 
Elementary Spirits. ** It is only the reliquoe of non-spiritiially 
minded men,” say the Theosophists, whose spiritual Egos 
have perished, that appear in seance rooms and arc dignified 
by Spiritualists with the title of Spirits of the departed*' 
We can say a great deal more on this subject, but as our aim 
at present is not to write a disquisition on Occultism, wo 
proceed to give Extract No. 2, which has for its title 

Suicide. 

Those who die suicides remain, for sometime after death, 
as if bereft of senses, like people suddenly struck dumb with 
some peculiar form of insanity or idiocy.— One day, while wc 
were sitting iu circle, the medium’s hand began to move. 
A pencil having been placed between his fingers, he wrote 
the name of a well-known and respectable personage. — 

Question. — Where was your residence ? 

Answer. — In such a city (giving the* name of the ciiy.) 

. Q. — Is any one of your family now alive ? 

A. — Yes, my old mother and my wife (mentioning the 
latter's name) are now alive. 

Q. — That will do, you need not say anything more for your 
identification. Very well, if you be the Spirit of that person, 
you must know whether you have ever seen me or not ? 

A. — ^Your brother Nobin is now with me. Do you wish to 
try my veracity ? Now, attend ! Four years before I quitted 
my mortal frame, you were seated by me one day in a room 
of the bungalow belonging to your family at Bai*aset, I 
asked you this question in Geography and you gave me this 
reply (mentioning details). 

. I recollected the circumstance at once. It happened some 25 
or 26 years ago. No one of those who were then present had 
the slightest knowledge of it. He was an intimate friend of 
my second brother. They were so very intimate that, for two 
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or thaea years continuously, they remained in each others* 
company, — eating, sleeping and going out together. Ho 
used very often to make me sit by him in order to enjoy my 
childish talk. All doubt, therefore, as to his identity, was 
banished from my mind. 

Q. — You were accused of having committed a very cruel 
deed. Is it really a fact that you were guilty of the crime ? 

A. — Do yovb believe me guilty ? 

Q, — Then why did you commit suIciJo by shooting your- 
self? 

A. — Drink — Drink — Drink! I used to drink day and night. 
Wlicn the case was instituted against me, every one there took 
pleasure in frightening me. In great trepidation I came to 
Calcutta. Here, also, those whom I consulted and whoso 
advice I sought about my case, far from giving mo any advico 
whatever, drew homble pictures of what the result would be. 
I tried to drown my fears by drinking, but the more I endea* 
voured to do so, the more agonizing became those fears. At 
last I committed the wicked deed which violently separated 
my Spirit from its earthly tenement. 

Q. — In what state of mind and body did you draw up tho 
Will which you left behind you ? 

A. — Do not qiiestiou me any more about worldly affairs. 

Q.— Pardon me. I shall not do so any more. Now, will 
you please tell me how you felt when your Spirit became 
separated from your body ? Be good enough to enlighten us. 

A. — I saw my body lying beneath me, while I was standing 
a little above it. — What is this I was my first thought, for it 
seemed as if my intelligence and senses were under a cloud. 
I saw several persons and doctors handling my body and 
shaking their heads.— Once I thought I would have a drink 
again and approached the bottle, but, to my surprise, I could 
not drink. At this moment two Spirits came near me and 
took me away with them, bift where they took me t ) and by 
what way I was taken away I cannot say. I am unable to 
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specify how long I remained in this dazed and confused state. 
When I attempted to approach any other Spirit, whom I saw, 
at my sight that Spirit darted away in a different direction. 
This was my condition for many, many years, after which I 
gradually regained my consciousness. The two Spirits who 
first escorted me from the earth began now to enlighten and 
instruct me. I loved my wife dearly and was exceedingly 
fond of my eldest daughter. My first wish, therefore, when 
I had somewhat shaken off my dazedness, was to find out 
where they were. Drawn by undying love and sympathy I 
used to bo near them very often. I made my wife act in 
accordance with the instructions I received frojin my two 
Spiiit-guides and tutors, and, in proportion as she used my 
wealth in acts of charity and other good works, in that pro- 
portion the scales which still obscured my vision began 
gradually to drop off. My condition is now somewhat better, 
especially as your brother joined me here two years ago. Wo 
are as happy here as we were on earth, 

Q. — Do you wish to send messages to any one. 

A. — No. — Only proclaim to every one that man does not 
die. 

In this way, for one hour, the Spirit of the man, I knew 
80 well upon earth, conversed with us and then departed. It 
is now fifteen years since this event occurred. I had noted 
down every detail at the time, but during the dark days of 
my misfortune those notes had been, no doubt, mislaid. 

We leave our readers to draw their own conclusions from 
the above narrative. We would, however, note that it is easy 
for the partially-freed soul of the medium to fish out from 
the dormant memories of those around him any event or 
occurrence which may have been forgotten by the individuals 
themselves, but which, nevertheless, is faithfully stored up in 
the locked chambers of their minds and is kept photographed, 

it were, on the A/cudu or Universal Ether, — The disclosure 
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about the question and answer in Geography, mentioned ia 
the foregoing narrative, can, therefore, thus be explained. 

The following is an instance of the worthy doctor’s success- 
ful effort in mesmerism. It is indeed a pity that Mesmerism 
does not form one of the branches of the healing art in the 
present dity 

One day, about two years ago, at the hour of 9 or 10 at 
night, I was sent for by Baboo Narendra Nauth Sen, who is 
extensively known in Calcutta as a successful solicitor of the 
High Court and the scion of a noble family, to treat his 
niece. Both the husband of the girl and her uncle, Baboo 
Nobin Olmnder Gupta, were Allopathic physicians. On my 
arrival at the patient’s bed-side, I found her staring wildly 
and unintelligently and suffering from violent contortions of 
the hands and legs. She was unable to speak or utter any 
sound whatever and was incapable of swallowing even a single 
drop of water. Her husband informed me that she had been 
subject for sometime to hysteria. Four days ago, no doubt 
with the intention of destroying herself, she had drunk a 
quantity of turpentine from a bottle and had dropped down 
insensible. Dr, Woodford and seven or eight other physicians 
had, in consultation, treated her, and had given her no end of 
medicines, which had, however, failed in giving any relief. 
And now, after she had lost all power of deglutition, I had 
been called in. For thirty six hours I continued administer- 
ing different kinds of remedies, but without the least effect. — 
The family were Brahmos, It was no disease but a case of 
obsession, but %ny opinion of this sort would have been scout- 
ed. So I remained quiet. On the night of my second visit, 
whil? sitting by the patient’s bedside, I, without telling any 
body, mesmerised her for three or four minutes, merely by 
concentrating my will, but without making passes. When I 
called next morning, I was informed by the patient’s mother- 
in-law that the girl had been delirious the whole night, and 
that towards early moning she had been heard to mutter : — 
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“ His dwelling-place has been broken down, and he cannot^ 
therefore, remain here any longer. He will go a\Yay after 
bathing in tbo Ganges, but care must bo taken that pujah is 
offered to Shiva.” — From that moment she had felt some re- 
lief and had a little sleep. Every one about her thought that 
she had been raving in delirium, but I surmised otherwise, 
when the words — his dwelling has been broken down” — 
were reported to me. I mesmerised a glass of water and told 
the attendants to sprinkle somo of it on her lips and eyes. 
At the same time I gazed for a few minutes steadily at her 
eyes and strongly willed that she should feel the mesmeric 
influence. I then came down and w«as going to get into my 
carriage, when her husband caught me by the hand and again 
took me upstairs. On entering the sick room I found the 
patient sitting up in bod, and was told that she had been able 
to take down half a seer of milk. On perceiving me sho 
drew down her veil. I asked: “ What had been the matter 
with you” ? 

Patient — I cannot say. 

/.—It is now six days, and on the evening of Thursday 
last you became unwell. Do you remember what you had 
been doing previous to that time ? 

Patient — On that evening I was walking alone on the 
terrace of the house. Suddenly I saw a strange person — a 
shadow — standing by me. I became, somehow or other, so 
completely under his control, that I could not help doing what- 
ever ho told mo to do. He told me — “ come, — 90m e with me.” 
I went with him. This way, that way, the other way went he, 
'and I followed. Then, at his bidding, I opened an almyrah 
and took out a bottle, and from under the staircase a cocoaniit 
shell. I poured the liquid that was in the bottle into the 
cocoanut shell and drank of it twice; I do not remember any- 
thing more after that. Now I feel my throat very sore and 
painful. 
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/. — Did you not feel a bitter taste when diinking the li(|nul ? 
Patient . — Nothing at all. I drank as easily as I <lrink 
water. I would not certainly have drunk had the taste of the 
liquid been bitter. 

The patient gradually recovered. 

Baboo Nareiidra Nath Sen is one of the leading men of 
this city and ia accessible to every one. The facts stated 
above may, therefore, be easily verified. — 

. One of the cliapters in the book commences wibli the follow- 
ing sentence : — “ After death, the Spirits of our friends and 
relatives frequently remain near us and protect us from h.arm." 
— Among other instances, the Author relates as follows : — 

No doubt many arc acquainted with Baboo Preo nath Sett 
of Burrazar. lie lost his wife when he was a young man, but 
having a sou, he did not rc-marry. The S[)irit of Preo Baboo's 
Avife is constantly with him, and has saved him from many 
dangers and misfortunes, lie owed his life several times to 
her. It is now 17 or 18 years ago, long before the llooghly 
bridge was even thought of, that Proo Baboo had some busi- 
ness to go to Howrah. He, therefore, went to the river side 
with some attendants in order to cross over. He could find 
no other boat at the ghat but the usual ferry boat, — and ho 
made his attendants get into it. — It was in the moi uing aiul 
there were no signs of clouds or storm in the sky. When Preo 
Baboo was on the point of following his men into the boat, ho 
felt somebody pull his chiidder from behind. He turned 
round and, seeing nobody, knew that it was his wife's doing. 
Ho refused to qntcr into the boat, which started without him. 
lu the middle of the stream it suddenly careened over, sunk 
and was seen no more. 

During delirium," says our Author, “ the soul somctimc.s 
quits the body and travels to different places, — seeing things 
with the internal eye." He relates an instance of this : — 

Few there are who do not know Babu Auand Krishna Bose, 
grandson of the late Rajah Sir Radahkant Deb Bahadoor, of 
2 
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Sovabazar. A few days after the demise of the Rajah Baha* 
door, en grand odmr de sainteU, at Brimlabun, Babii 
Anand Krishna Boso was attacked with strong fever and 
delirium. One day, during his illness, he suffered greatly 
from the stoppage of all evacuations of the body and conse- 
quent tympanitis. At about 1 p.m. he suddenly called his 
younger brother, Babu Joy Krishna Boso, to his bedside and 
told him that, at the pacca ghat by the river side, near Burra- 
bazar, there was a sunnyassi, about 30 to 35 years of age and 
of fair complexion, with whom there was the medicine for the 
disease under which ho was suffering. Later on, at 5 p. M. 
he again whispered to his younger brother that the sunny- 
assi liad been to see him, and that he had gone away after 
administering to him the medicine mixed with two and a half 
grains of pepper, — Every one took all this for delirious ra- 
ving. The bowels and kidneys, however, ^vere soon moved 
and the Babu felt relieved at once. Next day, to satisfy 
curiosity, on search being made, a sunnyassi was actually 
found at Juggurnauth GliA.t, who willingly came with the men 
sent out ill quest of him. He saw Babu Anand Krishna, 
blessed him and departed. From that day the Babu gradu- 
ally improved and finally recovered. It was thought by all at 
the time that the Spirit of the liajah had, unseen by any one, 
administered the medicine, in order to save the life of his 
favorite grandson. 

The independent action of the soul beyond the physical 
body is a well-known and well-established psychical fact. 
Babu Anand Krishna Bose’s case is a remarkatle instance of 
this. Those who- know the Babu, will be able to testify that 
he is a gentleman and a savant in the strictest sense of the 
terms, — a profound thinker and a giant in erudition, but who 
studiously avoids pomposity and display. We are quite sure 
that he will be happy to satisfy the curiosity of any enquirer 
as to the genuineness of the facts stated above. 

The following two instances, of medicines found in dreams, 
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are given by the Author. In both cases wonderful cures were 
effected 

Sometime ago, the father of the prince among pandits, 
Ishwara Chandra Vidyasagar, suffered from a cancerous sore 
iu the leg. He was brought to Calcutta for treatment. The 
doctors advised amputation of the affected leg, but the old 
brahmin was unwilling, at his advanced age, to undergo the 
operation. Ho was, therefore, sent back to his native village, 
where he lay prostrate iu bed, in daily expectation of death. 
One night he dreamed that he saw a bundle lying on tlie 
bank of a tank surrounded by palm trees, which was situated 
near the house, and that within that bundle was the medicine 
for the deadly sore in his leg. On waking, he sent out men 
to search the place, when lo! a bun<lle was actually found oii 
the spot indicated, and within it were some strango-lookiug 
roots. The roots were at once triturated with Gauges water. 
A portion was taken internally and a portion applied to the 
sore. In three or four days it was healed, and with what 
remained many other cures of a like nature w^ere effected. 

The second instance is still more marvellous: — 

Babu Preo Nauth Dutt, a resident of Calcutta, and who 
still holds a high post, under the Government ol India, in 
the Comptroller Generars Office, had been much troubled, 
three years ago, on account of his wife's illness, — the disease 
being hysteria of an obstinate type. Dr, Mahendra Lai 
Sircar and myself treated her for the same, but the medicines 
which wo administered to her, in consultation, instead of 
benefiiing the; patient, rather aggravated the disease. Find- 
ing all bis efforts useless, Babu Preo Nauth Dutt stopped 
medical treatment for a time and sent his sister toTarakessur, 
in the hope of getting a sure remedy by occult means. Be- 
fore reaching her destination, the Babu's sister, while putting 
up one night at -a road-side Serai, dreamed as if some one 
called her by her name : " So-aud-ao, you are going to fast 
and pray for so-and-so at the shrine at Tarakessur. It is 
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needless. Hold out your hand and receive the medicine for 
the disease. On the right side of the patient’s head you will 
find a spot which is constantly throbbing. Bind this root 
to tlie hair over that very spot.” The good lady, without 
huishing her journey, returned home at once, and saw that, 
ill reality, there was a place on the right side of the patient’s 
head whicli throbbed day and niglit, and about which the 
patient had not informed anyboily. Tlio root was bound 
over the spot, as directed, and from that nioment Babu Preo 
Nauth Dutt’s wife was completely cured. 

Pandit Lshwara Chandra Vidyasagar, C. I. E., and Babu 
Preo Nauth Dutt arc both living and in Calcutta. 

The following is our Author’s own personal experience. lie 
says : — 

What I am going to relate happened 31 years ago. I was 
then a student at college. One night 1 dreamed that I was 
travelling through the country in a bullock cart, and that 
night having overtaken mo, I took shelter in the house of a 
grihmta. The room assigned to inc by him had mud walls 
on three sides, the fourth (the cast side) being open. Snch 
kind of rooms cannot bo seen in Bengal. In front of the 
room was a very big burr tree. 1 felt somewhat afraid in this 
strange place. I enquired of a man, who was standing by me, 
how far the police station was from the spot. Ho pointed 
with his linger and replied : — there it is : — the Lhannah is 
three doors off.” I entered the room. I then saw in my 
dream, .some hours after, a band of dacoits attack the house, 
and, robbing me of all my property, make their escape. — 
The shouts of the dacoits woke me, but, for a time, the tumultu- 
ous beating of my heart kept me confused. I shortly re^ 
covered, however, on realizing that the whole was nothing but 
a dream. Nevertheless, the dream itself and its incidents 
were never obliterated from my mind. Exactly six months 
after this date, I left college and went to the North-West, — 
(Mozuflerpore)— for the benelit of* my health. There were no 
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railways then in this country. I biicd a big country boat^ 
and slowly proceeding up the Bhagmati river, took one month 
to reach Poussa, I there calculated that I would be able to 
reach my destination in two days by bullock cart and in 
fourteen days by boat. I preferred the former mode of 
travelling, and, accordingly, engaged a bullock cart. At about 
8 or 9 in the evening, I arrived at the house of a zemindar 
of the place. He welcomed me with great cordiality and 
prepared lodgings for mo in Ids house. On aliglitiug from 
the bullock cart, what was my astonishment to find the same 
room, tlic same big hiirv tree and the same men I had seen 
in my dream. Awe-struck, I stammered out how far was the 
thannali 1 One of the men near me, pointing with his linger, 
said: — “ there it is, three doors olf.’’ Nothing now remained, 
thought I, for the entire fulfilment of my dream but tho band 
of ducoits. I, therefore, put my things into tho cart again, 
and refused to remain longer in that place on any account. 
My eldest uncle was, at the time, one of the principal Govern- 
luent employes in that zillah, and was, therefore, well-known 
to the zemindar. For this reason the latter tried his best to 
dissuade me from leaving tho plaoo that night, but seeing 
me resolute, he put into my cart no end of provisions and 
refreshments and told off a jmi/j (native guard) of his house, a.s 
an escort, to protect us from highwaymen. Next night wo 
arrived at Mozufteiporc, and learnt tliat on the very night I 
left the zemindars place, his house had been attacked by a 
band of dacoits and he robbed of everything ho possessed. 

‘‘ Dreams descend from Jove,” is a well-known saying. 
“ And from the Devil, too,” we hear some one say. Well, no- 
thing “is easier than to attribute to the black gentleman a 
phenomenon, when our dull brain feels itself incompetent to 
understand a psychic fact or to catch the real signification of 
the term * miraclo’! 

Having given a number of such interesting and curious 
narratives, our Author thus concludes ; — 
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Why should we then fear Death ? By the invisible bridge 
people from this side are crossing over to the other, and from 
the unknown shore visitors arc constantly coming to ue. The 
Present and the Future, instead of being two different periods 
of time, are, as regards the Soul, one. Spirit visitants from 
the other shore have communed with us and informed as that 
the iron mace, the lake of iilth or of eternal fire arc only 
fables. We now see that every man, after death, retains his 
individuality, his particular form and appearance, and that his 
affection and love continue there in the same force as upon 
earth. Our dearest friends and relatives, who have “sliaken 
off this mortal coil,” are constantly around us, trying to pro- 
tect 113 from harm and to lead us towards good. * * * * 

* * There is, therefore, no cause for sorrow, O mother 

bereaved of thy darling. Rise ! for thy son is not dead. He 
has only put on a Spiritual body and is climbing the ladder 
of eternal progress ! O desolate wife, weep no more for thy 
beloved ! The separation is only for a time. The lord of thy 
heart, waiting, day and night, for thy final freedom, is ever 
with thee ! O son, mourning for thy worshipped parents, lay 
aside vain sorrow. Invisible to thee, their loving arms are 
shielding thee from evil I — • 

We now take leave of our Author. We cannot, however, 
close this review without some remarks. There is not a book 
on Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Occultism or Theosophy, in 
English, French er German, which we have not carefully 
perused, and the conclusion to which we have come to is, that, 
as a pastime, Spiritualism is extremely dangerous, and wo 
would, therefore, give a friendly warning to our countrymen 
to leave it alone and not venture to confront the awful shadowy 
form which stands at the threshold of this realm of mys- 
tery.-— '‘The world from which disembodied Spirit returns 
to us is very much like our own. The denizens of it are of 
varying degrees of progression ; and those, unfortunately for 
us, who are least progres-rive, least developed, least spiritual 
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find most material and earthly, hover around the confines, 
and rush in when the gates are set ajar." Beware, therefore, 
to set the gates ajar ! 

Many, to whom we have given this advice, have replied 
to us that their object is good, and that it is with the inten- 
tion of combating the gross materialistic tendency of the age 
that they have taken to Spiritualism. The excuse is futile 
and amuses us, for it reminds us of the plea which a person, 
* habituated to alcohol, put forth, when advised to discontinue 
the habit. ** I do hot drink," he said, “ for tlie sako of drink- 
ing, but for my health, as I never go beyond a certain limit"! 

We have said that Spiritualism is a dangerous pastime. It 
is a question, however, whether it has not its uses ; whether, 
in tlie hands of the philosopher or the scientist, or of one 
who is deeply ombued with piety, and who loves his neighbour 
as himself, it might not load to a moro perfect understanding 
of Nature and her sublime laws. Also, whether it will not 
serve to strengthen the faith of the faithful. A clergymen 
of the English Church, who has been “ for more than forty 
years, without intermission, actively employed in the Christiaa 
Ministry," thus writes on the subject ; — 

Regarding Spiritual phenomena, he says; — “After having 
witnessed what I have faithfully described, if the whole world 
were to pronounce it imposture, trickery, hallucination of my 
mind, I could not swerve or bo shaken in my convictions." 
Again, he says: — “I should regard detected tricks in the light 
of counterfeit coins, the existence of which proves that there 
arc genuine standard coins." — Ho thus suras up: — “Does 
Spiritualism, rightly used, or as used by right-minded and 
serious^ persons, aid in leading us to cherish communion with 
the Holiest? Does it enable us to realize a ‘cloud of wit- 
nesses* as being in a measure cognisant of our doings while we 

are yet in the body ? Does it assist in enforcing the obser- 
vance of Christian precepts? Does it promote the cultivation 
of Faith, Hope and Charity ? My opinion, conviction and 
experience reply, — It does.** 
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Personally speaking, sinners as we Inunbly acknowledge 
onrsedves to be, and suppliants for Grace, neither Spiritualism, 
nor Theosophy nor Yoga brings us joy or gives us hope or 
consolation. They all proclaim that man must depend on liis 
works for his future well-being, — a doctrine from which w^e 
would earnestly turn away. — 

Spiritualism says: — " You are the arbiter of your own des- 
tiny. You will live there as you are living now. By the acts 
and habits of your daily life, you are preparing for yoursedf the 
place of your future habitation. The filthy is filthy still, as 
the pure in heart preserves his purity. You are working out 
your own salvation or preparing to ^^ourself misery and woe.’* 

says Swedenborg and Spiritualism certainly 
show good reasons for believing that our future life will be 
the counterpart of this life, and that wc shall occupy a posi- 
tion there in exact relation to our works here. 

Yoga says: — Whatever the acts a man commits, whate’er his 
state of mind, of that the recompense must he receive in cor- 
responding body. Souls gifted with the quality of goodness 
attain the state of gods ; those filled with passion, the state 
of men ; and those immersed in darkness, the state of beasts. 
Just in proportion as a vital soul addicts itself to sensuality, 
in that degree its senses shall become intensely keen in future 
transmigrations.” 

Blit there is an “ if' say we to the above. If we depended 
on our own works, as a mighty people once did and “were 
dismayed,” and if we ceased to look to Grace «aud to Grace 
only for our redemption and future happiness, then what the 
Spiritualist and the Thoosophist have said would surely come 
to pass, for the “Lord would then render to every man accord- 
ing to his works,” and “ the fllihy would be filthy still.” 

Let us turn, however, from the religious side of the quest- 
tion and leave the work of salvation to Him who alone can 
save. 
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But for the ends of science, for shedding light into the 
secret reccs?:cs of Nature, and for tho development of the 
hidden powers of the soul of man, — for tho soul of man can 
certainly be developed to such an extent as to got back tho 
pristine powers whicli it had over creation, and which it has 
lost through man’s own fault and folly, — we doubt whether 
tho study of '*/o[/a not Si^iritualisin is wrong or unworthy of 
ones earnest aspiration. Div'osted of its religious garb yoga 
is nothing more than sublimated science, sublimated and 
transcendoiitalizod to such a degree as to bo incomprehensible 
to those who cannot look beyond the confines of what is 
known as exact science. Is not electricity siiblimer and sub- 
tler than gross matter ? Carry tho attenuation (to use a 
HomojopatUic term) further and further, and yet further, and 
some faint idea may bo had of what Yoga teaches. 

Wo hold, therefore, that it is not either unwise or repre- 
hensible to endeavour to developo the latent poNvers of tho 
soiiL The ^vay, however, is rugged and difllcult, but many 
have passed over it and been crowned with success. — To those 
however, who, without girding their loins and laying by a 
store of patience and self-abnegation and Jove for their follow- 
men, would seek to be travellers by this road, or, rather, who 
would remain afar and yet wish for the Supremo Knowledge 
and Power to which man’s soul may attain, I would emphati- 
cally advise : — For your own happiness and peace of mind, 
tamper not 'with the mysteries of Spirilualisin. Set NOT 
THE GATES ajah, lest those entor in, whom you will find it 
extremely difiicftilt to expel, 

O. C. D. 


3 
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FLANDERS IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

By AiiCYDiE. 


(Continued from page SS3.) 

Th<3 liberty thus won by the citizens of Flanders, at the 
beginning of tlie fourteenth century was not threatened again 
till near the close of that century. For three quarters of a 
century the Flemish towns, although not free from foreign 
interference, virtually enjoyed peace, and increased in power 
in population, in arts and in riches. As we wish to speak 
of the second war of independence in 1379 we will nob dwell 
on the history of the intervening seventy-five years except 
to notice one or two famous incidents which it is impossiblo 
to pass over in silence. 

When the great war of the fourteenth century between 
England and France broke out in 1337, both countrie s courted 
the alliance of Flanders. Louis, Count of Flanders, resided in 
Paris, considered the favour of the French king Philip vi as 
the highest honor, and would havo liked to see the citizens of 
Flanders join France in the impending war against England. But 
there was a brisk trade between Flanders and England ; the 
stopping of that trade would have been ruin to the towns of 
Flanders, and the citizens of Flanders naturally felt reluctant 
to ruin themselves and their trade in order to further the 
ambition of Franco. People still remembered the cruel and 
unjust war which France had waged against^ them 33 years 
before, and did not wish to sacrifice their trade and probably 
their liberty by an alliance with France. Among the most 
ardent defenders of liberty was an inhabitant of Ghent named 
Jacob Arteveld who was gifted with rare talents and a great 
force of character, and had succeeded in organizing and 
leading the popular party not only in his own town but also 
in the two other great towns of Bruges and Tpres. He was 
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proprietor of a great brass manufactory and his riches and the 
number of laborers who worked in bis manufactory made him 
feared and obeyed by all. 

Arteveld luid assembled the citizens of Ghent to deliberate 
with them on the means of saving their manufactufos. The 
officers of the Count of Flanders, knowing the patriotism and 
love of liberty of Art(3 veld resolved to get him rnurdored. The 
attempt however produced so groat a commotion in the town 
' tljat the officers of the count had to leave the town and 
escape, and their property was confiscated. 

The Bishop of Lincoln came to Ghent in the meantime 
and tried to induce Arteveld to form an alliance with England* 
The very citizens however who had so often fought against 
France for their liberty dreaded to sever all connexion with 
France and form a foreign alliance. Flanders was after all a 
county of the French kingdom, and it was impossible for the 
citizens to declare war against their hereditary suzerain tho 
king of France. Arteveld suggested au ingenious compro- 
mise. E Iward III, says ho, has claims to the throne of 
France ; let him then ask our assistance, not as the king of 
England, but as the king of France I 

While these negociatious were goiii^ on. Count Louis ot 
Flanders tried to strike terror into the popular party by 
beheading Zeyer Chevalier of Courtrai, and a friend of Arte- 
vold whom the Count had induced to come within his power. 
This perfidy decided the popular party to form an alliance 
with England forthwith. 

For eight years after this the towns of Ghent, Ypres and 
Bruges remained virtually as undependent republics, and 
Jacob Arteveld, citizen of Ghent, remained at tho head of tho 
Government of Flanders in tho name of the allied town?. 
He had the talent to preserve accord in the councils of tho 
new republics, tp administer their finances with order and 
economy, and to trace for them a line of policy which, while 
guaranteeing their independence, did not bring them into 
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open hostility with the Count of Flanders in whose name 
all the orders were still given, although he had taken shelter 
in the Court of France. But when Edward III came to 
Flanders in 1345 with his son the Black Prince, and was re- 
ceived by Arteveld,' fresh difficulties began to arise. The 
smaller towns began to be jealous of Arteveld and of the in- 
fluence and exclusive privileges of the three great towns,— 
as well as of the growing influence of England to Flanders. 

Edward III of England was a wise king, and was playing 
a deep game. For eight years he had been the ally of the 
Flemish and had treated them with respect and kindness. 
He thought it was time to draw the ties of alliance closer, 
and to bring Flanders under the virtual subjection of Eng- 
land ! He received the consuls of Ghent, Ypres and Bruges 
on his ships of war, and had many conferences with them. 
He represented to thorn that the Counts of Flanders had over 
shewn little respect for their liberties, and that if they 
wished to place those liberties on a permanent basis they 
should formally depose that house. Lastly, Edward added, 
in place of Count Louis of Flanders they might choose his 
own son, the Black Prince, as Duke of Flanders. 

Such was the formal proposal of Edward III of England. 
Jacob Arteveld in his partiality for England and the English 
trade was willing to accept the proposals, but the consuls 
from the other towns hesitated to proceed so fiir, and deman- 
ded a month's time for deliberation, which was granted. 

Arteveld’s partiality for England proved fatal to him. The 
citizens of Ghent, and other places were already jealous of 
him, and now began to accuse him of tryiug to usurp the 
supreme authority and making a bad use of the general 
finances. On the 19th July 1345 Jacob Arteveld returned to 
Ghent. *'As ho passed by the streets," Says Froissart, “ ho 
perceived that something new had been going on .against him, 
for those who used to bow to him and to take off their hats 
now turned to him their backs and entered their houses. He 
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felt doubt, and when he entered hia house ho caused the 
doors and windows to be closed and barred. His servants 
had scarcely done this, whoa the street iu which ho lived 
was covered with men, before and behind. His house was 
surrounded and assailed from before and behind and was 
broken by force/' 

The great citizen now perceived the full magnitude of hia 
danger, but did not lose his courage. He presented himself 
bcfoi’o a window and harangued the people ; he recalled to 
them the services he had rendered to the town and to 
Flanders ; ho promised to render an account of the money 
that had passed through his hands ; ho even humiliated him- 
self and wept, — but all in vain. The people when they rise, 
in their wrath seldom moderate their actions, and to all the 
entreaties and remonstrances of Jacob sternly answered, Des- 
cend ! Preach to us no more, for you shall die ! 

Jacob Artevcld closed the window and tried to escape by the 
back door to find safety in a church ; but the house had al- 
ready been broken into and was full of the infuriated people^ 
and Jacob and seventy of his friends and relations were killed 
on the spot. 

The death of tliis great citizen and patriot naturally raises 
feelings of sorrow and indignation. But in those troublesome 
times such violent deaths were by no means unconniion, and 
the lives and fates of great men were always wound up witli- 
their policy. So long as their policy succeeded they held tho. 
reins of government ; when that policy failed they seldom 
escaped banishment or death. Society felt too insecure to bo 
able to allow, — as we allow in the present century — men of. 
great » influence and hostile policy to peacefully live in its 
midst, and probably to mature their plans. So long as Jacob 
Arteveld agreed with his countrymen and led their opinions, 
he ruled them almost like a king; but when his policy at 
last diverged from their's, — he paid the penalty of the diffe- 
rence by death. 
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And however greatly we may respect the talents and patri- 
otism of this great citizen, and however much we may regret 
that his fellow citizeOa were barbarous enough to kill him 
for diflferonce in political opinions, — we must at least admit 
that on the point on which they differed from him, the citi- 
zens were right, and Jacob Artevcld wp.s lor ooco, wrong. So 
long as he defended the liberties of tiio cowns oi Flanders by 
an alliance with England, and remained in nominal subjec- 
tion to a weak count residing in Paris, he was carrying out 
the true policy of his country. But when ho wanted to throw 
off openly the sovereignty of tliat weak count, and to substi- 
tute for it that of a warlike prince, son of the warlike king of 
England, he was unconsciously imperillifig that very national 
liberty for which he had fouglit so long, and blindly running 
into the snare which Edward III had laid for the citizens of 
Flanders. The citizens perceived this ; they wore barbarous 
enough to punish Arteveld'a mistake with death, but they 
were wise and patriotic enough to save their liberties from 
the ambition and deepdaid policy of England. 

The deputies of Bruges, Ypres, Courtrai,Oudcnardo present- 
ed themselves before Edward III at Westminister, assured 
him that they were determined to persist in his alliance, but 
that they did not wish to dispossess their count of his ancient 
heritage. The greatest and wisest minister of the present day 
could not have chosen a policy more conducive under the 
circumstances to the liberty of the towns of Flanders than 
this which the simple citizens instinctively felt as their true 
and only safe policy. Edward was compelled to satisfy him- 
self with the alliance offered. But we must now hasten to 
the stirring story of the sepond war of independence in Flan- 
ders in the fourteenth cer hry. 

The towns of FlaudekS engaged in the latter half of the 
{burteenth century a degree of freedom and power, of wealth 
and civilization which were witnessed nowhere else in Eu* 
rope except in the Italian republics. They improved arts, 
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earriod on an active trade with England, with France and 
with Germany, and they were far advanced in the art of self 
government. They paid rich contributions to their Count Louisi 
do Male, who often resided iu Paris, and who was thus en- 
abled to display a splendour and magnificence which was the 
envy of many a prince. The count had his officers in mos^ 
of the towns to levy taxes, but the citizens virtually man- 
aged their own affairs. The artizans of the three great towns 
of Ghent, Ypres and Bruges were divided into companies 
according to their respective trades; they had their flags, 
their captains and their judges, they lived constanily together, 
they exercised themselves in arms and ac([\iirod military 
habits, they attached themselves to each other, swayed by 
a strong esjmt de corps; and they were always ready to guard 
their comrades and their privileges, their towns and their 
liberty. 

Count Louis de Male liad by his unjust exactions driven 
the people of Oheut to despair and to rebellion, and on the 6th 
September 1379 sent two hundred horse to capture the chief in-^ 
surgents and behead them in the fortress. The citizens however, 
under their leader John Hyons attacked the small force and 
dispersed or killed them. Hyons then marched out of 
Ghent with ten thousand citizen soldiers, burnt the chateau of 
Wandelgheii, and formed a confederation with the towns of 
Bruges and Damme for maintaining the ancient liberty of the 
Flemish towns. In the latter place he was poisoned, — it is 
inspected by the agents of the count; but his successors, John 
Pruneau, Pete** Dubois and others took up the work he had so 
ably commenced, and induced Contrai and Ypres to enter into 
the confederacy. The citizens laid siege to Oudenarde, and 
the count of Flanders was at last forced to sign a treaty of 
peace on the 3rd December 1379. 

The peace wa^ not however meant to be kept. The count 
was not yet prepared to submit to such humiliation, and in 
the count’s own court the Peace was called A peace with two 
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faces. In 1380 the count came to Ghent, caused the citizens 
to bo assembled in the market, and from the window of his 
palace exhorted them to take off their white chaperons which 
they had put on since the breaking out of the war as a sign of 
unity in the cause of liberty* The place was crowded with 
men who had this sign, — they listened to the discourse of 
the count without murmur or protest but without also any sign 
of obedience to his request. Astonished, hurt and freighten- 
cd at this popular resistance, the count left Ghent breathing 
vengeance. 

War was recommenced almost immediately, and the count’s 
party was the first to violate the peace they had so lately con- 
cluded. Forty boats loaded with grain were going up the 
river to Ghent; the nobles attacked these, mutilated the 
boatmen in the most cruel manner, taking out the eyes of 
most of them, and thus sent them on to Ghent in their suffer- 
ings. The indignation of the people knew no bounds, but 
they expressed it in a worthier and moro effectual inaoner. They 
attacked and surprised Oudenarde which had hitherto remain^ 
ed in possession of the count. Unable to humiliate or chas- 
tise the citizens, the qount concluded a second treaty on the 
12th March 1380, — a treaty which he did not mean to ob^ 
serve any more than the previous one. Without venturing 
openly to declare war again, the count incited the nobility to 
commit outrages on the people. The nobility of Hainault, 
Holland and Zealand as well as of Flanders, whose jealousy 
at the riches and pride of the warlike citizens had degene- 
rated into a violent hatred, glaJly responded to the call, and 
attacked the boats and destroyed the merchandise of Ghent 
whenever they could. They extended their pillage to the very 
gates of that town, while the citizens of the town frequently 
marched out and destroyed nearly all the castles of the no* 
bility near and around Ghent. Thus passed some months.— 

: In the summer of 1380 the count appeared with a power* 
ful army. Bruges surreudered itself to bim^ and he behead- 
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ed a largo number of persons of the popular party. An 
army sent from Ghent for the relief of Ypres fell into an 
ambuscade at Rousselaer and was destroyed, after which 
Ypres surrendered itself to the count, and seven hundred 
persons, weavers and others, were beheaded. Courtrai also 
submitted, and on the 29th August 13S0 the count came 
before Ghent and laid siege to it. 

The cause of popular liberty in western Europo seemed to 
hang on the result of this siege, and persons of all classes 
seemed to feel it. The nobility from all parts of the Nether- 
lands crowded to the army of Count Louis in order to chas- 
tize once and for ever the pride of the lower classes, and 
take by force the last fortress of their liberty. On the other 
hand the citizens of towns outside Flanders, of Brussels, of 
Liege, and all Netherlands felt that the cause of Ghent was 
the cause of all cities, and sent messages to the besieged 
town to assure it of their frioudship. They were too far 
however to scud any effectual succour. 

Nor did the people of Ghent stand in need of such suc- 
cour. Tlioir town, the most warlike and populous perhaps 
in all Europe, coutaiued according to Froissart eighty thou- 
sand men between fifteen and sixty, and capable of bearing 
arms ; and the population therefore could not have been Jess 
than four hundred thousand. Nor were they inactive. They 
sallied out and successively took Alost, Daudennondo and 
Gramonte by assault, and transportod the Count’s magazines 
from those places and into their town. The count saw the 
impossibility of, taking such a town by siege, and at last 
raised the siego on the 11th November 1380. The cause of 
liberty triumphed for the present. 

In March 1381 the count of Flandei^ again appeared near 
Ghent with a large army and ravaged the country. Two 
armies were sent out from Ghent to meet him, but Rasco de 
Harsello and John do Lanvoy who commanded one of tho.se 
armies imprudently offered battle to the count before they 
4 
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were joined by the other under Peter Dubois. The petty 
army of Ghent sustained the attack of the nobility more 
than four times in number with a bravery which astonished 
and terrified the count. Forced at last to yield to numbers 
and to the cavalry of the enemy the citizen soldirs retired to 
the convent of Nivelle where they continued to defend them- 
selves with the same obstinacy. But the count and his 
chevaliers, with a cruelty which intense hatred alone could 
'aspire collected combustibles around the convent and set 
them on fire. They rejected all propositions of the besieged 
who offered to surrender, they received the cries of despair 
of the citizens with shouts of derision, and they threw back 
on the flames those who attempted to escape. Of the six 
thousand citizens who \vere engaged in the battle of Nivelle 
on the 13th May 1381 hardly three hundred escaped. Peter 
Dubois who commanded the other army of Ghent retired into 
the town on hearing of this disaster. 

All Flanders had now submitted to the count except 
Ghent and a small place Grandmont which was held by the 
people of Ghent. Gaultier d’ Enghien a cousin of the count 
carried this last place by assault on tho 7th July 1381 and 
ordered a general massacre. The town contained a population 
of five thousand, and the number of women and children and 
old men who were massacred in the streets, and of the invalids 
who were burnt within houses and beds, far exceeded tho 
number of combatants who died like soldiers. Tho count 
embraced his cousin after this frightful massacre and said, 
** Courage 1 It is thus that one marches to glory” ! 

All seemed lost for Ghent. That largo town required a 
large food supply for its maintenance, but the country all 
round had been ravaged and was in the possession of the foe. 
One after another, all the towns had fallen into the hands of 
the enemy, all resources seemed to be lost, fortitude seemed 
to be of no avail, and despair was visible in the countenances 
of the bravest. At this juncture the citizens placed their 
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destinies, their leadership in the hands of one whose venera- 
ble father had been a true friend to Ghent for years, but had 
been killed by them for one fatal mistake. Since the murder 
of Jacob Arteveld, his son Ph4ip Artevcld had lived with his 
mother a retired life, — seeking neither power nor celebrity. 
But when his countrymen, grateful for the services they had 
received from his father, named him by their suffrages for the 
the supreme authority and confided in him, Philip Arteveld 
did not hesitate for one moment to place himself in front, 
and take charge of the responsibilities, however onerous, of 
freeing Ghent of the dangers which surged against the very 
walls of the town from every side. And he proved that his 
talents were equal to the great name and reputation which 
his worthy fatlier had left. 

The first act of Philip Arteveld was worthy of himself. 
He suppressed the internal disorders and frequent quarrels 
and violence which \isod to take place in the streets, he 
threatened with severe punishments those who disturbed 
public peace in the town, ho called to the common council all 
the citizens, rich and poor alike, and to draw the ties of union 
between citizen and citizen closer, he ordered that they 
should all wear a white scroll on which was written God help 
vs. Fit moto under the perilous circumstances in which 
the citizens found themselves. 

Two attempts at concludifig a treaty of peace were made, 
and both failed. The Count knew well that the citizens of 
Ghent were threatened by famine, and his only wish was to 
amuse them T^ith offers of peace until famine would compel 
them to surrender at discretion. At the first conference the 
Count proposed to extend his pardon to all the citizens 
provided that two hundred of their chiefs were delivered to 
his mercy. At the second conference his terms were still 
more cruel. He demanded that all the inhabitants of the 
town between the age of fifteen and sixty should appear be- 
fore him in chemise and with ropes round their necks, and that 
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he would pardon them or order execution according to his 
will. As Arteveld returned to tho town after hearing these 
cruel conditions proposed by the Count, the citizens followed 
him desiring to hear the result of the conftirence. “ God will 
help us,'* he said return to your houses to-day, and to-morrow 
at nine, come to the market place.” 

, The next day at the appointed hour Arteveld explained to 
tho assembled citizens the cruel conditions of the Count. 
With a heroic composure ho explained to them that there 
were three and only three courses open to them. To await 
dt-ath in their churches like Christians after having confessed 
and received the holy coininunion ; — to submit to the con- 
dilions of the Count or lastly, to form a body of tho bravest 
citizens and march out and demand battle of the count. The 
citizens adopted the last course with acclamation. 

Constables went round from house to house and selected five 
thousand of tho bravest citizens of Ghent, and on tho 1st May 
1382 Arteveld marched out at their head with two hundicd 
ourts carrying their artillery, live carts ’carrying their bread 
and with two tons of wine. This was all the food which re- 
mained in the town, and the citizens devoted it all for those 
who were marching out to bring succour or meet death. As 
the army passed the gates of the town, the other citizens who 
saw them go said to them, “Brave men! You know what 
things you are leaving behind you after yoiir departure. Do 
not hope to return unless you return with honor. For you 
will find nothing here ; as soon as wo hear that you arc killed 
or beaten, we will put fire to the town and destroy ourselves 
like desperate men.” 

On the morning of the 3rd May tho citizen soldiers pro- 
pared for buttle with the Count’s army before Bruges. They 
partook of the food they had brought with them, sharing it 
equally among all whatever their rank, and when the break- 
fast was finished the last morsel of food which tho army had, 
hud been consumed. Arteveld then ai ranged his troops, 
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ivaiting the attack of the foe ; ho caused mass to be said and 
the holy communion received ; and then ho harangued tlio 
soldiors himself on the eve of death or victory with a proud 
and patriotic eloquence. 

The militia of Bruges, said to be forty thousand m num- 
ber followed by the cavalry of the Count of Flanders, attack- 
ed the army of Ghent. The latter, as soon as they saw tho 
Bruges militia, fired their guns and advanced precipi- 
tately crying ** Ghent” ! “ Ghent” ! They broke through 
all opposition, and marched steadily in front, turning neither 
to the right nor the left. Tho Bruges militia astonished at 
this fonnidabivi advance opened their ranks and let tho 
Enemy pass. They did not know how to rally, their disorder 
augmented their terror, and they lied precipitately into tho 
town, throwing into confusion the cavalry which was behind 
them, and which could tako no share in the fighting of that 
day. At last the militia of Bruges reached the gates of tlio 
town, still pressed by tiio serried phalanx of the Ghent army, 
which marched steadily and straight in front, still striking 
the foe, firing their guns, and still repeating their terrible 
war-cry “ Ghent” 1 “ Ghent” I 

The Count of Flanders was one of the’ first to escape into 
the town. But when he knew that the town itself wa^ in 
possession of the army of Ghent, and that a great number of 
the people had joined tho Ghent party, he put out his lanterns, 
dispersed his followers, and ran in disguise from street to 
street until an old woman recognized him and sheltered him in 
the bed of hei^ children in a miserable room. The Count 
remained thus concealed tho whole day. In the evening he 
succeed.*=>d in escaj)ing from Bruges, and walked all night on 
foot on the way to Lille. It was not till tho next day that he 
could procure a horse, and soon placed himself out of all 
danger. 

In the meantime Artcveld and Peter Dubois behaved nobly 
in the conquered town. They proclaimed by trumpet that 
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the citizens of Ghent should treat the citizens of Bruges as 
friends, that no violence should be done to the latter, and that 
everything that was levied should be paid for. This noble 
conduct of the citizens of Ghent after a noble victory decided 
the fate of Flanders. All the towns of Flanders had secretly 
sympathised with Ghent even while they were compelled to 
fight against that town ; after the success of Bruges, all the 
towns joined the cause of liberty. Bruges, Ypres, Cassel, 
Berghes, Bourbourg, Fumes, Perpinghen and at last Courtrai 
voluntarily submitted themselves to Philip Artcveld who 
assumed the title of the Regent of Flanders. The palace of 
the Count at Bruges, and his castle at Male were plundered of 
all their riches. The treasures, plate and equipages to be 
carried to Ghent ; two hundred carts were daily employed to 
carry the booty after the victory ; and food was now inoro 
abundant in Ghent than in any other town in Flanders. All 
the citizens of Ghent, — old men, women, and even children as 
well as the combatants hailed Philip Arteveld and Peter 
Dubois with joy, and called them their saviours. There is 
nothing more glorious in the history of medaeval times than 
the noble fight for liberty sustained by the towns of western 
Europe, and no single town in Europe probably fought moro 
nobly in this sacred cause than Ghent. 

(To he continued.) 

CHILDREN. 

1 . It gladdens so ray heart to see 

Yon tiny army pass, 

Along the street and o’er the lea 

When dew is on the grass. 

2. My little nephews and my nieces, 

My children form the band, 
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The little gents and little misses 
Are marching hand in hand 1 

3. There’s smile on every rosy lip, 

There’s laughter in each eye, 

And love forms, as they lightly trip, 

A strong but gentle tie. 

4. And I stand like an aged oak, 

And see them pass me by, 

Till they are lost in distant smoke ; 

A dimness shades my eye. 

6. Oh ! laugh and play, ’tis morn of life. 

Enjoy so long it lasts, 

The noon comes sure with toil and strife. 

The eve with clouds and blasts. 

6, Then, be it yours to stand like rock. 

That yields not to the gale, 

With heart that dares the fiercest shock, 

With hand that will not fail. 

7, May Truth and Virtue be your shield. 

In tempest and in strife, 

Victorious in world's battle field 
May close your glorious life ! 

J. C. Durr. 

THE BENGALI MONTHLIES. 

• 

The ^aipadru?!!., edited by Pandit Dwaraka Nath Bidya- 
bhushan, contains among other articles, one entitled “The 
advent of gods on earth.’’ The gods in the course of their 
travels come to Calcutta and visit the High Court, which gives 
opportunity to the writer to give short sketches of the lives of 
Baboo Hem Chandra Banerjea, the well-known Pleader poet, 
of the late Bahoo Anukul Chandra Muk^rjea and of the late 
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Baboo Dwaraka Nath Mitter, both Judges of the High Court. 
Ill the sketch of the last meniioiiod celebrity the writer 
mentions a story which we cannot believe to be true. While 
Mr. Justice Mitter and some friends wore playing at cards 
the conversation turned upon the Hindu religion. Mr. Mitter 
said he had a thorough contempt for Hindu gods and every 
thing connected with thorn. In order to show his contempt 
ho brought a sacred vessel and polluted it by making water in 
it. As they went on playing, Mr. Mitter complained of some- 
thing gurgling in his throat. He became speechless. The 
best doctors were called, but to no good effect. Mr. Mitter 
wished to be taken to his native village. There ho bowed to 
the Brahmans who came to see him, and craved their forgive- 
ness. He caused pen and ink to be brought to him, and he wrote 
that it W'as his dying request that none of his race should 
ever forsake the ancestral faith. The stoiy seems to us to be 
incredible, and yet it comes to us with the imprimatur of so 
learned a Pandit as the editor of the Kalpadrum. 

The Bangackirsan, edited by Baboo Sanjib Chaiulia Chat- 
terjea, contains in the Vauahk number an interesting article 
on gems with quotations from Sanskrit poets, by Dr. Ram Das 
Sen. In the Jaiatha number of the same Magazine Baboo 
Sris Chandra Majumdar writes a paper on Nature; while in 
both the numbers the story called Ananda Math is continued. 
In the Bharati Pundit Kulibar Vcdaiitabagisa begins a series 
of papers on the Yoga philosophy, which promise to bo inter- 
esting. 

The Aroharya, edited by PimditUpendraNathBhuttacharya, 
contains part of an elaborate review of Manu’s Institutes, and 
a Dumber of other articles more or less interesting. The Hin- 
du Darsana, edited by Babu Bidhu Bhushan Mitra, has 
amongst other things an article on Bengali \vomen, and a 
biographical notice of Hahnemann, and commences a novel 
under the title of Promoda Kumar. The Bamahodhini 
Patrika has no less than fourteen articles, one of which is a 
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short accoiinr. of tlio Irish novolis^ Miss Maria E-li^^oworth. 
Mrs. irahlar contributes a thoughtful t);i|)er on Social Roform 
to the Khvdlu^i J\hih(bi, wliich is edited by a Bengali Chris- 
tian young lady Miss Kaniini Sii. 


NOTICES OV nCOKS. 

iMi- tlio muutli Oi April loS2. Miutius : Soottusli 

“A llLstory of iudia, cimijnising th.c events anterior to its 
eoinpleto subjugation by tlie Mahomedans, is a long-felt want, 
which IS intiMidod to be supplied by the following pages,” It 
is a want, no doubt; but it is not likely to be supplied by 
the author before us. We do not know wlio tlie writer i , 
for ho has not ])ul Ids nanio to the pamphlet; wc only Icaiii 
from the IntrodviclioU; Nvhieli is altogether of a rambling 
cbaractcr, that he is a jdoader of the Madras liigli Court, and 
that ho has limited kuowliMlg(> of SanskriOpudilications which 
do not promise well of the history he intends to write. Be- 
sides the lutroductiou wc have in tlie j>amphlct before us the 
1st Chapter of Tart 1st which is entitled “ Cosmos-philoso- 
phical. A shilling grammar might have taught our would 
bo historian ot ancient Judia, that, in forming a compound 
ot two Crock words, the linal letter of the first word is usually 
left out. Not cosinos-philosopliical,” \>\\t cosyiio-philosoj^hicaL 
But letting that pass: the first sentence of the first Chapter 
runs thus “ The earth we inhabit, the myriads of worlds 
over our heads forming the planetary system, standing as 
they are immpporUd by anything to sustain their weight, 
and yet moving within their orbits without coming in contact 
w’ith each other, and performing their respective functions 
for the benefit of each other, and for the good of mankind, 
5 
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must necessarily bo stupendous wonders beyond the compre- 
liension of the human intellect.” The italics arc ours. It 
is to us a ** stupendous wonder beyond the comprohension of 
our intellect” that a man so ignorant ns deliberately to Avrilc> 
in the very first sentence of his book, that “ myriads of woilds 
over our hendws” compose the ylandary system, should under- 
take to write a history of ancient Imlia and thus supply *‘a 
long-folt want.” Besides, our aiitliur tioes not write the • 
Queen’s EiiglLsh. Instead or writing the history in English, 
he should write it in Tamil or IVlngir It is not yet too 
late. 


What wiU a Man (jain hy mlracbvj CluhiUwityf By T. C. Mittcr 
Calcutta : Caxtou PrOBtj. 18S2. 

The author of this ncntly printed jjampldot of 41 pages is 
a well-known Bengali Christian gi ntU imin, the lii^t cwnvei t 

wc believe, of the Church of Scotland’s Mission Gulciitlii 
after the Disruption, and now a ineuiber of tlic Subordinate 
Executive Service. Full of zeal on behalf of the faith which 
he has, on conviction, embraced, Mr. MiUer wrote sonic 
years ago an elaborate paiuphlet on t he causes which retard 
the progress of true religion in this country, and he now, in 
the pamphlet before ns, gives a full and comprehonsivc 
answer to the (juestion usually put to the Christian preacher 
by the Hindu and the Muhammadan — “ What will a mau 
gain by embracing Christianity ?” At ilic outset the writer 
C'lmbats some of the forms of modern infidelity, bvielly sums 
up the. evidences in favour of Christianity, expatiates on the 
incalculable benefits which it has conferred on the human 
race, and concludes by mectiug some of the objections goueral- 
ly brought against revealed religion. It is an exccdlont 
treatise, and we recommend its perusal to our educated 
couatrymeu. 
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Chufch of Scotland— Q(neral Awnibli/'i luititatm, Calcutta. Report of 
Smion ISSI, Calcutta 1S82. 

Mr. Ilastic, the learned Principal of the General Assembly’s 
Institution, docs well in publishini' every year a report of 
that important College over which he so ably presides. Such 
a report is interesting not only to the students of that College 
but to the general public, inasmuch as it may be regarded 
as a Chapter in the history of Indian education; and it can- 
not but bo gratifying to the people of Scotland who maintain 
and support that Institution to find it in so flourishing a con- 
dition. 


T/ie ChMi 0«7i OrarntmT, Au English Grammar iii Bengali. Calcutta : 
Sailliaraii Rnilimo Soinaj PresB. 1881. 

It would bo one of the oddest of thing.s imaginable if the 
Preface of a Greek Grammar in English were written in 
Greek, or the Preface of a Hebrew Grammar in Etiglish were 
written in Hebrew ; and yet the atithor of the above-named 
English Grammar in Hongali has written his Preface in the 
English language. Baling this impropriety the Grammar 
itself is good enough. 
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The danger however wluch seemed to be overcome by the 
heroism of the citizens had not passed, but only assumed more 
serious proportions; and the year 1382 which witnessed the 
most glorious victory of the citizens also witnessed their most 
disastrous defeat. Tlio Count of Flanders unablo to subdue 
Ills subjects had gone to his liege lord the King of France for 
assistance, and a magnificent army headed by the young 
King of France Charles VI approached the frontiers of Flan* 
ders to chastise the pride and pretentions of the citizens. The 
Dukes of Burgundy, Berry and Bourbon, uncles to the young 
King, invited the chivalry of France to repress the insolence 
of Blemish citizens, and the Bl-ench chivalry came with 
alacrity to join so popular a cause. The greit captain Olivier 
de Clisson, Constable of France, and successor of the famous 
Bertrand dc Quesclin, the greatest captain of the century, 
also accompanied the great army and directed its movements 
with a knowledge of the military science which far exceeded 
anything that the citizens of the age could pretend to. Such 
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Mas the cloud wldch was gathering in the South, — to burst 
Oil the devoted heads of tho citizens of Flanders. 

The citizen army of Flanders was then besieging the town 
of Oudenardc, and Philip Artcvckl sent Peter Dubois and 
Peter Winter with a small force to prevent tho French army 
from crossing tho Lys. But the citizen soldiers were no match 
for Olivier dc Clisson who outwitted them and crossed his 
army near Coniines. The French anny then advanced as far 
Ypros which immediately surrendered. Other towns followed 
tho example, and (Jassel, Bergues, Bourboarg, Gravolines, 
Fumes, Diikcrquo, Poporinguc and Tournhaut, all surrendered 
to the King on the promise that the lives and houses of tho 
citizens would be spared. 

In [the midst of this defection and danger on all sides 
Philip Arte^vcld resolved to face the enemy and to give battle 
to the King. Leaving a part of the army to continue the 
siege ol Oudenardo, Philip came with about fifty thousand 
citizen soldiers drawn from all the towns of Flanders to meet 
the King in the field of Iloscbeer|uo on the 27th November 
1382. The plan followed was the same which had succeeded 
so recently ; tlm entire army was formed into one serried 
jihalanx ; each solder was tied to his neighbour, and tho whole 
army was ordered to march forward with the pikes lowerd and 
with firm and equal steps, turning neither to the riglit nor 
to the left. 

This plan was successful at first. The Flemish army broke 
through tho centre of the French army, but the disciplined 
chivalry of France were not so easily conquered as the mi- 
litia of Bruges had been six months before. While the front 
of the French army was pushed back, the two wings 
wheeled round and attacked the Flemish army on both tho 
flanks, and the entire army of citizens which was^ one com- 
pact mass felt itself helpless on being attacked on two sides. 
Tho shock of the cavalry on the two sides was fearful, the 
ITecaish army was jammed as it were between two ma- 
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chines, and many thousands were crushed to death in the 
centre without receiving a wound. While the citizens were 
in this helpless state, the ehevaliors who entertained iininenso 
contempt and hatred against the insolent traders, who had 
dared to meet them m fight, gave no quarter, and inajisacrcd 
almost the entire army. The heralds counted twenty six 
thousand dead on the field besides those killed in the pursuit* 
Tlie nine thousand citizens of Ghent who composed the llower 
of the army were all killed with Pliilij) Artoveld their chief. 

The body of the heroic and patriotic citizen was brouglit 
beibio the King after the battle was over; the Ivitig contoiU' 
]>hitod it for some time and then ordered it to bo siis))cmled 
from a tree. Such was the end of Philip Artevcld, martyr to 
the liberty of Flanders. 

The consequences of this disastrous defeat might have been 
fatal if the season liad not been already too far advanced for 

any further warfare till the next ."spring. But before the 
French army left Flanders they perpetrated an act of barba- 
rity which was shocking for its deliberate and cold blooded 
cruelty even in that age of barbarous cruelty. Bruges sur~ 
rondi3red itself to the King and savoJ itself from a general 
massacre by the payment of a heavy fine and through the 
intercession of the count himself. But his iutercession was 
fruitless in the case of Courtrai. That town too surrendered 
without opposition, and received tlie French army and lodged 
and fed the soldiers for over a fortnight. One wouhl expect 
that this hospitality and friendly intimacy would cool down 
the ferocity of the worst foes, but the result proved otherwise. 
At the time of leaving the town the young King of fourteen 
without any provocation or cause deliberately and wantonly 
gave the order of pillage and massacre, the troops fell on tho 
citizens so lately their hosts, plundered all that was valuable, 
selected the most beautiful among the young people of both 
sexes to keep or sell as slaves or to satisfy their brutal pas- 
sions, and massacred all tho rest of the inhabitants. Fire was 
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put to the town in a hundred places at once, which was soon 
reduced to a mass of ruins and ashes. 

In the previous year tlio people of Ghent had asked the 
assistance of the English in vain. But when the English 
heard of the victory won by the French at Rosebecque, they 
became jealous, and landed an army in Flanders more for 
pillage than to effectually help the people of Ghent, The 
Bishop of Norwich landed at Calais on the 23rd April 1383 
and shortly after took Gravelincs by assault. The next day 
the convent where the citizens had left their wives and children 
was taken, all who carried arms were killed, all the riches 
'svere plundered, and the women were given uj) to the brutal 
passions of the conquerors. They followed up this siicc(3ss by 
taking and pillaging Bruckbourg, Dunkerque and Mardvk, 
and they defeated a Flemish army which the maritime 
towns had sent against them on the field of Dunkerque on the 
25th May 1383. Cassel, St. Venant [and Bergues were then 
taken, the whole country on the sea coast pillaged, and Ypres 
was at last invested. 

Charles VI the King of France hastened to repel these 
foreign invaders. At the approach of the French army the 
English raised the siege of Ypres. One portion of their 
army under the Bishop of Norwich retreated to Gravelincs, 
while another under Sir Hughes de Calvcrley retreated to 
Bergues. The French army arrived before this last place ou 
the 7ih September, and commenced attack. Sir Hughes un- 
able to sustain the attack secretly left the place by night i 
and the citizens who had been faithful to th(i Count and to 
the French, and whom the English had conquered and treated 
as enemies, sent the abbot of St. Vinot to the king to inform 
him that the English had left, and to welcome him as a 
liberator. It did not suit the tastes however of that cruel 
youth to enter as a liberator ; to cuter the town as an aveng- 
ing conqueror appeared to him as more dignified and noble. 
He entered the town, and without alleging the slightest cause 
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for provocation ordored pillage and massacre of tho faith- 
ful and loyal citizens. During the night the soldiers commit- 
ted the most frightful crimes on the inliabitauts, in the 
morning the latter were all masdacred, with the exception of 
a few UUU 3 who were sent to St. Omor. The history of 
the Middle ages presents us with nothing more disgusting and 
frightful than the systematic massacre and pillage to which 
the people were subjected by the nobility in every war, and 
almost in every year. The common people were considered 
as somewhat lower than human beings ; and the bravo 
knight who would shed his hearths blood to relieve the distress 
of a high-born lady, would feel no more compunction at 
ravaging an entire province, pillaging and burning villages, 
massacring innocent men and violating or selling innocent 
women as slaves than a farmer would feel in exterminating 
a whole tribe of rats or vermins which had become harmful 
to his fields. The degraded and despised beings who worked 
in the fields or laboured in tho towns were scarcely deemed 
to have anything in common with the high-born ladies and 
knights who lived in baronial castles, and graced chivalric 
enteitaiiimcnts. There was no fellow-feeling, no bond of 
sympathy, no equality between them and the lower orders of 
society ; and if those lower orders have in the present day 
risen to power and to equal privileges in every country iu 
western Europe, the happy result is due to tho hard struggle 
of centuries, like the struggle which the citizens of Flanders 
fought and won in the fourteenth century, 

Charles VI*followed tlie English to Bruckbourg and inves- 
ted that place. The English signed a capitulation on tho 
17Lh ^September and retreated, with their allies, the army of 
Ghent to Calais, The French army left Flanders on the 
22nd September; and on 26th January 1884 a treaty was 
aoncluded betweeu France and England in which the people 
of Ghent were recognized as the allies of the English, and 
tho Kings of Castile and Scotland were recognized as the 
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allies of France. It was just before the conclusion of this 
treaty that Count Louis of Flanders was stabbed by the 
Duke of Berri at a dispute, and his daughter, the wife of the 
Duke of Burgundy became the heiress of Flanders. Thus 
Flanders was united to Burgundy in 13S4. In less than half 
a century from this date, the whole of Netherlands (Holland, 
Zealand, llainault, &c) were annexed to Burgundy. 

We are now approaching to the conclusion of this bitter 
but glorious war of independence. The treaty having expired 
on the 1st May 1385, a French army under Jean de Jurnout 
appeared in Flanders again. Tlie people of Client however 
were not discouraged, and Peter Dubois and Francis Acker- 
maun, their caj) tains, took the field. They attacked and took 
Damme by escalade on tiie I7th July and found there 
ample provisions of which they were much in need. Tho 
wives of seven of the most illustrious chevaliers of Flanders 
were in the town and were taken iuisouei's; but Ackerrnanu 
gave them a safeguard, declared that he made war on men 
only, and would not revenge on women the injuries which 
the women of his party had received. What a lesson this 
to the barbarous knights who pretended to higher polish and 
notions of courtesy than the people ! 

The news of the capture of Damme enraged the king of 
France who left his young wife, whom he had married only 
eight days before, at Amiens and appeared before Damme on 
the 1st August, and it is said with a hundred thousand troops. 
Ackerniann with his fifteen hundred Chent-meu held the 
town with great valour, and repulsed the advaheed posts of 
the royal army in brilliant sorties ; but not receiving the ex- 
pected succour fipm England, at last withdrew from tho town 
by night, and retired to Ghent without any loss. The royal 
army entered tho town and spent their impotent rage 
by massacring all the inhabitants, whose only fault was that 
they had been conquered by the Ghent army a month before. 
The French army then spent fifteen days in ravaging and 
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destroying the country which goes by the name of Qiiatres 
Metiets ; they did not leave a single house or a single fruit 
tree standing, and they massacred all the population who had 
not already taken shelter in Holland or in Zealand. On the 
12th September the king left Flanders. 

Flanders was thus ravaged in the most cnicd and barbarous 
manner, but Ghent was not subdued, the heroism of the citizens 
remained uncon(|UGred. Their love of liberty burned iiiten- 
ser under the dangers and difficulties which surrounded them, 
and misfortunes only fortified their resolution to die as licroes 
or live as free men. Tim mighty power of France, the most 
powerful king and the bravest chivalry in Europe, failed to 
con<[uer that heroic town, and the emissaries of France at 
last ofTcred peace. Peter Dubois, the tried general of Ghent, 
said that no reliance could bo placed in the words of princes, 
and that tlie only safety of Ghent was in an alliance with 
England. J3ut Francis Ackermann and the great portion of 
tlie people listened to the offers of peace, and ou the 18th 
December 1385 the seven years' war was closed and a peace 
was concluded. All the so-called offences of the citizens were 
pardoned, all their ancient liberties and charters were con- 
firmed, and all their persons were set free. The people of 
Glient swore fidelity to their nc\v count the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, and all the sovereigns of the Netherlands as well as the 
ambassadors of France made themselves guarantees for the 
due observance of the peace and of the liberty of Flanders. 

Such were tlie two great wars of independence wliicli 
Flanders fougfit and won in the fourteenth century. The in- 
cidents of the Flemish war wore different from those of the warg 
which wmre waged in Italy with in the twelvth and in Southern 
France in the thirteenth century; the causes which led to 
the war wore different, the results too were not the same. 
Nevertheless all the three wars waged in three different parts 
of Europe in three succeeding centuries had the same charac- 
ter and the same significance. The Italian, the French and 
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the Flemish wars were alike wars of independence waged by 
the people of towns against feudal lords and feudal oppres- 
sion. They were alike trials of strength as it were between 
the nobility, who were the lords and oppressors of Europe in 
the middle ages, and tlje citizen classes, whoso growing wealth, 
knowledge and power taught them gradually to make a stand 
against the oppression of their lords, and to seek independence 
with their strong right arm. Rank, prestige, military train- 
ing and experience were all in favour of the lords; — a just 
cause, and an undaunted love of liberty were the sources of 
the power of the people. Without military training, without 
armour, without anytliing to oppose to the heavy cavalry of 
the nobles, the citizens in Italy, in France and in Flanders 
nevertheless met them in the field of battle with a determina- 
tion to secure their independence or to die. The proud chivalry 
of Europe flocked in numbers to chastise and crush the 
insolence of the despised artizans, who pretended to speak of 
their rights; but the heroic artizans of Europe lield tlicir 
own, and forced the astonished and discomfited cavaliers to 
recognize their rights and their independence. It was a 
cruel lesson which the artizans of Milan taught the warlike 
Emperor of Germany, and the artizans of Ghent taught the 
great King of France 1 

We have said that the wars between foudal oppression 
and the liberty of towns \vas waged for three centuries. Tho 
war of Flanders in the fourteenth century may bo considered 
as the last of the series, for in the fifteenth century feudalism 
died a natural death in Europe with the death of Oliarles 
the Bold of Burgundy, and royal power rose on its ashes. 
Feudalism had been called into existence by the ignorance 
and barbarism of tho tenth and eleventh centuries, when all 
constituted authority and power had ceased to exist, when 
people had forgotten all ideas of national unity, and were 
helpless to defend themselves against invasions, and when 
therefore a handful of chiefs parcelling out a country among 
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themselves, ami fortifying themselves iu strong castles against 
invasion, could alone give some sort of nule security and order 
to the demoralized nations of Europe. Ily the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, the state of society had changed. The light of 
knowledge had penetrated into every part of western Europe, 
ideas of patriotism, of national unity and national honour had 
spring up in England, in France, in Germany and iu other 
counti'ies, ami a strong desire to put down feudal oppression had 
animated citizens whose wealth and knowledge and power 
increased every day. Nations felt their increasing greatness ; 
they shook off the feudal S3'Steni, which not only curbed tho 
liberti'.'S of towns ami villages, bat also subdivided great 
nations into insign ilioant nation ala tier, — ami they instinctively 
ranged themr^elvcs under single heads, i e undoa Royalty. This 
and not any accidental cause, was tho reason of the fall of 
feudal power and the rise of I'oyal power iu Europe in tlio 
fifteenth century. Fn England, after tho wars of the Roses, 
tho Tudors assumed a power wliich royalty had never known 
before ; iu Franco Louis XI exercised a similar supremo power 
after tlie doalh of that last representative of feudal power 
in Europe, Charles the Bold, Duke o£ Burgundy ; in Spain 
Ferdinand and Isabella assumed supreme powers, and in 
Germany also, IMaximilian was the founder of that immense 
power of royalty which his great successor Charles exer- 
cised with so much vigour and wisdom. Feudalism was 
ob.solctc and was therefore instinctively ca.st away, and united 
nations now ranged themselves under single heads i e under 
royalty which >ed them to glory, or at least fostered their 
national feelings. 

But if the nations of Europe cast off feudalism in the 
fifteenth century as a garment of their infancy which was 
iinsuitcd to their growing proportions, their now garment, 
Absolute Royalty, did not suit them very long either. Pro- 
gress was so rapid in Europe, the peoples’ aspirations for 
liberty were so vehement, that the nations of western Europe 
2 
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soon became tired of royal oppression as they had been of 
feudal oppression before, and sought for freer institutions. 
Absolute royalty was liberty itself as compared with feudal- 
ism, and had therefore been welcomed by European nations 
in the fifteenth century; but in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries they sought for sometliing freer, something 
better suited to their growing aspiraiions for liberty and pro- 
gress. Another terrible war therefore was to be fought again 
by the people against despotic royalty as one had been fought 
and won against feudalism. The great war of liberty against 
Royal despotism was fought and won in England in the seven- 
teenth century, and in France in the eighteenth. Germany 
and the other countries of western Europe obtainod a blood- 
less victory with the victory of the French people in the 
great Revolution of the eighteenth century, and the People's 
will is law all over western Europe. Russia is the last in 
the race, but the war of liberty against despotic Royalty 
seems to have already commenced though under the most 
gloomy and frightful circumstances. 


realities of INDIAN LIFE. 


XI. — The Sacrifice to Maiiadeva. 

The little town of Bandukpore in the Saugor and Nermud- 
cla territories contains one of the most celebrated shrines 
dedicated to Ehalinga, or Mahadeva, which is visited by pil- 
grims from all parts of India. Among these pilgrims were 
two friends, named Tceka.vam and Budree Shunkur, who hav- 
ing approached the ma?uZir gave out that they wished to 
offer up their heads to the deit3\ This was understood both 
by the mbait8 of the god and the other pilgrims to mean 
that they intended to shave their heads in the temple, the 
customary sacrifice offered at all shrines of the Lingam ; and 
Qf course no particular attention was paid to them. 
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** Offer up our hair only ? What can Mahadeva require 
our hair for ?’* exclaimed Tcckaram. Oh wicked genera- 
tion ! it is the heart, the life of man that the deity demands, 
and ye love it so much that ye cannot render back to him 
what he has given/’ 

We shall set them an example, Tcckaram, if our weapons 
be only true to us ; an example which tliv.'y shall nob easily 
forget, Pdliaw ! What is a little pain and tlie loss of this 
stfdo and unprofitable life if by one b dd effort wc can seize 
upon the joys of. Leaven ?” 

Lot \\s keep tho secret to ourselves then for the pre- 
sent,” remarked Tcekaram, ‘*as otherwise the people here 
may prevent the sacrifice.” 

“ Yes, keep tho secret, brother, and watch tlio movements 
of tlie people in the temple,” said Budroe Sliunkur. “If wo 
can only get two rniuules to ourselves, wo shall defy all ob- 
stacles and opposition, and win our prize.” 

At last the wished for opportunity came. The god was pro- 
pitious, and, the noonday ceremonies over, tliere was an un- 
usual solitariness in the temple, caused by the simulianeou.s 
departure of pilgrims and sabaiU. 

‘‘ We had better get in at once now,” .said Biidrco Sliun- 
kur, “and close the door;” and this was accomplished without 
a moment’s delay. But unfortunately tliere \Yerc more doors 
than one to enter the temple by, and, while they gob in by 
one door and closed it, the havildar on duly, wlio had observ- 
ed the unusual proceeding from a distance, hastened to tho 
spot, and, accompanied by another person named Ramgolam, 
entered the temple by a second door. Still they came too 
late, for half the sacrifice was already accomplished, 

“Ha! What a fearful sight is this?” exclaimed the 
dar, “The villian has killed his companion and is trying to 
cut his own throat!” and they both closed with him at once, 
and disarmed him. 

The siglit was indeed fearful! The body of Teekaram lay 
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stretched on the ground, almost floating in blood, while his 
head, detached from the trunk, had been deposited on the 
sacred stone (pindastan) on whicli all offerings to the deity 
are placed. This achieved, Budroc Shunkur was attempting 
to cut his own throat, and had already inflicted two deep 
gashes on it with his sword, when the completion of the sacri- 
fice was prevented. He struggled violently to set himself 
free; but was overpowered and bound. 

Let me go, let me go,” were all the words he could gurglo 
out. My only true friend has gone before me. Let me go.” 

Ho was at once sent to hospital on account of his wounds, 
and remained there for a long time before he was cured. 

My life is forfeit. Why do you want to heal up tny 
wounds?” was his frequent remonstrance with the doctor. 
“ My friend, my brother, has preceded me. Leave me alone 
to seek the death I choose.” 

The man at last got well, and was placed on his trial. lie 
Avas charged with having killed Teckaram and then attempted 
to take his own life. He defended himself against the first 
charge by urging that ho did not cause of assist at the death 
of Tcekaram, who hat^ cutoff liis own head, and that he was 
attempting to do the same with himself wlicn he was most un- 
justly interfered with. The nature and direction of the cut on 
Teokaiam’s neck however indicated clearly that it was not 
self-inflicted, and the presumption was that tlio piisonor had 
either killed him or assisted in killing him ; and the placing 
of the head on the xnndasidn, apart from the trunk, was a 
clear proof that Toekararn must have been finally dispo;3od of 
before Budrec Slmnkur attempted liis own life. There was 
no reason however to doubt that the deceased and the 
prisoner had puitiially agreed to sacrifice themselves jointly at 
the temple, and that the immolation of Teckaram was com- 
pleted at liis own request; and as the prisoner had tried liis 
best to immolate himself after him, it was considered sufficient 
to sentence him to transportation and imprisonment for life. 
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So far as appearances went the prisoner received this ns a 
greater punishment than death. 


XII. — Close upon the Trail. 

** Tlic boat is ready now to i. tart,” said Guliick Miinjec ; “ are 
there any other articles to stow into it r 

Yes, bring these bags with mo/’ said Budden ; and be 
careful, for the contents arc of value.” 

Budden was the Goinasld of a merchant named Bliyrub 
Chunder Sikdar, of Sein Bazar, in Jessore, and had been 
asked by his master to proceed to Calcutta to purchase clothes 
and salt. Ho carried a large sum of money witli him in 
thrcG bags, namely, a small bag wluch contained notes and 
half-notes, a largo bag which held Rs. 1,800 in silver, and 
another bag, the largest of all, wliich contained pice only. 
There was another man, named Sliuinbhoo Chunder Shaw, go- 
ing >YitIi Budden to make piirchascs on his own account, and 
he hatl with him Rs. 500 in silver, and a large bag full of 
cop pci*. 

“ The bags arc heavy,” said Gohick, what do they con- 
tain ?” 

*'Zinc bits and copper,” answered Budden. '‘Why arc you 
so anxious to know ?” 

“ From mere curiosity’ Is there any harm iu asking V 

“Curiosity often brings men to the gallows, and silence is 
golden,” returned Shumbhoo tartly, “ so you need not be very 
curious about matters that do not concern you particularly, 
and should newer ask fpiostions whicli arc not pertinent.” 

The Manjec received the rebuff quietly, and assisted by 
his boatmen lifted the bags into the boat and stowed them in 
the hold aft, after whicli the vessel started. 

“ It is a very wearisome journey through the Soonderbuns,” 
remarked Budden on the third day after their start from 
Jessore. “ ()u land I could have walked this distance in lour 
or five hours,” 
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The reason of delay ig obvious,” said the Manjee ; " we 
make no progress in these creeks except with the tide : but 
our way will be clearer aad our progress more rapid after we 
Lave passed Paigatcha.” 

How far is Paigatcha from this spot ?’* 

“Two reaches only, and as the tide is strong I expect to 
arrive there shortly.’* 

The boat was proceeding pretty fast at this moment when 
the splash of oars was heard behind. 

“ Some body is close upon our trail,” said Budden ; “ I 
wonder what for 

“ Wo shall know presently,” aiiswered Goluck. “ They seem 
to be anxious to ask for some thing of us.” 

Immediately after the second boat came up, and one of its 
crew asked for a little tobacco. 

“ Go to the forepart of the boat and get it,” said Budden ; 
but the words had scarcely passed his lips when he received a 
smart blow on the arm. Budden now pressed forward to get 
tiluggee* from the boatmen, but they said that they could 
not find one. 

“ Oh, these rascals wont befriend us, Budden,” said Shum- 
bhoo, and seizing a stretcher he fell upon the assailants furi- 
ously, This compelled the dacoits to push off, but not till 
they had succeeded in securing the bag of Rs. 1,S00, after 
which they did not care to show fight. The Manjee and the 
boatmen had made no resistance, nor received any harm from 
the dacoits, 

“ This looks very ugly against you, Qoluckr Budden. 

I suspect you are at the bottom of this affair.” 

“ Thank you for your kindness,” retorted Goluck ; “ but 
may not this^be a trick of your own to cheat your master ?” 

Amidst these rccrimiuatioiis the boat arrived at Paigatcha, 
and stopped off the Bazar, where it was shortly after over- 


Bntuboo atick used iu extricating boatn from ahallow water. 
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taken by the giiardboat of the beat. This boat had heard a 
noise in the stream, and had seen a vessel going against the tide, 
Avhich was turuod oft' on the approach of the guavdboat 
towards it. The latter thereupon gave chase to the other, 
but it got to land before its pursuer, and on being boarded by 
the police was found to be empty, with some wet clothes 
lying near it. Search was made for the crow on shore, but it 
was fruitless ; and eventually the guard boat came away, 
bringing tlie empty boat and the wot clotlics, to ascertain fur- 
tlicr particulars in regard to the crew at raigatclia. 

These particulars were now coinnunucated by Budden and 
Shuinbhoo, and were very patiently listened to by the Police. 

“The build of the captured vessel,” said the officer in 
charge of the giiardboat, ‘‘indicates that it came out from 
Khoolna. The wet clothes arc also with us. 1 dont despair 
of capturing the miscreants yet.” 

Five persons were arrested by the Police, including a des- 
perate hwhndsh named Mothoor, and they wore all recognised 
by both Budden and Shuinbhoo as having partaken in tho 
robbery. Three of these confessed freely, and the tale they 
narrated was a very extraordinary ouo. They had committed 
tho dacoity, they said, at the instigation of Goluck Manjee 
and his crew, who had not only informed them of the prizo 
to bo secured, but had also paid all the expenses of tho 
attempt. They had accordingly followed his boat and attacked 
it in tho manner related, Tlie bag of 1,800 was thrown 
over to them by Goluck Manjee himself, after which they 
pushed off. They endeavoured to go up stream to incrcaso 
the distance between themselves and those they had robbed ; 
but, on coming across the guardboat, they changed their 
course and made for land. Oa reaching the bank they fled, 
leaving their wet clothes and the money near the boat. 

“ The money with the wet clothes ? Impossible !” 

“ Yes, the money with the clothes ; wo were running for 
our lives.’* 
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“ Then what became of the money ? 

“Heaven knows! It has perhaps been secreted by tho 
Police.” 

The Police being thus and audaciouvsly accused, a further 
search for tho money was made. The houses of all the prison- 
ers were ransacked, and also those of Goluck Manjoe and his 
crew; but the silver was not yet foitJicoming. At this 
stage a prisoner in a separate case come forward to discover it. 

“ The money was with Mathoor,” he said, “ and he had 
asked me to conceal it. I refused to do so unless an equal 
share of it was promised to me with those who had taken 
part in the dacoity. Mobhoor would not agree to this, and 
wont away with the bag into a cane-jungle, and, as ho was 
captured a short time after, I have no doubt that the money 
lies concealed somewhere in that jungle.” 

The surmise was correct. The bag was found intact, 
buried at tlic foot of a tamarind tree in tho cane-junglo in- 
dicated. All the five prisoners wore convicted, and sentenced 
each to 14 years’ imprisonment, with labour and irons, in 
bamshmeut. Against Coluck Manjee and his crow there was 
no clear evidence to. criminate, and they were tlicrelbrc only 
kept under the surveillance of the Police. 

XIII. — Waylaid and murdered. 

Narain Attah, a resident of Gurbettah, was returning home 
from Midnapore on a cold January night, when he was over- 
taken by a stranger on tlie road. 

“ You have a dangerous journey before yon, and had better 
change your road, “suggested the stranger. 

“ What danger ? I have harmed no one, and have no fear. 

“ But doesxno one bear grudge to you ? Are you very friend- 
ly now with Mr. Revierse ? 

The question was abruptly put, and to Narain Attah a cob- 
rabite would have been less fearful. Revierse was the 
manager of the Biittergunje factory, and there was an old 
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standing enmity between biia and tlio petty landowners 
about the factory, of wliom Narain was one. Narahi had been 
cs])eoially obnoxio\is to Uevierso, and many >vero the attempts 
made by the latter and Ins people to capture him ; but, as 
he seldom sti>rcil out of Inane, these attempts had hither- 
to been unsuccessrul. Narain knew of these attempts, 
and the name of llevicrse recalled them ptiinfully to his 
memory, lie saw liis danger at once. The niglit was dark ; 
the distauei) ir»>m home still great ; and th.? stranger who had 
put him on his guard had already left his side and meh-d in 
t!ie darkness arouiel. 

Roused by the imminence of his danger Narain Attah 
gnickoned Ins footsteps, shaping his course, towanis tlio near- 
est Police pharee, an 1, being well ac<[nainted with the locality, 
was able to reach it shortly. Jlere ho applied to the pirn- 
reedar fur an escort, and that ofUoor willingly gave him 
one the only man he could spare. Naiain felt 
that the e.scort was too weak, when just at that moment ho 
heard tlie voices of some of his own servants coining up that 
way. Ho now mustered courage, and with the thannah hicr^ 
kiiiiihivr^a and his own men resumed his Itomcward journey. 

A desperate character was Rovier.se, the factory manager ; 
but bo alway.s took care to keep him.sclf saL* from tlio clutches 
of tlie law. A .spy had brought word to him that Narain was 
passing by the high-road, and lie determiued to capture him. 

But I must not expose myself to unnecessary risks ; I shall 
neither go after liim myself, uor allow any of rny people to lio 
so. He can bo captured by hirelings just as well as by others." 
A band of twelve Nvjjdties was accordingly hastily got to- 
gether, these people being always immediately available in tho 
precincts of factories ; and they received very precise instruc- 
tions to capture Narain. 

‘^Eut wliat if we cannot bring him olF from the road ? Will 
it do if your enemy be quieted for good V Asked one of the 
Nugdees. 

3 
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“Yes, it will,” was the direct reply. “ But I will skiu you 
alive if you play false with me and allow him to escape.” 

The trystiug place was the foot of an old bauian tree beyond 
the village of Rughoonathpore, which Narain Attah would 
have to pass by on bis way home ; and there the Nugdees re- 
mained in hiding, awaiting his arrival. 

Naraiu's party was only five strong, including tlie burlcun^ 
daiLse, and he \vas therefore completely taken aback when con- 
fronted by a dozen men, most of whom were armed with 
bludgeons. Tlie Police hurkimdcmze, as the man in authority, 
called upon the Nugdees in the name of the law to allow 
them to pass unmolested ; but they laughed at him derisivel 3 \ 

“ Give up Narain to us and you can go whore you list,” was 
the offer tlioy made ; but this, to the honour of IrnrhuMdauze* 
hood it has been recorded, was refused. Upon this two of the 
hirelings bad hold of the hiirlcundauze, while a third got be- 
hind Narain and struck him a violent blow with a lattee 
on the head. 

“ Mahadeva protect us I” cried out Naraiu's personal re- 
tainer.s, retreating backwards in fear. Narain tottered and fell 
to the ground. 

The blow was decisive. The Kugdees ran off to tell their 
employer what they had achieved, while the wounded man 
was carried to the thanuah in a state of ^sensibility, and died 
on the fourth day without recovering his senses. 

There was no doubt that the crime was perpetrated at tho 
instigation of Rovierse, and he and two of his amlahs were 
arrested and placed on trial. But there waS no direct evi- 
dence against them, as the Nugdecs refused to betray their 
employees, and all that could be done therefore was to punish 
tne hirelings. The mortal wound was brought home to a man 
named Sonatun Naik, who was sentenced capitally and ex- 
ecuted on the spot where he had felled down his victim. Tho 
principals in the second degree were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life, and tho rest to 14 years’ iinprisonment. 
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THE LATE BABOO MAHESII CIIUNDRA BANERJEE. 

We deeply regret that we have not been able to record tha 
death of one of our best friends — one of our earliest tutors, and 
during our whole life-time, one of our sineerost adinireiv, and 
well-wishers. That friend, that tuior, that admirer and well- 
wisher, is no longer in this world. We have read tlie papers whicli 
announced tiie demise of Baboo Mohesh Chundra Banerjc, Ex- 
Professor of the Presideney College. Wo feel thankful to them 
for the hivourable notice taken by them. We say so, bocaiiso 
wo feel personally interested in the matter. If we did not 
ourselves say anything on the subject till now, it was simply 
with the view of placing, before on r readers, a short biograplii- 
cal sketch of our departed friend, llis e<!iication, his career ia 
the department of Govoraraciit service with which he was,during 
llis whole life, connected, his labours in the fields of literature 
and many other tilings which came to be incidentally associated 
therewith, as well as with his domestic life, giving at once a 
glimpse of his character, both in its bold, and its subdued 
aspects, and also of his mode of thinking, cannot, wo venture 
to think, fail to be wholly uniuterosting to oui;roadois, and 
in particular, to the rising generation of our countiymen. 

Baboo Mahesh Chundr.a was boru at Baugbazar, Calcutta 
in Sakahda 1738 (corresponding to 1815 A. D.). He first saw 
light in the month of Kartik, on the Dwipanwita Amabashya, 
Shyaiua Pujah night. There is a tradition that a child, born 
on an Amabashya (Now Moon), must bo cither a thief, or an emi- 
nent man. Happily, for his relatives, the tradition was so far, 
falsified in this case, that the thief was lost in the Professor. 
lleAvas the third of five brothers, of whom the first died when 
an infant, and the fourth and the fifth also died, when young. 
The second brother, and the eldest of four sisters, only survive 
him. 

His father, Babu Buddan Chundra Bancrjee, devoted much of 
his attention to the education of his children. lie was how- 
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ever dead against public education. He looked upon ixith- 
shalas (and English schools were, at the time, few and far 
between) as they then were, and as some of them, we 
believe, still are, as centres of demoralization. He could not 
be persuaded to give his children even out-door exercises, 
from a fear that their morals might be contaminated by their 
being brought into contact with the children of the neighbour- 
hood. Mohesh Chandra, therefore, received tlio rudiments of 
bis education at home. He learnt English and Arithmetic* 
the one from his Uncle, and the other from his cousin, and 
Persian from one Monshoe Tofel Ali, who tlioiiglit more of 
catching sparrows for dinner, than of imparting instruction 
to his pupils. This sorb of education appeared to the father, 
for many reasons, altogether unsatisfactory, and he thought 
some change was absolutely necessary, and that change was 
brought about by means which had never entered into his 
calculations. 

One Ganganariau Seal, who was before his conversion, an 
intimate ftiend of Mohesh Chandra, and of his brother, and 
who spent much of his time in their company, was once heard 
by their father to speak English, which his sous c >uld not do, 
and that overcame his reliictanee to give his sons out-door 
education. They were at once sent to t! e ne:;rv.st Etiglish 
school, the Cliitpur School of the Rev, G. Pierce, where Ganga 
Narian was also a student, but the subject of our memoir 
soon left it in high dudgeon, because he could not pull well 
with the Head Master, one Nando Koomar Eanerjee, though 
they were great friends afterwards, when they were both con- 
nected A^ith the Ghoslial family of Bliookylas, the one as 
Ndih, ancTtbo other, as sou-ia-law. 

Mohesh Chunder, after leaving the Chitpur School, joined 
the school of one Mr. Sharborne (who used to be taxed, it 
is said, by his wufe, as Jogoy Bamney s son) where his own 
uncle, Babu Rally Dass Mookerjee had leceived some sort 
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of educatiou, and so had, we arc told, Babu Dwarka NaiUh 
Tagore. His connection with (his school was also short-lived. 

In the year 1831 Ur. Dull, of tlie General Assembly’s 
Church of Scotland, opened a school in Calcutta, in the teeth 
of strong opposition from diireront quarters, countenanced 
in his bold attempt (for it was an attempt to couple 
secular education of a high standard with religious instruction 
evangelization, the principal object of his mission) only by a 
few' MissionurioKS and by a few friends, and, from among Nativo 
gentlemen, by Babu Rally Nath Boy Choudhooiy of Taki^ 
Babu Radhica Prosad Roy, sou of Rajah Ram Mohuu Roy, 
and by Baboo Dwarka nath Tagore. Mohesh Ohunder joined 
that school at its opening, and finished his education therein. 
He was the most distinguished member of the first batch of 
Dr. Duff’s pupils, received prizes almost every year, and was 
the recipient of a valuable present from the Ilon’olo Miss EJeii 
and of three silver, and one gold medal, which his family, now 
proudly retain as a sort of heir-loom. 

Dr, DufT had successfully introduced into his School tho 
monitorial system, which, while it reduced considerably the 
expenses of the tutorial staff in one of the largest institutions, 
gave his pupd-teachers au opportunity, not only of perfecting 
their knowledge of Engli.sh, but likewise of acquiring a lovo 
of tcacliing. Tho training they thus underwent stood them 
ill good stead, and fittoil them for future omyluymont in the 
Government education department which some of them, held, 
and some hold, with tho greatest success. Baboo Mohesh 
Chandra Banerjoe was one of those pupil-teachers, monitors, 
or junior masters. 

lu the year 1835 Baboo Mohesh Cliundra wont up to 
Hooghly to ofliciate for his brother as Head Master of the lato 
D. C. Sinyth’s zomiiulary school. Wlien relieved by his 
brother, lie weiit back to his former post in the General As- 
sembly’s, now Free Kirk, Institution. 
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Between 1836 and 1837 (?) Baboo Mohesh Chandra was ap- 
pointed 2nd. clerk in the office of the superintendent of the 
M 3 ^soro Princes under Lieutenant Coll. Janies Caulfield. He 
did not a^rec with the Head writer, who was at best a mere 
copyist, and was naturally jealous of Baboo Mohesh Chunder 
of whose abilities the S ipcrintendont entertained a very high 
opinion. He subsequently, however, threw up his appoint- 
ment, because he would not condescend to sit under a stai** 
case, when there were several rooms available in the house (of 
which the Government paid the rent) for office purposes. 
Whether he was right or wrong in this respect, we do not 
choose to encpiiro ; — one thing is cortaln it shews the boldness, 
and thorough independence, of his character, which during the 
whole period of his service in the Government Education De- 
partment, under ofiioers, some of whom were very crotchety, 
and others rather cantankerous, never left him for a moment, 
even when his personal interest was at stake. As might bo 
expected he rejoined Dr. Duff’s school. 

In the year 1838 (?) Baboo M >hcsh Olidndra was appointed 
Head Master of the Anglo-Persian Department of the Hoogly 
College. His connection with his Alrna-Matu ceased from 
that time, though not with the Professors who all along took 
a friendly interest in his welfare. Subsequently he was trans- 
ferred, with a small increase of pay, to the regular English De- 
partment, as 2ikI Master of the Lower School, as a sop pre- 
sumably for having been deprived, (wo are not certain about 
dates here) of the Head Mastt?r3liip of the Hoogly Branch 
School. In July or August 1855, he was appointed by the 
Director of Public lustitntion (Mr. William Gordon Young) 
2nd Master of Hindoo School, Calcutta, and was afterwards 
promoted lo the post of Head Master (20 December 1862). 

The Hindoo School is the old Hindoo College, the Col- 
lege classes lopped off. The Presidency College owed its birth 
to this dotruncation of the Hindoo College. It admits students 
of all castes, colors and creeds, while the Hindoo School still 
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retains its character as an aristocratic, and, as its name 
implies, an orthodox Institution. It is the first scliool in Ben- 
gal, if not in all India — its only rival is the Hare school. It 
turns out the largest number of successful candidates (all 
taiiglit, be it rememborod, by nati. e uuisters, fiom top to 
bottom) at the Entrance examination, and therefore commauda 
tho confidence of the native community. Baboo Mohesh 
Chunder's appointment to tho Head Mastership was not liked 
by many. Some people suggested tho desirability of placing, 
at tho head of so largo and respectable an institution, a Euro- 
pean, and some of his countrymen seemed to approve of the 
idea ; but the Biincipal, tho late Mr. SutclitTe, who had bitter 
experience wliich lie was net likely to forgot, and had lull op- 
portiiaitie.s of guaging the calibre of Baboo Moliosh Ohundcr a 
mind, — and tlic Director, who know him intimately, set their 
faces against tho European clement from classes whose services 
could be secured on Jls. 300 per nunisem, and would 
upon no account, ignore the strong cl aim to the promotion of 
the 2nd Master. Ills appointment shewed that he was tho 
right mania the right place, and fully justified the anticipa** 
tions of both the Principal and the Director, 

Baboo Mohesh Olmnder was a rigid disciplinarian, Tho 
lax .system which had introduced itself during tho incumbency 
of some of his predecessors, he stamped out almost immediate^* 
ly after his promotion. Punctuality, regularity, strict atten- 
tion to duties chalked out, he insisted upon, alike from Masters, 
Pandit.'?, students, and tho menial servauts. His Argus-eyed 
supervision naturally created some enemies, among those who 
had large tether given them for indulging in their own sweet will 
to the detriment of their legitimate work, and who had conse- 
quently a positive distaste for discipline, however mild. Several 
students also did not like the persistency with which he tabooed 
tiie cliewing of beetlo-nuts (pans) and tho smoking of the 
hobble-bobble Qioohha) during school hours. This ho did 
partly with a regard to neatness and decency, and partly froi» 
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a regard to the feelings of Hindoo parents (though ho was 
misunderstood by some of them in this respect) who certainly 
did not relish the idea that their young hopefuls would ac- 
quire at school, among other things, the habit of smoking. 
Order and cleanliness pervaded everywhere ; and while every 
master did his duty, and every boy wont through his task, so 
quietly was all this done, that the dropping of a pin, he used 
to say, would have attracted every body's attention. He had 
some thing like a horror of the Stentorian voice of the teacher 
(not unfroqucntly responded to by some students in the same 
key) proclaiming aloud, to the uninitiated, that the progress 
of the pupil is ahvays in direct proportion to tlie strain the 
teacher brings to bear upon his lungs. We Imve ourselves seen 
and heard, of many illustrations of this sort of vociferous 
pedagogisin which would be funny in deed, if they were not pain- 
ful. Altogether the Hindoo school was in the most flourishing 
condition, as the results of the examinations will no doubt 
show, during the time Baboo Mohesh Chundor was Head 
Master. 

It will tbus appear that Baboo Mohesh Chunder's promo- 
tion to the Head mastership was a completo success. Very 
naturally, therefore, when there was an opening in the Pre- 
sidency College, he was promoted to the post of an Assistant 
Professor (January 1SG2). 

The duties of a Professor, as well as of an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in this, as in every other college, under the Bengal 
Government, arc nearly all alike. They h ive to teach certain 
subjects, at certain hours, and in difterent classes. There is, — 
there can be nothing in the nature of the duties of a Pro- 
fessor, as such, by which he can distinfjiiish himself, unless 
he ha« aii^pccialty in some attractive siihjecr, or, unless, like 
Dr. Duff, and tlie East Indian gentleman, Mr. H. L. V. 
Derozeo, he can completely identify hirnsolf with those he lec- 
tures, and throw his whole soul into his work. But every 
teacher (or Professor) is not so advautageously circumstanced 
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as regards the choice of his subject, nor is he so happily gifted 
by nature, as captain D. L. Richardson was, as to bo able to 
bring sympathy, love, ami, above ail, the smivutic in modo 
into full play in the ta ;k of teaehii^g. To “ Dundevlioad” the 
' ingenious youth,” beoaiue f .rsootli they cannot understand 
whaitlie instructors c innob explain, or to act u|) to the advice 
which, luckily for tlie dunderhead, is not new possible within 
the walls of the Goveriuncut Colleges — 

1 pray ye Hog them upon all occasions, 

It mends their morals never mind the pain”, 
may, for auglit we know, bo truly protessioiial, but wo have 
no hesitation in saying that any teacher or Prolossor, who 
resorts to such practices, ought to be ashamed of the position 
ho holds in the scin)vjl or colli\ge. Ihxboo Mohesh Chandor 
never used any liarsh language towards his pupils. He knew 
not how to discharge his duties jM rfiinetorll^, lie Iiad no 
fiyinpatliy with the half-hcartedncss (and, for tlie ru.ittor of 
that, soiiietimos noduuti^lediief^s) with wliiolisomo literally ran 
througli their day s business, skipping over “ the ditiieulties” 
of course, but which no boy is so obtuse as not to perceive, and 
not to hate with a lu.'arty hatred. Of conseiiiience, liaboo Ma- 
liosh Chundcr was loved and, not so much loved, as respected, 
both within, and without tie; claos-rooui. Even after his retiro- 
ment, whenever and wliercver he happened to come into contact 
with his late pupils, ho observed, with pleasuie, the great joy 
and deep respect evinced by them by seeing their old master. 

Babii Mahesh Ciiander retired fr.jin the Ojvernment E luca' 
tiou Service in* the year lSr4(?) lie then was, as ho was 
almost up to a few months of his death, both physically and 
mentally quite able to work, at least for half a dozen years 
longer. But this was the time when the reduction mania was 
at full swing, and the 55 years* rule was hold in terrorem 
when the recusant ofUjer could not be reached otherwise. 
The Government' order, it is true, had left large discretionary 
powers ill the hands of the authorities of every department, 
4 
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but who could withstaiid the pernicious iiifluence of a demi- 
official. Mr. Sutcliffe, however, was above such m-auucss. He 
was not one of those that — 

“ Keep the word of promise to our car, 

And break it to our hope.** 

His rare honesty, and thorough out*>pokenness (wliich by 
the way, left no irritalion behind) made him, as such vii tuos 
would make any otlicr man, higlily popular, lie at once 
sent for Eabu Maliesh Cliander, and, with his usual frank iioss 
asked him whetlier he or Peary** (the late Babu Peary Cliiim 
Sirkar who was also an Assistant Professor) would like to retire 
on pension. Any other person, when asked abruptly such a 
question, would liave look(3d blank, whined and sobbed, and 
would have brought forward numberless dilticulties and family 
complications, real as well as imaginary, to shew cause wliy 
he should be excused for not retiring immediately, and begged 
for at least a year or two’s further lease of service, Bubu 
Malmsh Oliandcr liimsolf was not exactly above difficulties. 
He had a large family for whom ho had been able to make 
scarcely any provision. For all that, his reply was what was 
to be expected from a^inan of his turn of mind. It furnishes 
an index to his general character. Ho at ouco told Mr. 
Sutcliffe that “P.” had not come up to the age of 55, he 
had, and therefore he ought to retire, and that he ^vould not 
attend College from the following morning. Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
eyes were moistened — he shook him most cordially by the liaud 
and they parted, never to meet each other again — except 
perhaps once or twice. 

As we have said above, Babu Mohesh Chunder enjoyed, for 
sct^^ral years after his retirement, very good health. He 
opened a sort of school in his own house, where he observed, 
both, as regarded himself and his children pupils, nearly the 
same rules and strictness which he had enforced in the Hindu 
School. He had, wc believe, gone so far with respect to this 
school as to have corresponded with the Director of Public 
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Instruction for its affiliation with the University. What the 
result of this correspondence was we know not. 

liis constitution now began imperceptibly to decline on 
account of thi.s hard work, and for the anxiety, which he 
could ill conceal, lie felt f )r liis large family. 11 is boweU 
subse<piently came to be out oi order, and he lost his appetite. 
His abdomen became fuller and heavier. Ho could not 
account for it, though ho naturally felt somewhat aipprehen- 
sive on that account. Within a few weeks bef/re Ills <leath, 
ho liumorously a.skc(l the family plivsician Ls this a hlioort/ 
(a paunch) or Dropsy.’’ This led to enquiiios, ami examimi' 
tion.s, and medication, ami the (lisea.so, in the meantime, took 
rapid strides. Oon.val tat ions followed Cvuisu hit ions among 
doctors (he had the be.it medical advice available in town) 
but nol'ody held, out any hopes, except of prolongation of 
life for a few days — perhaps for a few weeks at most. His 
relations wore therefore against tap[i'nvj which wa.s proi)03ed 
as a ikvni rassort, Dr. Coates 1)alane‘od, audibly enough to 
be heard by tlio patient, the and cotis of tapping. Tlio 
odds, he said, wore in favor of tapping (when the patient 
cried out ‘‘Bravo Doctor’!) and he tapped him, evidently 
with some sort of reluctance. The third day after this, Dr. 
Chandra was sent for, at the advice of the medical man who 
was attending upon him, and poor Mohesh Chunder was tapped 
again, but it did him no good. Homo able Cahirajes after 
ward.s saw him, and homeopathy was not neglected either, but 
all to no purpose. The stupor, which was suspected, now be- 
came unm is cable and, on the 21th January, at about 5 
o’clock P. M. at the ago of 6G he expired : — ^and the wailing.'i 
within the house, and tears and sobs without, announced to 
all, that Baboo Mohesh Chunder, who had, for many years, 
exercised so much influence, and such healthy inllueiice too, 
at Baugbuzar, was now but a name. 

Baboo Mohcsli Chm^der fir-st married the only datighter of 
Sattya Piosad Ghoslial Esquiiv, 2nd son of Rajah Kulisbaukar 
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Ghoshal BahaJoor, of Benares and Bhookylus. He n^xt mar- 
ried the only daughter of Rajah Sattya Shura n Ghoshal Baha- 
door. Both of them died young, and without issue. He 
married for the third time, the daiighter of Baboo Poorna 
nand Roy Choiulhoory, of Khoypoot, in MoiKlleghiit, and has 
left behind him five sons and five daughters, all more or less 
young. 

Baboo Mohesh Chuiidcr never shirked public duty. He 
was ail active and zeahais member of the District Charitable 
society in which caiiacity he did a largo amount of good to 
those who really neolod help. He .sat as a Juror, we believe, 
or sever al years, aiul so great was his respect for the court 
f(though doubtless it might look like a fear of the fine) that on 
tho occasion of the tipaiiayau of one of his sons, he was absent 
at the court when hundreds of his guests were coming to tho 
house; and on another, ho fainted at court, and the case 
might have taken a very serious turn, but for the kind atten- 
tion shown him by the Chief Justice. Ho had a case ot arbi- 
tration on hand, but he did not live to gh’e the award. 

Baboo Mahesh Gliandor was in one shape or another, long 
connected with tho Press. The ** Spirit of the Native Press” 
which was opened by his brother in the columns of the Ben- 
gal Hiu'knra Newspaper, during the tune of Mr. Smith, 
was shortly after left entirely to hwn, and ho contributed 
largely to tiie Oriental observer, long defunct, of which his sons, 
in consequence of their age, arc not in a position to give 
correct information with regard to his writings, nor has he, we 
believe, left any record of them. This much, hoNvpver’, wo know 
that he wrote much for the Friday Review and the Bengal 
Christian Herald, both of wliich were under the editorial 
man^emeut of the editor of this M iguzine. Ho wrote several 
letters in the papers on a variety of subjects, sent a resume of 
his views on education to some gentlomen up-country, and also 
i^ent various papers to England for publication. He regularly 
contributed to this Magazine from the date of its appearance. 
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Indeed there are few numbers, if any, that does not contain an 
article from his pen. Ho ceased writing for it alniost when ho 
ceased to breathe. He tlclivorcd a lecture at the Betiuuie 
Society when Dr. 'Duff' was President on Young Bengal (?) 
wherein he lashed, it is said, unmercifully, the eccoiitricilies of 
tlio rising generation of his couiitrynicn. We give a few ex- 
tracts below which will shew the style of his writing, and his 
views of men and things. 

‘‘ Were we to define greatness, wc should call it a gigantic 
hoax, — a hobgoblin story to terrify naughty babies with. Men, 
at least ediurated men, have nothing to do with it — no more 
than with the story of 'J\mi Thumb the Great. The Eugene 
Arams of the day have sifted the matter well — iudticd what 
matter do they take in hand which they do not silt thorough- 
ly?— and have found greatue.ss nowhere, perhaps not even in 
their own re.speciivc l«M)kiiig ghisscs. If not there, nowhere 
else ; and no luislako. It is not a little aiiuising, therefore, to 
lieur of anthjnated wi.soacres witli awful solemrdty classifying 
the iioiumtity. and calliug this, “ aristtjcraey of birth," that, 
ari.stocracy of bitters," and the other “ aiisiooracy ot wealth.” 
Avis toe* racy of birth indeed! Is the lordling actually bt)rn 
witli a goldoj) spoon in his mouth? Put the patrician midwife 
oil oath, and a>k her if she saw any thing beliiud the infant's 
tootliless gums except bis motionless tongue, destined, ere 
lo!ig, to deluge tlie world with all luannor of nonsense. He 
was im prison* (1 in the womb as many month.s as was the fa- 
mished Ooi iah left by the road side to bp devoured by jackals; 
he was as much a proy t ) bug.s and miisqnitoes, to croups and 
convulsions, as any Pariah infant in the realm, or in any other 
realm under tlio sun. His castor oil was not honey, nor were 
his mcwlii’.gs ainl pnkings Mea Tansan's music. Then, in the 
name of the nine wonders of the world, where is the differ- 
ence? Does silk constitute nobility ? Tlion the Lepidoptera 
are the best rcprc.sontatives of the clas.s. Does cotton thread 
indicate high caste ? Then the Lancashire operatives are the 
highe.sfc Killing imaginable. If laziness is to be the standard 
of rank, then tlic la.^t speaker of the three paid sleepers, in 
the legoiid, ranked Itigher than tlie sovereign himself who 
hired him for sleeping. Tims it appears that the aristocracy 
of birth is a transparent sham; and it does not reipiire any 
extraordinary powers of penetration to perceive that the so- 
called aristocracy of letters, is no loss. “The fool hath said in 
his heart that tly^re is no God ;" but no fool, however far ggne 
in hopole.'-s foolishness, can say that 0,000 is not more than 
5,000; m tluit the world of 0,000 years is not wiser than tho 
world of 5,000 years. Tnc ro])ntod sagv's of bygone ceutnrios 
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were mere '‘chubby boys” in wisdom. The seven wise men of 
Greece, the nine wise men of India, v/ere garrulous dunces; 
and “wisdom of anthjuity” is a “ juischiovous and absurd falla- 
cy," that “spriturs from the gross'-st pcjrvcr,iit>n of the meaning 
of words.” “ .Kxpeiieiice i.> certainly the mother of wisdom, 
and the old hav.-, of coarse, greater exporionco than the young; 
but the qiiesti'oi is, wlnj are the old ? and wlio the young? 
Of individuals living e.t the saoi e period, the oil has, of course, 
the greatO'it cxporij.ieo; bat am ong g ujoratiom of mon the 
reverse of this is true*. Tiio^e \vln> eaui3 lirst (our ancestors) 
are the young p*oi)le, atid hive tlie least experienee. We 
have added to I heir experience of many centuries, and, there- 
fore as far as oxp.:*rioueo goes, are wisei*, and more c ipable of 
forming an opinion than tiiey wio’e. The real feeling should 
be, Tioi can wo be so prosumptuous as tr> put our opinion in 
opposition to tiiose of our ancestors ? but, can sucli young, 
ignorant, inexperienced persons as our aiic ‘st us nec ssirily 
were, be expected to have under.'t Mid a suhjoet as w dl as tliose 
who have seen so niuoli nior<', live I so much long- r, a id en- 
joyed the experience of so many centuries ? Cn*tainly not, 
as isovidont from the antics th ^ whole Imst. of them [ilvyed, 
largely contribiitiiijf th jieby to th ; imliscriiiahle mirth of th ur 
moT*e philosophical dcscondanis. Some maniacs laughed from 
birth to death, others wept during their entire sojourn in this 
mis -named “vale of tears.” Some robbed nests and litters and 
atiitfed themselves with the booty ; others, in spleen, not like 
the maids, “ turned boj tles, call for cork,” but straightway walk 
to the neare t tree and hAng themselves to spite mother cartli. 
Now it is “action,” “ action,” “action,” from the beginning to 
the end of the chapter; now it is “category,” “category,” 
“category” from Dan to Boershoba.” Tluse inma(e.s of “bed- 
lam let loose” are to bo quoted as authorities in matters of 
grave importance — those are to be our guides and instructors. 
Save us from our guides, and save us from those who vvould 
fain ovenide us, forsooth, because they profess to have in their 
miserly custody a quantity of , 

i)ust dug from the bowels of the earth, 

Which being ca^t into tire came out 
^ A shining thing 

^ Called by I'ools patrician treasure,”* Friday Review 
November 30, 1<SG0, 

“ W^hoever it was who wn^te or said, ‘ Neither a len<lor nor a 
borrower bo,’* must iiave been sadly ignorant of the world and 
its ways. A friend, near by, tells me that the advice was 
Shakespeare’s, that it vias adopted by Benjamin Franklin, 
that both iSiiakc.spearc and Franklin had a thorough knowledge 
of the world, and that their advice upon any subject relating 
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to our conimerco wvh one another, lias seldom becMi found to 
be iinprotitablc or misleading. I confess I linve mwor troubled 
myself much for ei’her Shakospearo ur Franklin, but, however 
extensive tlieir united knowleiige of tlio world may liave been, 
however i.nfallibNj their rciiiarks upon life gemuMlly may be, 
however good their advice up-.m other matters, in this ono 
respect I t liink thry wore both wiujig. 1 say so unhesitatingly, 
bur, no doubt, witli fear and trembling, for no one would 
lightly differ from such high authorities as Shakesjieare and. 
Franklin. But I feel that if ih.'ir advice were generally 
followct.l, the world would come to a sland still — at all events 
I can coiitidently say, the world in Bengal would be sure tv> 
come to a stand still. I have ji >w btum a mony-honier for 
upwards of five fiinl fifty years, — a period imicli longer than 
a Civil S«.:rvant would rerjuire to entitle lum to his retiring 
pension, — atul in the course of my protessioii, which 1 Inive 
followed as closely and as p(‘rsevv‘ringly as a young medical 
man anxious to bo the Presidemt of the Iloyal Oollegv^ of 
Surgeons, or Surgeon Su])erintendent to the Queen, follows 
his — I have imt had a day in wliicJi some body or other had 
not some prcs.sing demand for nioin*y, to save either hiH family 
from starvation or his credit from being for ever ruitied. If 

following the advice of Shak< s})earii and Franklin 1 thank 

my stars 1 did nut know of the advif^e before 1 sat down to 
write my e\'p(!riences, not that 1 would have minded it one jot 

if I liad J liad refrained from lending these good people 

wliat tliey wanted, and if tlu'y Inid abstained from eoming to 
me, what would Inive boon the rfsnlt ? Wliy, tlieir families 
would have starved, their credit gone, ami my humble self 
deprived of a good return fur my money. These results, 
would have dune no good to any one, but cm the contrary 
have entailed a loss to the eommunity. In fuitlior support 
of my jiosition 1 could cite the cases of nationiil credit, paper 
currency and other modes of raising money, but considering 
that I understand nothing aViont them and that their names 
arc a bugbear^to me, I desist from doing so, o>pccially as, I 
guess, they would tire the patienco of th(3 reader. To come 
to the subject immediately at hand, J wonder if my experiences 
Avoiild at all interest the public. If they do not, it w^ill not 
be for their want of variety, for I have plied my prolessioa 
at school, in tlic agricultural field, in the village, iu town^ 
amongst school boys, labourers, farmers, clerks, traders, sailors^ 
babus and men of the law, and seen every phase of life that 
is to be seen in Bengal. The only class of people, I have, 
religiously kept aloof from, are the members of Her Majesty’s. 
Cx)veaanted Civil Service. Candour compels me to say that 
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I have had uunierous applications from tlieso gontlemcn 
(especially the younger portion of them;, but to all and 
sundry my invai iable aiiswcr has been, “ Sir, 1 am a poor man 
and have no means of obliging you.” Some have called me 
an old liar for my answer, others have wished me to rot in 
very hot places, but not one single rupee piece has any of 
them ever drawn from me. I had plenty of money at my 
command at the time I was getting rid of tlie importunities 
of my Civil Servant applicants, and T, of course, passed otf 
a falsehood upon them. If the reader blames me for uttering 
this falsehood he little knows the composition of a Bengali 
money-lender, for, though I say it who should not, one of tho 
most potent arms of offence and defence, open to one of my 
profession, is falsehood, and if you aro poetically inclined you 
may go further and say that Ids whole soul is steeped in 
lying and perjury.’’ JkiKjal Magazine, May 1873. 

“Cruelty is not incompatible with kindness nor is pleasure 
with grief. Most peojde know, for alas ! how few escape the 
poisoned darts of tho fell archer, wlio, true to his infernal 
resolve, is ever busy in perverting the benevolent ends of 
kind Providence by rudedy tearing away from the bosom of 
the happy family the venerable sire, whose vast erudition and 
matured understanding always proved a rock of s rength to 
tho juvenile members, otherwise hopelessly lost in the meslies 
of worldly entanglements, the \voeful inheritance of weak 
humanity. Or it may bo the little baby, who, yet ignorant 
of the dread destiny, bewildered and a>tounded by the ill- 
understood virulenco of the mortal fit, in vain resorts to its 
wonted defence, the cry, tliat has hitherto never failed to 
bring succour within reach. Oh ! what succour can avail 
when grim Death holds the victim wi.hin his giarit grasp, 
chuckling over the .rieti.ro past, and enjoying tho tremendous 
crash of hopes piled over hopes on this fragile foundation 
by the fond couple whom Immortality itself could not guaran- 
tee tho realization of the smallest fraction. Or worse still, 
it may be the mother of the child ! That fairy form, to 
whose benign smile of approbation ever ticked the touched 
needle of his soul. Nothing pleasure he held but what ivas 
slmred by her ; nothing pain, on which she poured tho balm 
of Tier beart-felt sympathy. She was the buoy which kept 
his sole craft of oinfort afloat. Snapped is the hawser, and 
wrecked his argosy, buried, buried, fitly fathoms deep below 
the icy brine, leaving him an insolvent, with assets of ease 
absolute 'n/il 1 Vacant, by the fire-side, is her seat ; vacant 
around the festive board; dreary and lonesome is the home- 
stead. She is dead and with her is dead the whole world; 
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yea as dead as Death itself! I say most people know, how 
dearly at moments like these, the bereaved soul would pur- 
chase an hour’s respite from the din and bustilc of business, 
from the empty forms aud formuhirics of convention, from the 
vanities of liiunan life so recently, ah ! so emphatically, 
pointed out by the finger of Fate ; and, burying himself with- 
in the inncr-mo.st recess of a hermit’s cell, uninterrupted, 
enjoy the luxury of grief! Anxiously recall to mind every 
feature, every gesture, every dimple that betokened the flash 
of her pearly tooth ! . Snatch tlio angel from the j)ast and 
revel in the honey of her company ! Coudoleiice is im- 
pertinent mockery to him, aud ceremony is worm-wood to hia 
lacerated heart wliich bleeds anew at every set phrase cooked 
up for the occasion, and abominates tears screwed out by 
eftbrt, Wliat is tlic world to him or he to the world ? Why 
should ho plod ill tlic jog-trot groove of the social orbit, and 
continue to grin when others grin for mere grinning's sake ? 
T'ne contvipelal force that coulined him so long to the res- 
trained eourse IuikS ceased to operate and now he “can fly” or 
ho can run” though Heaven knows ! his task is far, far from 
being “ smoothly done !’” Bevgal Magaunc, July 187o. 


PILGRIMAGE TO SEETxiKUNDU. 

(Continued from page 306), 

Merc assertion however was the smallest part of Kassinath’s 
argument ; ho .was going to (|note jingling Sanskrit verses, in 
support of his logic, when I modestly interrupted him by sayifig 
that I had no furtiier objection. In short, the Panda’s descrip- 
tion of the place, the miracles said to have been wrought there 
and in its vicinity in days of yoro, and the spcndiil legends iu 
connection with the power and goodness of Mother Sceta — 
the presiding deity of the spring, roused iu me a curiosity, 
5 
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■which had never lain dormant since I caruc within the pre- 
cincts of this land of oriental wonders. Besides tho passing 
notice of this spring, almost the only spring tliat deserves the 
name, in Mr. Blanford’s excellent treatise on physical Geo- 
grai>hy, kept it up in no small measure. 

Accordingly about 2 o'clock we set olT for Scctakuiidii, like 
sludeuts on a Botanical excur^ion, with sinall courier bags 
strung round the sliouMer and containing among otlier things 
pocket books to take occasional notes in. During the moniing, 
a few ])atclies of woolly clouds swam across tlic sky ; about 
noon they disappeared completely- We all walked on at a 
leisurely pace, stopping at intervals to exandne whatever in- 
terested us in the way while Kassinath trotted on belbro. JIo, 
a professional walker, wouhl liave easily beaten us liollow in 
the race, for nature knowing beiorohand tho part which 
Kassinath was to act in this world of action, gave him two 
long Patagonian legs. Any one that observed carefully tlic 
unobstructed growth and ample proportions of these subordi- 
nate members, might have been convinced fhat ho could onsliy 
outrun hound, horse and dromedary if he but seriously en- 
gaged liimsclf in the, task, but here the question was \v!io 
could secure more pilgrims for Scetakuiid, and not who could 
reach tliere earlier. 

Such being the object of our guide, he wns by no moans 
anxious to perform feats of pedoslrianism, at the cxpmise of 
his legitimate interest, lie tln rcforc slackened and shortened 
his strides lest the slighte.st activity of his legs wmuld leave 
us behind a hopeless prey at the tenacious clutcsi of a brother 
Panda. He therefore prudently retraced his steps, but being 
unskilled to regulate his motion, fell back into the rear. In 
fact our motions, if we may be allowed to use a mathematical 
jBgiire and compare small things with great, resembled pretty 
nearly the motions of the mean and true suns of the astro- 
nomer, inasmuch as we, like the mean sun moving in the 
equator, travelled ou at a uniform rate, while Kassinath, a 
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veritable t 3 ^pc of the true siui moving with a variable velocity 
ill the ecliptic, was sometimes beibro us, sometimes behind.* 
All the while ho seemed unnsiially merry, a gentle smile was 
now and then seen playing upon hU lips, which proceeded 
perliaps from the hope of his trivunpliant cntiy into the portals 
of Seetalainiiu. Busy like a bee of a .May morning that has 
fortunately discovered a solitary tlower stored with honey, 
he moved to and fro with civ'litablo celerity. In several of 
tliese sfop]):\ges he hold a noisy parley, whispered for many 
minutes, nodded in assent, and sometimes laughed outright. 
When he stood ho shifted the position of his bag, transferred 
his .sliout from ono slionlder to tiie other, and tiieri at times 
pointed to us tV«>:n which it miglit bo inferred, ih.at he was 
speaking of us or of the diilioully of securing pilgiims in 
these d^ys of doubt anvl dish>dief. Travelliug s-imo tvvo 
miles in this way we rcacheil an elevated ground, and from 
this point our journey grew really interesting. On coming up 
to US he said, Sirs, mark you yon stone, (hat every day sinkij 
more and more to the patuf’ (the infv.‘r al region), “Yes,’’ 
said wo, we do, but what of that f That,’’ said he, “ is tlio 
surest landmark to guide benighted travellers to the holy 
slii’ine of Mother Seeta. Brom there Sootakiiiidu is just 
throe miles.’' 

As we proceeded, Kassinadi kept up a lively conversation, 
and gave ins every now and tlien, short descriptions of proini- 
uent objoets lliat, lay on cillier side of the road. lie named 
the persons to whom the diflcrent houses belonged, and 
poured forth rich encomiums on the. local geds and goddesses, 
wlio had their shrines perched upiiii the rocks or at the foot 
of them. He expatiated largely on the miracles they wrought 
in the palmy day.s of India, when they were not altogether 
so powerless as now. His tongue was not less busy in dc- 
clainiing against those, who in their life-time had evinced 
great contempt fot Secta- mother, and to be punished for their 
impiety were cut off, in the midst of their caiecr. Although 
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our guide was a little verbose he was by no means tedious, 
as he gave a good deal of local iiiformritiou in a tongue the 
accents of which were partially known to many, and therefore 
were not altogether repulsive. 

Here the soil on either side of the road is rich, and plants 
grow uith an exuberance unknown to many parts of India. 
Wc passed through large castor-oil plantations, green orchards 
of wood-apples, and leaving these behind found ourselves in 
the middle of a refreshing mangoe tope which covered many 
an acre of green sward «alTording a lioh pasturiJ for builaloes, 
some of which wore enjoying the shade, some br-AVsing the 
grass, some immorsiug themselves into iho water of a neigh- 
bouring tank, and a few others, to our great conl'iision, kept 
their eyes rivettod on us, foaring of moditating niisciiiof. 

Leading the mangoe tope the road ascends rapidly, as it 
skirts a low ratige of lulls. Hero the valuable guide took a 
little water, as it trickled through the crevices of the rock^', 
in a small brass basin, and enquired if .wo smoked. On our 
answering in the negative, he sinihid grin)]y and his parched 
features assumed a momentaiy glow of lanJdineSvS, but whotlier 
it proceeded from a sense of our own neglecting so great a 
source of pleasure, was to us as it would be to many, a pro- 
blem deep and inscrutable as the myslcrious question of life 
and death. 

This done he began the preparation of ganja, to which all 
Beharees especially those of the religious order, are peculiarly 
addicted. He got out a few loaves, cut them to pieces, and 
then collecting them upon the middle of the pqlm of his left 
hand, and putting a few drops of w’ater, commenced kneading. 
By^is process the hemp was converted into a dough, which 
he placed upon the tip of an earthen pipe, and placing bits of 
glowing charcoal upon it, began to smoke vehemently. We 
then passed through ranges of low huts, which were inhabited 
by the Pandas of Seetakundo who flocked to us in batches — a 
fact that proved that Seetakundo Nvas not far off. They came 
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crowding to na, and some of them oflBciously offered to re- 
lieve us of our umbrella^, but Kaasinath who rapidly curtailed 
his volubility of talk to words short and diy, told them that 
we needed none, and if wc required any ho was really for it. 
A few other Pandas swelled our rank, and thus escorted by a 
holy rotimie dressed and shaved uniformly, wc descended a 
slope clo^c to a garden, through the boughs of which appeared 
a litio of wliitewasluid walls and the steeple of a Hindoo 
teini)lc. Int'^nse curiosity quickened our pace, the garden was 
rapidly passed, and all of a sudden the gate, the walls, and the 
stec])lo environed by the n, rose upon the plain before us. 

We entered. On crossing the threshold it is proper to pay 
reverence t') the deit y to whoso memory the spring is sacred, 
and from whom it derives its name. The guide who was 
always near us told in a low wliisper that deepest reverence 
was necessary ; and many a pious Hindu who had come from 
Eistcni Bengd heard his words in holy silence, fell flat on 
the green sward, and kiKSsed the dust of the consecrated 
ground, in token of deep veneration. We then went 
straight to the Seetakuiulu aud saw it surrounded on all 
si les by steep walls, witli apertures for visitors to enter iu, 
Tbrougli these we passed, aud saw what was really of the 
deepest interest, 

(To he continued) 

.SPECIMENS FllOM VIDYAPATI. 

Very sweet and mellifluous indeed are the lyrics of Vidya- 
pati and Chaifllidas. To translate them and yet retain their 
inimitable siniplicity and their exquisite sweetness are impos- 
sibilities. The specimens arc efforts in this direction, — but 
0 how different from the original. — 

“ Vidyapati was born iu Tirhut in the 14th century A. D., 
aud adorned the Court of King Siva Siiiha by whom his 
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talonts were reco^uizod anj riclily ro\vnrckMl. 

The langunoc of Vi'l yapMM* is Unit or B.'linr, ^Yl^croa.s that of 
his conteniporary, Ch.andi'l is )'.ure Bengali. ^ * 

Sweet Vidyapati 1 svveet. Clotadiiliis ! tiio earliest stars in the 
finnaiiient of Bengali litoir.tmo ! Bong, long will your strains 

be remembered and sung in Bengal T’ — It. (J. DidCs Litera- 
iure of Beri<jaL 


[ No. L 1 

1 . Like drops on the hot, sandy sea, 

Are friends round whom our hearts entwine, 
I clung to them, forgetting Thee, 

What dreadful fate will now be mine ! 

2. My cml, O Lord, is dark <l(^spa!r. 

— The saviour of the world art Thou, — 

To Thee 1 lift- mv heart in prayer 

Frhudof the friendless, — save me now ! 

3. Half of my life Fve passed in sleep, 

Spent years in age and infancy, 

Of Pleasure’s madd’ning draught drunk deep, 
What time had I to worship Tlioe ! 

4. No source hast Thou, nor end ; but they, 

The holy ones, who sought for Thee, 

In Thee tlicy liv’d and pass’d away, 

Like ripples of the mighty sea. 

5. Says Vidyapati, — when shall stand 

Grim Doatli befor*^, me stern and grave, 
Stretch forth to mo Thy helping hand 

Great Cause !— ’tis Thine the world to save! 


1 . 


[ No. IL ] 

0 vain the attempt to describe the sweet pleasures, 
The c.Kquisito bliss which from L ive doth proceed, 
For they change every moment, and lo ! at his bidding, 
New pleasures and sweeter each other succeed. 
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2. From mj' birtli, I may say, I have look’d on Love's 

l*«;ituivs, 

But luy eyes are insatiate, — would sec them more 
clear, 

TIi«>’ oft liavc I heard lii.s luv; 1 ues of endearment, 
Their accents seem new, O so new to the ear! 

3. With liini have I pass’d long niglils of deep rapture, 

But no trace of thOu-e nan, spurts. — the’ long have 
J grievM ; 

For cyc'Ics I’\e kept him enshrined in my bosom, 

my licaitrf bibt(.’r ang'd.,!! remains unrelieved. 

4. 0 fiove has l»een worM]rij>pd hy putus unnuinber’d, 

\U:i inoif lui'. tln‘ spint (.»1‘ ljo\e C‘’er divined; 

)Says sag'' \diiyap‘ili , — to gixi.*. l.ialin for the lieart-ache, 
Jn liundieds ut' lln;u,sanvis not one shall we hud. 

O. C. D. 

Is’OTICBS Ob’ BOOKS. 


Jikrrinii'Buiod. Cy Kali IVosnima Clhosli. Dacca : Dhaka Girijjh Press. 
ISSl. 

1'jiis is n. collection of artich^s reprinted from tlie Bengali 
M.igVizine ll:i.)i(lh.ab, on a variety of subjects. All tiio essays 
are exe^s'-.lingly well -urdteu, and show iti the author a keen 
sense of the iudierous. 


PrfT(V‘:niht, or p hy .stop iu Sanskrit. Dy llio late Ham Kamal Vitlyalaa- 
kani. Calcutta: S.vj.iswati 

This is a useful Primer of Sanskrit so far as it goes. It is 
on the; principle of Dr. Smiih's Latina. Wo have 

only the First Part bcfoie u.s, and it is a matter of regret that 
the learned author did not live to finish his work. 


Virldha Kavlta. Part, T. By Jaladhi Chandra JVIiikhopadhyaya. Calcutta. 
Stauliopc Prc,s8. B. E. liiSS. 

The nutlior of the poems before us is unque.stionably a poet 
of considerable power. . There is a ficshuess both in the sub- 
jects and iu the thoughts wiiicli is (piito refreshing. The 
author ilraws in ^piratioii from every department of the physi- 
cal creation, from human nature, from literature, from science 
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and from art. The versification, wliicli is generally harmoni- 
ous, is of infinite variety, and admirably suited to the particular 
topic which it celebiatos. Some of the subjtotsare as. follows : — 
The kite; the Bee’s address to the Ruse; Give me a kiss; 
What do men become after death? the Owl; the Fire-liy; 
the Cobra de capella; Who is the Poet? Bengali society; 
Life-dream. We have been so much pleas( (.l with thcwse poems 
that we should like to see the author come out soon with the 
Second Part. 


HridiVja Pratidkioani. By PuHu Biliari Datta. Calcutta : Now Bengali 
press. B K. 1281). 

This is another collection of poems of considerable merit. 
Tlie wiiter shows no mean kni)wlo Igo of human nature and 
displays mucli skill in the analysis of the passions. The book 
is well got up and is dedicated to his grandmother who is in 
heaven/* 


TIrtka- Darpona. By ILiri Mohan Chattcriea, Calcutta : Suryodaya Press* 
B, E. 1288. 

The writer describes in indifferent verses the present condi- 
tion of some of the famous pilgrimagexS in India, namely Uayn, 
Benaro.s, Prayag or Allahabad, Jayapur, ’Mathura, jh ind than, 
Delhi and Agra, The two last-named cities are hardly places 
of Pilgrimage. 

NirjJuiriyn, By Debendra Nath Son. Calcutta ; Stanhope Picaa. B. E. 
1287. 

Urmila-Kavga. By Debendra Nath Sen, Calcutta : Stauhopo Preaa 
B. E. 1287. 

The lyrical pieces, of which the above two little books are 
for the most part composed, are of considerable merit. The 
verses are full of melody and the idea.s just and poet ical. Tiie 
imitations of Thomas Moore and of Koais are not unsuccessful. 
We should like to have more of this author’s com])ositiun3. 


Phpiotsarga: By Pyari Bhuahaa Bhaduri. Serampore : Tamohar Press 
B. E. 1288. 

As a first attempt at verse-making this piece of 14 pages is 
not bad. 






